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Introduction 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV) is the second convergence 
document published by the World Council of Churches (WCC) Commission 
on Faith and Order.’ The commission invited churches, ecumenical organiza- 
tions and groups, and others to respond to TCTCV, and between 2013 and 
2020, received 78 responses which have now been published.” These responses 
are largely positive, agreeing on many points of convergence, suggesting areas 
where more work is needed, and constructively criticizing the work done. Taken 
together, the responses, like TCTCV, indicate that the churches agree more than 
they disagree on key areas of ecclesiology and theology. 

This is good news indeed in a world that is as broken and fragmented as it 
ever was. High- and low-intensity conflict between nations, peoples, and groups 
continues to be widespread and all too often deadly. Poverty, oppression, mar- 
ginalization, injustice, and inequity persist, and in some places are increasing, at 
high cost to the entire human family and to the earth itself. The COVID-19 
pandemic continues, with over five million deaths worldwide and ongoing dis- 
ruption and damage to peoples, societies, and economies locally, regionally, and 
globally. These circumstances and more raise significant questions about what is 
required for human community and well-being, and what it means to carry out 
the mission of the church. More, these circumstances cry out for witness, wor- 
ship, and service that manifest the love of God for all and the desire of God to 
draw all together into communion and unity with each other and with God. 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision. Faith and Order Paper No. 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013), https://www.oikoumene.org/sites/default/files/Document/ 
‘The Church Towards a_common vision.pdf. Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards A Common Vision, vol. 1, ed. Ellen 
Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 231 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), https://www.oikoumene.org/sites/default/files/2021- 
02/Churches Respond Church voll WEB.pdf; and Churches Respond to The Church: 
Towards A Common Vision, vol. 2, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani 
Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 232 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 
https://www.oikoumene.org/sites/default/files/2021-02/Churches_ Respond Church 
vol2_ WEB.pdf. Henceforth, CRTC I and CRTC 2. 
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When the churches can witness, worship, and work together—when they share 
a common vision and a common mission, even in the midst of ongoing dis- 
agreement on certain matters—the mission of God to reconcile and fulfill all 
things is more evident, more compelling, and more consoling. 

Since 2015, the ecclesiology study group of the WCC’s Commission on 
Faith and Order has been meeting regularly to read, analyze, and discuss the 
responses to TCTCV? A first step was the recognition that two directions 
needed to be followed at the same time. The study group formed two sub- 
groups, one focusing on the responses to TCTCV, and the other on broadening 
the conversation on ecclesiology to include ecclesiological perspectives from 
regions and from ecclesial families that have not been adequately present in 
Faith and Order deliberations. The study group on TCTCV has already pub- 
lished the responses from the churches and others. We now present here 16 
essays on key themes and issues that emerge in the responses. 

The study group on broadening the conversation has held consultations 
with scholars and leaders in these groups and will publish the fruits of their 
work in 2022. These volumes are yet another part of the reception of TCTCV 
and the discernment of and work toward fuller communion. 

In the remainder of this introduction, the TCTCV study group presents 
the chapters in this volume, which focus on 16 key themes or issues identified 
in the responses. The book concludes with the report of the whole commission 
entitled, What Are the Churches Saying about the Church? 


How Our Work Unfolded 


From its outset, the mission of the WCC’s Commission on Faith and Order has 
included work with the churches “to seek together convergence and greater 
consensus on the ecclesiological issues that yet divide them: What is the Church? 
What is the Church's role in God’s cosmic design of recapitulation of all things 
in Jesus Christ?”’ This search has always included conversations among the 
churches and with the commission, venturing analyses and proposals in hopes 


3. In this same period, the Commission has had two other study groups, one on the 
Pilgrimage of Justice and Peace and a proposal for Conference on Faith and Order, and 
the other on the churches and moral discernment. 

4, What Are the Churches Saying about the Church?: Key Findings and Proposals from 
the Responses to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 236 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/publications/ 


what-are-the-churches-saying-about-the-church. 
5. TCTCV, “Historical Note,” 41. See 41-6 for greater detail concerning what 
follows, and for many helpful references. 
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of stating where convergences seem to exist and inviting the churches to further 
consideration of those convergences and of ways to address remaining issues 
that continue to be divisive. The various assemblies of the WCC have made 
statements on the need for church unity; conferences on faith and order have 
developed studies and issued reports and statements; and the Commission on 
Faith and Order has offered studies and convergence statements for the 
churches’ consideration and response. This highly collaborative process over the 
course of many years—the process of ecumenical study, conversation, and 
reception—is always ongoing. It is a process involving both appreciative and 
critical inquiry, along with mutual learning and response. 

Faith and Order's first convergence document, Baptism, Eucharist, and 
Ministry (BEM) issued in 1982, is the fruit of this process.° It included an invi- 
tation to the churches and others to respond, suggesting questions that might 
frame such response. In turn, the responses were collated, analyzed, and pub- 
lished,’ leading to further study to discern and formulate areas of convergence 
and to articulate more adequately areas of disagreement. The responses to BEM 
made it clear that study and conversation focused on the nature and mission of 
the church might further the journey to fuller communion. Subsequently, the 
commission has engaged in broader and deeper study, reflection, and conversa- 
tion together with the churches and various ecumenical groups. This has 
involved many meetings, conferences, and consultations, work that has often 
been published in order to make the discussions more accessible and participa- 
tory.’ Two documents were published to mark significant “stage[s] on the way 
to a common statement.”? Churches, ecumenical groups, and others engaged 
these documents and offered comments and criticisms, which were received 
and studied by the commission, leading to important revisions. Finally, in 
2013, the Commission on Faith and Order offered its second convergence 
statement, The Church: Towards a Common Vision. 

Since 2015, the commission's study group on ecclesiology has been study- 


6. Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 111 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

7. Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses to the “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” text, vols. 1-6. Faith and Order Papers Nos.129, 132, 135, 137, 143, 144 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 1986-1988). 

8. The documents of the Commission on Faith and Order may be found at 
https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/publications/faith-and-order-papers-digital-edition. 

9. The Nature and Purpose of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 181 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1998); The Nature and 
Mission of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, Faith and Order Paper 
No. 198 (Geneva WCC Publications, 2005). Henceforth, NPC and NMC. 
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ing the responses in order both to test the extent and depth of convergence and 
to discover how the conversation on ecclesiology might most fruitfully move 
forward. The subgroup focusing on the responses to TCTCV has met twice a 
year for prayer, conversation, and fellowship. As a group we have discussed each 
of the responses on its own, noting particular insights, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions. We have also identified major themes in the responses taken together. 
This has helped in discerning possibilities for future study and conversation that 
might deepen evident convergences and lead to greater mutual learning, under- 
standing, and further convergence on remaining and emerging matters where 
there is disagreement and, in some cases, ongoing division. The responses have 
now been published,'° in the hopes that as churches and groups listen to each 
other through them, they will find renewed enthusiasm and impetus to con- 
tinue the journey toward the unity of the Church. The commission’s report, 
What Are the Churches Saying about the Church, gives an overview of the 
responses, identifying where convergence is recognized in the responses, along 
with the wide range of understandings that contribute to a complex view of the 
Church and its mission. 

Of the 78 responses to TCTCV, 45 come from churches, and 13 come 
from World Communions, national or regional councils of churches, and ecu- 
menical organizations. Twenty come from other groups and individuals. Of 
these, 10 have a global presence. Responses that are regional come predomi- 
nantly from Europe (43) and North America (13), with 5 from the Pacific, 4 
from Eastern Europe, 2 from the Caribbean, and 1 from Asia. There were no 
responses from either Latin American or African contexts. 

In other words, a large proportion of world Christianity is not represented 
in the responses: churches in the global South, and churches and Christian 
movements around the world that are growing the most rapidly through evan- 
gelism, mission, and service. The absence of these voices is of great concern to 
the commission, and a subgroup has been actively working to broaden the 
conversation. This is a need that is identified in TCTCV and in many of the 
studies and reports leading up to it. It is explicitly stated in many of the 
responses, as well as in the work of the larger commission. 

The subgroup focusing on these concerns has addressed the need for 
broader conversation by designing, participating in, and following up on con- 
sultations with leaders and scholars. These bring perspectives from particular 
regions (especially from Asia, Africa, and Latin America) and from particular 
denominational families (such as evangelical, Pentecostal, charismatic, and 


10. CRTC IJ and CRTC 2. 
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independent churches), and modes of being church (ecclesial movements, new 
forms of monasticism, and online churches, for example) that have not always 
been clearly or strongly part of discussions of ecclesiology and of the larger work 
on faith and order. The subgroup has held consultations in Africa and in South 
and North America, with an online consultation focusing on Asia. These con- 
sultations have included worship, presentations, and discussions of focused 
materials, informal conversation, and fellowship. Group members have worked 
with representatives of these perspectives to analyze bilateral and other ecumen- 
ical dialogues and to receive the insights offered. Further, the study group has 
identified ten key areas where the fruits of these consultations may be harvested 
to advance and deepen the ecclesiological conversation. Papers from these con- 
sultations and on these themes will be published in 2022. These publications 
reflect major global developments in the multilateral dialogue on ecclesiology, 
representing another milestone in the journey toward communion and unity. 

At the same time, the subgroup on responses to TCTCV identified 16 key 
themes or issues found across the responses, prepared and discussed papers on 
each of the themes, and revised the papers in light of these discussions. Through- 
out this process, we have been deeply grateful for and appreciative of all the 
responses. We have found in them significant evidence that the churches agree 
more than they disagree on key issues in ecclesiology and theology: that the 
church is one, holy, catholic, and apostolic; that it is called and graced to par- 
ticipate in the mission of God for the salvation, healing, and fulfillment of the 
entirety of creation; that the church carries out this mission in worship, in 
witness, in service, and in mission; and that, difficult as the remaining issues 
are, God gives the churches the gifts needed to address them together. The 
essays take stock of the responses from churches and others, analyze them, and 
suggest areas where further work is needed. In addition, the report that con- 
cludes this volume, What Are the Churches Saying about the Church?, summa- 
rizes key findings from the responses taken as a whole, including areas where 
convergence both is and is not evident. In this way, this volume is yet another 
part of the reception of TCTCV and the discernment of and work toward fuller 
communion. 

Taken together, the efforts of the Faith and Order study group on ecclesi- 
ology and each of its subgroups further the process of discerning and receiving 
ecumenical ecclesiology. We are grateful for the growing convergence on issues 
that have been divisive, a convergence ably summarized throughout these chap- 
ters and the report. We continue to listen carefully to the churches and to 
respond with insights and proposals for further work. We invite the churches to 
continue this important work by asking themselves and each other how they 
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may move closer together in light of TCTCV and the responses to it, and in 
Faith and Order’s consideration of them. 


The Themes Explored in this Volume 


The chapters in this volume consider key themes that have emerged from the 
responses to TCTCV and our analysis and discussion of them. In developing 
and discussing each theme, we have asked: What has emerged from ongoing 
consideration of each theme? What do we (a subgroup of the Commission on 
Faith and Order) want to highlight for local churches about their growing fel- 
lowship? What at this moment do we, together with the churches, see as future 
work that may contribute to growing communion among the churches? 

These chapters consider in detail what the various responses say about each 
theme. In some cases, they consider how a particular theme has developed since 
BEM. In some cases, they comment on the extent to which a theme appears— 
or does not appear—in the responses taken as a whole. 

It should be noted that the report What Are the Churches Saying about the 
Church? comments on why some themes may appear more frequently than 
others. As it suggests, there are many reasons that some responses do not address 
certain themes. Some may not comment because they believe a consensus, con- 
vergence, or general agreement may exist on a particular theme. A particular 
theme may not be significant or problematic in certain contexts, especially in 
relation to other, more controversial issues. Some responses focus on construc- 
tive proposals beyond TCTCV. In any case, the report focuses more fully than 
the chapters do on the responses taken together. The report considers some of 
the themes explicitly, but it does so in light of the body of the responses, and 
not only those that address the theme directly. 

In the following chapter summaries, we introduce each of the 16 themes 
considered here, and suggest what may now be its status in the current ecumen- 
ical conversation. Each chapter was written by a member of the subgroup. The 
chapters were then presented, discussed in detailed by the group, and subse- 
quently revised. While each chapter is the work of a commissioner formed in a 
particular tradition, they all reflect the insights, constructive criticisms, and 
vision of the entire subgroup. Every chapter also indicates which responses 
address its theme; we encourage readers to refer to TCTCV and to the individ- 
ual responses for greater understanding." 


11. TCTCV, CRTC I, and CRTC 2. 
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Chapter One: Visible Unity and Mutual Recognition 


The ecumenical goal of unity, the understanding of visible unity, and the related 
idea of mutual recognition are addressed by many of the responses to TCTCV. 
This chapter outlines the history of the idea of visible unity from 1948 until 
TCTCYV, as reflected in WCC documents. The chapter discusses the way 
TCTCYV treats the theme and the broad range of responses addressing it. The 
author observes, “It is evident, perhaps surprisingly to some, that the responses 
to TCTCYV reveal, among the churches, a strong and resolute commitment to 
the visible unity of the Church.” 

The responses to TCTCV reveal that the churches remain almost unani- 
mously convinced that unity is the gift of God; that the unity for which we pray 
and search has to be visible unity; and that such unity demands mutual recog- 
nition of one another as belonging to the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church. There are changes from the time of BEM in how that visibility might 
be understood. There is a recognition that the kind of institutional unity that 
was once the dominant model is now not often sought. The responses show a 
strong preference for models of unity that embrace the active and the relational, 
emphasizing that unity is made visible through common action. There remains 
a strong commitment to the oinonia (communion) for which we pray to be in 
every sense visible, tangible, and vivid enough to shape the life of the world. 


Chapter Two: Communion and Koinonia 


This chapter explores the interrelated notions of mission (missio) and com- 
munion (koinonia) in the search of unity of the Church. Over the ages, scrip- 
ture, theology, ecclesiology, liturgy, and pastoral practice have seen koinonia as 
central to Christian faith, life, and the church. The chapter traces the develop- 
ment of communion ecclesiology from BEM and responses to it through the 
WCC assembly in Canberra (1991) and the Fifth World Conference on Faith 
and Order in Santiago de Compostela (1993), which focused on koinonia as the 
form of unity which the churches are given and to which they are called. NMC 
and then TCTCV recast communion by emphasizing the mission of the Church 
as participation in the design of God. TCTCV presents communion as a gift of 
God and a challenge to the Church for its life and witness. Communion is 
“manifested in three interrelated ways: unity in faith, unity in sacramental life, 
and unity in service (in all its forms, including ministry and mission).”’” 

Almost all the responding churches and groups value the communion 
ecclesiology of TCTCV and find it helpful to growth in mission and unity both 


12. TCTCV, $67. 
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internally and with other Christians. Yet there is significant diversity in how the 
notion of communion is understood theologically, ecclesiologically, and eccle- 
sially. Responses to TCTCV suggest changes to the method of Faith and Order 
in relation to communion. 

The chapter ends by highlighting some challenges for Faith and Order. The 
most pressing of these may be broadening the bases of the work of Faith and 
Order to include more fully the Free, evangelical, Pentecostal, and “newer” 
churches, many of which are part of the global South, a significantly under-rep- 
resented area in the responses to TCTCV. 


Chapter Three: Apostolic Faith 


This chapter summarizes how TCTCV treats the issues of historic episcopate, 
authority, and primacy (especially in 7CTCV chapter 3), pointing to the interwo- 
venness of these themes. Regarding the relationship between apostolic faith and 
the historic episcopate, the key lies in the understanding of apostolic succession. 

The responses indicate that apostolic succession can be understood in 
many ways, depending on the respective traditions’ own understanding and 
structure. TCTCV stresses the notion of conciliarity at all levels of church life. 
This chapter outlines different understandings of conciliarity: local, regional, 
and universal. It points to the need for further exploration of what it means to 
be the “local church,” especially in relation to an increased emphasis on the role 
of all faithful that appears in many responses. “It is significant that even those 
churches with a strong episcopal emphasis now place increased importance on 
the role of the faithful at all levels of church life,” the author notes. How the 
responses enter into the discussion on primacy and universal primacy shows an 
increasing openness to consider this difficult theme jointly, though the churches 
are still far from consensus on this issue. One point, raised in several responses, 
is that in taking a rather high church or sacramental approach, TCTCV tends 
to have an overly institutional ecclesiology. What seems to be missing is the 
element of spirituality and holiness. 


Chapter Four: The Role and Authority of the Laity 


This chapter demonstrates that the issue of the role and authority of the laity in 
TCTCV has been identified throughout the work of Faith and Order as a 
potentially church-dividing issue that requires attention on the road toward 
visible unity. Here, this theme is traced in BEM and the responses to it, as well 
as in selected dialogues between and among churches. TCTCV's treatment of 
the laity is examined to see how the conversation on the laity has been advanced 
from BEM. 
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The dialogue on the laity in BEM is located in the broader debate on the 
ministry of the Church. It is built on an understanding that ministry is a func- 
tion and calling of the whole people of God. All Christians, the entire commu- 
nity of the faithful, are related to the priesthood of Christ and the priesthood of 
the Church. BEM further counsels that “both women and men must discover 
together their contribution to the service of Christ in the church.”'? Like BEM, 
NMC agteed that “Christians are constituted a royal priesthood to offer spiritual 
sacrifices and indeed their very selves as living sacrifice.” In TCTCV, discussion 
of the role of the laity is located in a broader discussion on the call and vocation 
of the whole people of God. All authority is founded in Jesus Christ. His author- 
ity is shared with those in the ministry of leadership.'® The particular role of the 
laity is raised more explicitly by TCTCV §§17—20. The responses to TCTCV 
reveal perspectives similar to the post-BEM developments. Some responses iden- 
tify an urgent need for more study on how the priestly, prophetic, and royal 
ministry of the whole people of God is related to that of the ordained ministry. 


Chapter Five: The Threefold Ministry 


This chapter outlines the discussion about the threefold ministry from BEM to 
TCTCV. TCTCY states that almost all Christian communities today have a for- 
mal structure of ministry. Frequently this structure is diversified and reflects 
explicitly the threefold pattern of episkopos-presbyteros-diakonos.'° The main chal- 
lenge to unity that TCTCV identifies is the question of the historic episcopate. 

Some churches believe that the threefold ministry is a sign of continuing 
faithfulness to the gospel. Others, however, do not view fidelity to the gospel as 
closely bound to this concept. Some are wary of the historic episcopate because 
they see it as vulnerable to abuse and thus potentially harmful to the well-being 
of the community. Among the churches issuing out of the Reformation there is 
considerable diversity. 

The chapter emphasizes that the fact that “only about 25 percent of the 
responses even address the question of threefold ministry is itself significant. It 
is evident that, largely as a consequence of BEM, the issue has become far less 
divisive and is no longer high on the ecumenical agenda. All churches agree on 
the necessity of ministry and forms of oversight (episkopé). Mutual recognition 
of ministries remains elusive, though it has come to pass in a number of bilat- 
eral and multilateral agreements in recent decades.” 


13. BEM, “Ministry,” §19. 
14. NMC, §84. 

15. TCTCY, §51. 

16. TCTCV, §47. 
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Chapter Six: The Relationship between the Local 
and Universal Church 


TCTCV thematizes the relationship between the local and universal Church. 
Local churches are in communion with all churches in time and space.” A key 
formulation says that every local church “is wholly Church, but not the whole 
Church.”?® Still, the theme is divisive, since there is no agreement about how 
local, regional and universal levels of ecclesial order relate to one another.” 

This chapter gives an overview of the responses to TCTCYV related to the 
relation between the local and the universal. It shows how confessional families 
and traditions have different understandings of “local and universal church.” 
The author observes that “the responses to TCTCV show a general appreciation 
of the dictum that the local church is ‘wholly Church, but not the whole 
Church.’ There is general agreement that the local and universal levels of 
Church life are interdependent, and that local churches can be enriched when 
they pay attention to the universal perspective.” 


Chapter Seven: Ecumenical Councils 


When referring to the authority of ecumenical councils and of synodality in 
conjunction with primacy, 7CTCV emphasizes the concept of conciliarity at all 
levels of church life as an exercise of oversight (episkopé).”” TCTCV sees an ecu- 
menical council or synod as “one representing the whole Christian world.” 
Regarding the authority of ecumenical councils, TCTCV says: “While most 
churches accept the doctrinal definitions of the early Ecumenical Councils as 
expressive of the teaching of the New Testament, some maintain that all 
post-biblical doctrinal decisions are open to revision, while others consider 
some doctrinal definitions to be normative and therefore irreformable expres- 
sions of the faith.”?! 

Chapter Seven outlines the responses to TCTCV related to ecumenical 
councils and conciliarity. In a concluding remark, it underlines the significance 
of conciliarity for the future of the churches: “If the Church currently misses a 
balanced primacy-conciliarity narrative—if the passage from authoritarian 
rhetoric on ‘primacy’ to eucharistic-pastoral care for all the churches requires 
something beyond the Western medieval framework—it is at least possible that 
primacy might find a concrete realization within modern eucharistic ecclesiol- 
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ogy. If a eucharistically-based primacy is not an illusion, and if simultaneity is 
possible, then the theology of synodality gives some promising suggestions for 
the 21st century, a potential ‘century of conciliarity.” 


Chapter Eight: Experience in the Life of the Church 


TCTCV does not say much explicitly about experience in the life of the Church. 
The concept experience is used in TCTCV to emphasize the role of the whole 
people of God (laity, theologians, and ordained) as constitutive for church life 
and for the interpretation of the contemporary meaning of the word of God.” 
Experience is also mentioned in TCTCV in relation to worship.” 

The responses to TCTCV show that several churches from different tradi- 
tions perceive the ecclesiology of TCTCV as abstract. They see the text as lack- 
ing awareness of the role of experience in church life. Many responses call for a 
more comprehensive ecclesiological vision that must not simply be accepted in 
principle, but also to a certain extent experienced and felt. The chapter calls for 
further attention to “experienced unity” in addition to “agreed unity.” 


Chapter Nine: Ecumenical Reception 


This chapter discusses the development of the understanding of reception from 
BEM to TCTCY, and the continuing reception of Faith and Order texts as 
studied by the commission. Reception is an ongoing process within the body of 
the Church. Reception describes the churches’ critical appropriation of the 
agreements reached in ecumenical encounter and discussion. It is necessary to 
distinguish between reception and recognition, though the two are closely 
related 

TCTCV does not explore reception broadly, but mentions it in referring 
the text to the churches for response. Twenty-five of the responses to TCTCV 
mention reception. Most of these responses see reception as a crucial part of the 
ecumenical task, although challenging and full of ambiguities. The chapter 
explores different aspects of ecumenical reception as “a dynamic and dialogical 
spiritual process within the body of the church that occurs in each generation.” 
Reception pertains “to both the renewal of the churches and their unity,” requir- 
ing the participation of all members of the Church, and the exercise of author- 
ity. The chapter also looks into the challenges of ecumenical reception, pointing 
especially to the lack of evidence of reception of Faith and Order documents by 
churches in the global South. 
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Chapter Ten: The Church and Mission 


This chapter highlights the importance of the theme of mission from BEM 
through NPC and NMC, in which Faith and Order responded to the call to 
strengthen the missional content of the text. The chapter refers as well to other 
texts produced by the Faith and Order Commission and to reports from selected 
bilateral dialogues. The aim is to identify what the churches are saying together 
on the mission of the Church, to identify the differences that still exist, and to 
discern the way forward in the quest toward visible unity. 

The chapter concludes with a summary of missiological ecumenical affir- 
mations from the Commission on Faith and Order: “There is both an appreci- 
ation of the urgency of mission to the whole world and a caution for the exercise 
of contextual and cultural sensitivity as the Church engaged in mission in vari- 
ous places.” Even so, “despite the broad agreement on many issues, many of the 
responses express disappointment that a stronger focus on mission is not 
embedded in the text of TCTCV. They suggest that churches working together 
in the mission of God may be the most viable route to visible unity.” 


Chapter Eleven: The Church in and for the World 


This chapter highlights the importance of TCTCV chapter 4 while also empha- 
sizing “the need for further work on this way of doing ecclesiology.” It suggests 
broadening the focus beyond doctrinal aspects of the Church’s internal life (for 
example, sacraments, Church as communion, or the Church's ordering of min- 
istries). The author notes that many responses comment on TCTCV chapter 4. 
Some responses underscore the importance of the Church’s mission and service 
to its fundamental being. Numerous responses strongly welcome the topic of 
chapter 4 and some ask for its further exploration within the context of Faith 
and Order’s ecclesiological studies. Several responses ask for a closer connection 
between chapters 1-3 and chapter 4 in TCTCV. Some make specific sugges- 
tions for deepening this discussion in the future. 

A few responses are explicitly critical of TCTCV and its treatment of the 
role of the Church in the world. Some responses comment indirectly by criti- 
cizing TCTCV for not being grounded in lived reality; TCTCV is thus more or 
less irrelevant for them. Overall, the responses see work on “the church in and 
for the world” as essential to common vision of the Church. Moreover, the 
responses emphasize the importance of integrating the topics of mission and 
the relation of the church to the world with classical ecclesiological topics. 
Overall, most responses do not understand TCTCV chapter 4 as a sufficient 
attempt to include this experiential dimension of being church in Faith and 
Order’s work on ecclesiology. 
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Chapter Twelve: Sacraments and Sacramentality of the Church 


This chapter notes that, according to TCTCV, sacramentality is a basic feature 
of the Church. TCTCV lays out the three essential elements required for com- 
munion: faith, sacraments, and ministry.“ 

In the responses, however, some churches note that there is a need for a 
definition of what sacrament means. For example, should sacramentality be 
limited to seven sacraments? Or should the term sacrament be reserved to 
describe baptism and the Lord’s supper alone? Many responses affirm that the 
Church, as a redeemed and redeeming fellowship, is “‘sacramental’ in nature.” 
Saluting the synthesis offered by TCTCV, numerous responses appreciate that 
viewing the Church as sacrament serves “to emphasize its effectiveness for salva- 
tion through the Church.” At the same time, some responses recognize that the 
notion of Church as sacrament “is foreign to some Christians and . . . the 
understanding of what a sacrament is varies among Christians.” The chapter 
highlights as well the healing dimension of the sacraments through the Holy 
Spirit. TCTCV makes contemporary theology more conscious of the impor- 
tance of pneumatology for theology. Everything that the Spirit touches becomes 
a sacramental reality. 

All traditions know of ethics, and most of them know of sacrament. Some 
of them use the sacraments in order to qualify ethics, whereas others use ethics 
in order to qualify the sacrament. In any event, sacramentality has social 
implications. 


Chapter Thirteen: Legitimate Diversity 


The topic of legitimate diversity is taken up in many of the responses to TCTCV. 
This chapter first summarizes what TCTCV says on the topic: legitimate diver- 
sity is as a “gift from the Lord,” something not only positive, but even sacred 
and essential for the life of the community on all levels and in all aspects.” 
Working with the legitimate diversity in the Church is identified as one of the 
crucial aspects for the future of the ecumenical movement.”® The chapter notes 
that the bond between unity and diversity was an important concern during the 
time of the New Testament and subsequently. While opting for diversity as a 
condition of the Church’s communion, TCTCV affirms that there are legiti- 
mate limits to diversity: “when it goes beyond acceptable limits it can be 
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destructive of the gift of unity.””” This means that not all forms of diversity are 
compatible with the life of communion within one Church. There are types of 
diversity that cause division and cannot be admitted. 

The second part of the chapter offers an analytical synthesis of the responses 
to TCTCV on the topic of legitimate diversity. Most of the responses address 
the issue, offering insights from various confessional traditions. All these 
responses welcome the fact that 7CTCV emphasizes the theme. They agree that 
diversity is a genuine aspect of the Church's life and mission that belongs to its 
very nature. The Church is not to be conceived as a monolithic reality that 
tends to uniformity in all aspects of its life and on all levels. Rather, the Church 
should be seen as a “reconciled diversity” of cultures, rites, doctrinal views, spir- 
itualities, and structures that exist in enriching interaction. While there is a 
general agreement that the gospel needs to be proclaimed in ways appropriate 
to diverse cultural, historical, socio-political, and economic contexts, there is 
also a general conviction that there are legitimate limits to diversity. It is com- 
monly acknowledged in the responses that the visible unity of the Church is the 
ultimate limit of the legitimacy of any given diversity. There is need for com- 
mon criteria to discern the legitimate limits of diversity in various aspects of the 
churches’ life and teaching. 


Chapter Fourteen: Authority 


Questions of authority have always been at the heart of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Throughout the history of the church, particular sources, texts, tradi- 
tions, offices, and practices have been perceived as authoritative. However, how 
authority is understood and practiced has varied according to cultural context, 
thereby keeping the question of authority to the fore. 

Many of the responses to TCTCV ask for the development of common 
criteria to tackle the issues that are most painfully divisive right now. For some, 
the responses to difficult questions (whether doctrinal, ethical, or moral) are 
made plain in the traditions of the church (though the pastoral responses to 
those questions may be nuanced and varied). For others, responses to such 
questions (and particularly ecumenically-agreed-upon responses) seem very 
hard indeed to find. Also desired is finding ways of facilitating respectful and 
fruitful dialogue and of navigating, peaceably, the most difficult questions. 

This chapter sets these very vivid present-day issues within the context of 
the longer ecumenical conversation about authority and discernment. The 
chapter refers to several ecumenical conferences and consultations since 1998 
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that dealt with the authority of scripture and the different hermeneutical keys 
that may open the scriptures. The sensitive question of authority is seen as well 
in the first and second Faith and Order convergence documents, BEM and 
TCTCV. Finally, the chapter examines at length the responses to TCTCV to 
analyze the questions raised in regard to authority, and offers some suggestions 
for future directions for the work on this topic. 


Chapter Fifteen: The Role of Women in the Church 


This chapter is a significant summary of Faith and Order's work over decades on 
women and men in the church. It summarizes the discussion during the 1961 
assembly in New Delhi; the consultation on the same matter in 1963; the 
responses to BEM; the discussion and recommendations from the Faith and 
Order World Conference in 1993 in Santiago de Compostela; the reflection 
during the Busan assembly in 2013; and the conference on the Role of Women 
in the Churches at the Monastery of Bose in October 2017. 

The chapter then focuses on the theme as discussed in TCTCV and in its 
responses. The significant highlight is that TCTCV is largely silent about the 
role of women in the Church. Consequently, although some responses reflect 
on this issue, many do not. It is apparent that in many ecumenical dialogues, 
questions of the role of women in the churches are much less visible now than 
they once were, and seem to be more difficult to engage. Nevertheless, these 
questions are still pressing within and between the churches. 


Chapter Sixteen: The Theme of Sin in Relation 
to the Church as Such 


This chapter gives an outline of TCTCVs treatment of the theme of sin in 
relation to the Church as such. It addresses the ongoing discussion of whether 
churches, understood as the body of Christ, can themselves be sinful in ways 
distinguishable from the sin of the members. The chapter asks how the notion 
of collective or corporate sin is to be described adequately within ecumenical 
ecclesiology. All churches acknowledge the fact of sin among believers, “and for 
this reason all of them recognize the continual need for Christian self-examina- 
tion, penitence, conversion (metanoia), reconciliation, and renewal. In other 
words, holiness and sin relate to the life of the Church in different and unequal 
ways.” 

A thorough analysis of the responses to TCTCV shows that most respon- 
dents believe that the Church can sin and has sinned during history. Five responses 
point to the need “to make a clear distinction between the members of the 


Church subject to sin and the Church as the body of Christ which, in her onto- 
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logical nature, remains holy and irreproachable.” The author points to the need 
for the Faith and Order Commission to undertake further study of this issue. 


Conclusion 


The chapters that follow show the depth and breadth of ongoing ecumenical 
conversation on these sixteen key themes. It is noteworthy that within each 
topic, there is much that can be said together, even on those issues that continue 
to be divisive. The chapters also give a sense that TCTCV has, thus far, been 
received with significant appreciation. In most cases, criticisms are both perti- 
nent and constructive; that is, there is among the churches considerable com- 
mon vision of the Church. This assessment is given in greater detail in the 
report that concludes this volume. There is much here for which to be grateful 
and hopeful. 

There is also, clearly, much more work to be done in coming to a common 
vision of the Church. The responses are helpful and inspiring in suggesting 
what may be needed for greater convergence. The chapters in this volume bring 
these suggestions together in relation to specific themes and issues. The closing 
report, What Are the Churches Saying about the Church?, points to future direc- 
tions as well. It is our sense that we have reached a milestone in ecumenical 
ecclesiology, and that further conversation can build from this point. 

Further study and conversation on ecclesiology will continue within and 
between the churches. The commission’s purpose is to assist this conversation 
through its work, and to invite churches, ecumenical organizations and groups 
at every level, and others to continue the very important journey toward fuller 
communion and visible unity. 

The commission is also committed to broadening the conversation on 
ecclesiology so that its work is much more representative and reflective of all 
regions of the world, and of all ecclesial traditions. Many of the responses to 
TCTCV underscore the importance of this, as do some of the theme chapters. 
Notably, the current commission’s subgroup on broadening the conversation 
will soon publish its work for use by churches, ecumenical bodies and organiza- 
tions, and others who share the commission’s commitment to the visible unity 
of all the churches. This material provides perhaps unfamiliar insights into par- 
ticular aspects of the nature and mission of the church. Some of these insights 
are reflected in the report that concludes this volume: greater focus on experi- 
ence, spirituality, and mission and evangelism; clearer and stronger connections 
between ecclesiology, moral discernment, and mission; broader participation in 
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discussions of faith and order; and so on. Considering these forthcoming pub- 
lications in relation to TCTCV, the responses to it, the theme chapters, and the 
report will help us all discern future directions more clearly, and pursue them 
with greater energy and hope. The need to broaden and deepen the conversa- 
tion has long been recognized as being of great importance. And it is work that 
must and will be continued. 

The report What Are the Churches Saying about the Church? that concludes 
this volume (and is also available separately)”* is a reflection on all the responses 
to TCTCYV. The report notes that the responses to TCTCV are largely and sig- 
nificantly positive and appreciative. It also identifies areas where convergence 
may not be as great as it appears, and areas in which more work must be done. 
It is evident that the desire and the prospects for greater mutual recognition, 
fuller communion, and aspects of visible unity are strong and hopeful. The 
report underscores what is clear in the responses: “we, the churches, now agree 
more than we disagree on many characteristics of the Church.”” 

Highly significant is the churches’ agreement on the imperative of mission, 
which is “a sign both of a significant renewal (or desire for it) and a striking 
expression unity among us.”*” Here all the churches have received much from 
the churches in the global South, whose focus on mission has inspired clearer 
and greater emphasis on mission in contexts where Christianity has been declin- 
ing in influence. TC TCV itself begins with the mission of God and the churches 
participation in it. Yet, as the responses note, there is much more work needed 
here, perhaps especially in understanding together how to evaluate and build on 
the diversity of beliefs and practices that spring from differing contexts and 
traditions. 

‘The responses agree that diversity is enriching in many important ways, but 
also that diversity has limits. What is not adequately clear is how those limits are 
to be discerned, on what bases, and by whom. In recent years, it is perhaps the 
diversity of moral teachings that has seemed to be most challenging within and 
among the churches. Here, the responses indicate, there is need for further 
work not only on specific moral issues, but also on how the churches under- 
stand being human before God.*' The work of Faith and Order's study group 
on moral discernment in the churches provides resources for understanding 
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how and why different traditions engage in moral discernment,” and for facil- 
itating dialogue.°? It is important to keep in the foreground that the churches 
now agree more than they disagree on the foundations of moral discernment in 
the beliefs, worship, teaching, and ministry of the Church. 

The responses, the theme chapters, and the report, taken together, indicate 
that TCTCV has indeed specified many areas where the churches have reached 
convergence. This is a significant milestone, given the importance of mutual 
understanding and learning on the nature and mission of the church as key to 
further work on remaining issues. Overall, the responses to TCTCV are positive 
and appreciative of the work on ecclesiology done this far. In most cases, criti- 
cism of TCTCV is offered within the general ecclesiological framework devel- 
oped since BEM. We are grateful to all respondents for helping to make this fact 
clear. 

And we are most grateful for all the individuals and groups that have con- 
tributed to reaching this milestone. This company includes church leaders 
around the world, scholars, lay and ordained, and others who serve the gospel 
and the church in so many ways. We are hopeful that, as the churches, ecu- 
menical groups, and others read and reflect on the responses, the themes 
addressed here, and the report, they too will be heartened by the extent of 
convergence and inspired to take up ongoing issues with energy and hope. We 
want, too, to thank the Commission on Faith and Order as a whole, the study 
group on ecclesiology, and the editorial team named below. We also thank the 
Secretariat on Faith and Order, which has so ably guided and supported our 
work. A special thank you to Mr Alexander Freeman, whose careful editing of 
the responses and the theme chapters has contributed greatly to their accessi- 
bility and clarity. 

Above all, we are grateful to God, who so faithfully and richly gives us the 
grace to engage in our common search for and reception of the unity of the 
Church: a unity which we glimpse even now, and look forward to in hope and 
confidence that what God has promised will come to be. We invite Christians 
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everywhere, the churches, ecumenical groups and organizations, and others to 
consider anew what they can now do to deepen fellowship, collaboration, and 
fuller and deeper, if still imperfect, communion. 


Rev. Dr Ellen K. Wondra (The Episcopal Church) 
Rev. Dr Stephanie Dietrich (Church of Norway) 


Dr Ani Ghazaryan Drissi (Armenian Apostolic Church, 
Mother See of Holy Etchmiadzin) 


CHAPTER ONE 


Visible Unity and Mutual 
Recognition 


Susan Durber 


Introduction 


From its founding in Amsterdam in 1948, the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) has expressed its vision and goal in terms of “visible unity” (sometimes 
even “full visible unity”). The adjective visible has carried enormous significance 
since it was first used, but its meaning has sometimes been questioned, misun- 
derstood, erased, or forgotten. Drawing on evidence from the responses to The 
Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV),' this chapter seeks to identify 
how the word visible, and its partnering with the idea of mutual recognition 
(also a metaphor for visibility), is faring in the ecumenical movement today 
As will be shown below, the responses to TCTCV reveal that the churches 
remain almost unanimously convinced that unity is the gift of God; that the 
unity for which we pray and search must be visible unity; and that such unity 
demands mutual recognition of one another as belonging to the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church. There are changes, from the time of Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry (BEM),’ in how that visibility might be understood; 
there is a recognition that the kind of institutional unity that was once the 
dominant model is now not often sought; and there is a strong preference for 
models of unity that embrace the active and the relational. Koinonia may have 
replaced unity as the way in which many now understand what God is gifting 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 
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us and what we are seeking; it is more relational and dynamic, and it embraces 
a wider range of understandings of unity.’ But there remains a strong commit- 
ment to the principle that the koinonia for which we pray should be in every 
sense visible, tangible, and vivid enough to shape the life of the world. 


The History of “Visible Unity” in the WCC 


The constitution of the WCC says that “the primary purpose of the fellowship 
of churches in the World Council of Churches is to call one another to visible 
unity in one faith and in one Eucharistic fellowship, expressed in worship and 
common life in Christ, through witness and service to the world, and to advance 
towards that unity in order that the world may believe.”* 

In 1950, following the formation of the WCC, the Toronto statement 
sought to clarify that the churches of the WCC find their unity in Christ, that 
this unity is always a gift of God, and that they are called to search for the 
expression of that unity.* The statement affirmed that there was no thought of 
developing a single institutional church structure or of promoting any particu- 
lar model of unity. It emphasized that being a member of the WCC does not 
imply acceptance or rejection of the doctrine that the unity of the church con- 
sists in the unity of the invisible Church, but it also affirmed that there cannot 
ever be a purely spiritualized concept of unity. 

Right from the beginning of the WCC, churches had different understand- 
ings of the weight of the word visible when applied to the unity of the Church. 
It was, however, always stressed that unity cannot be so abstract that it is invis- 
ible, and that it has to be made evident. The principles that unity is God’s gift 
and that it should be visible have been twin pillars of the ecumenical move- 
ment. However, what precisely would make for visibility has not always been 
either clear or agreed upon. Sometimes, the assumption has been that visible 
unity means institutional unity (sometimes confusingly referred to as organic 


3. See Ellen K. Wondra, “Communion and Koinonia in The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision,” chapter 2 of this volume, 17-32. 

4. Constitution and Rules of the World Council of Churches (as amended by the 
central committee of the WCC in Geneva, Switzerland, 2018), https://www.oikoumene 
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unity), but this was never understood to be the case within statements from the 
WCC. Visible unity has always been followed by words giving some sense of 
what it might mean, but always in phrases such as “in one faith and one Eucha- 
ristic fellowship, expressed in worship and common life in Christ, in order that 
the world might believe.”° 

Unity statements produced by WCC assemblies have in their turn reflected 
on visible unity and each has added something to the discourse. The best-re- 
membered of such statements was made at the New Delhi assembly in 1961, 
where this paragraph won praise: 


We believe that the unity which is both God’s will and his gift to his 
Church is being made visible as all in each place who are baptized into 
Jesus Christ and confess him as Lord and Savior are brought by the Holy 
Spirit into one fully committed fellowship, holding the one apostolic 
faith, preaching the one Gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in com- 
mon prayer, and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and ser- 
vice to all and who at the same time are united with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry and mem- 
bers are accepted by all, and that all can act and speak together as occasion 


requires for the tasks to which God calls his people.” 


The phrase “all in each place” implied an understanding that unity should 
be evident (visible) in each local context (perhaps in the way it was envisaged in 
the united churches in North and South India, though not exclusively). It rec- 
ognizes, however, that unity may also be made visible “in all places” (globally 
and in terms of catholicity) and in “all ages” (across time as well as space). And 
visible unity as defined here referred to committed fellowship, to the one apos- 
tolic faith, to the breaking of the one bread, to prayer and common life, witness, 
and service. It envisaged that ministry and members are “accepted by all” 
(mutual recognition) and that acting and speaking can be done together. This 
was not a vision of unity that was solely, if at all, about institutional union, but 
it was certainly unity that was not abstract or spiritualized; rather, it was, evi- 
dent, tangible, and visible. 

There have been different emphases in the various unity statements. The 
statement produced at Uppsala in 1968 stressed more fully the need to seek 


6. By-Laws, Faith and Order Commission, as quoted in BEM, 1. 
7. “New Delhi Statement on Unity,” 3rd Assembly of the WCC, New Delhi, 1961, 
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catholicity, or g/obal unity.® It also moved to understand the unity of the Church 
as being at the service of the unity of humankind. It emphasized that the 
Church has a proper commitment to the common life of all humankind, since 
that very life is the object of God’s divine love. In Vancouver, there was a 
reminder that visible unity has three marks: firstly, unity in apostolic faith; sec- 
ondly, unity in the mutual recognition of baptism, eucharist, and ministry; and 
thirdly, unity in common decision-making and teaching with authority.’ In 
Canberra, there was a plea that the unity of the Church should reflect the visible 
diversity (cultural and ethnic, for example) of the faithful. At the same time, 
there was also a continuing call for churches to “recognise in one another the 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic church in its fullness,”!° and further still, to 
move beyond mutual recognition toward mutual reconciliation. Statements at 
later assemblies (Porto Alegre and Busan) placed even more emphasis on the 
unity of the Church as a sign and servant of God’s reconciling of all human- 
kind, and, indeed, of the whole of creation itself. 


Visible Unity and Mutual Recognition in 
The Church: Towards a Common Vision 


TVTCYV affirms in its preface that the primary purpose of the Commission on 
Faith and Order is “to serve the churches as they call one another to visible 
unity,”!and this visible unity is described as being of one faith, one eucharistic 
fellowship, worship, common life, witness, and service to the world, in order 
that the world may believe. The preface makes clear that visible unity entails 
mutual recognition of each other as churches, as true expressions of the one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic Church, celebrating the eucharist together, and 
participating in God’s mission together for the transformation of the world. 
Thus, right from the start, 7CTCV understands unity as visible unity. It assumes, 


8. The Uppsala Report 1968: Official Report of the Fourth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Uppsala, July 4-20, 1968, ed. Norman Goodall (Geneva: WCC Publications, 
1968). This and other official documents of the Commission on Faith and Order may be 
found at https://archive.org/details/faithandorderpapersdigitaledition?sort=titlesorter. 

9. Gathered for Life: Official Report, 6th Assembly World Council of Churches, 
Vancouver, Canada, 24 July-10 August 1983, ed. David Gill (Geneva: WCC Publications, 
1983). 

10. “The Unity of the Church: Gift and Calling — The Canberra Statement,” 7th 
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however, that unity can be made visible in several significant ways, and certainly 
not only in certain forms of institutional union. 

In chapter 1, TCTCV emphasizes that God’s work is about healing a bro- 
ken world and that God calls the Church to offer the gift of communion to a 
wounded humanity. There is a clear statement that visible unity requires 
churches to recognize in one another the authentic presence of the Church. 
However, it also acknowledges that for some, this may depend on changes in 
doctrine, practice, and ministry. 

In chapter 2, there is a statement that some might find ambiguous. It says 
that “the Church enjoys a spiritual, transcendent quality which cannot be 
grasped simply by looking at its visible appearance. The earthly and spiritual 
dimensions of the Church cannot be separated.”"” 

Nonetheless, this statement does emphasize that the earthly (visible) 
dimension of the Church must always be in view. This chapter builds on previ- 
ous statements about unity, emphasizing that mutual accountability is vital, 
and that each local church may contain within itself the fullness of Church, but 
should also be seen to be in dynamic relationship with other local churches. It 
refers to the way that, since New Testament times, the catholicity of the Church 
has been expressed in tangible (visible) expressions of relationship—such as 
letters, visits, and hospitality—and not merely through geographical extension. 

TCTCV Chapter 3 emphasizes that the Church is an eschatological reality, 
anticipating the kingdom of God. This reality, though, is always made plain in 
visible signs: in apostolic faith, in baptism, and in eucharist, as well as in com- 
mon service. In this chapter the essential elements of communion are outlined: 
faith, sacraments, ministry (mutually recognized and reconciled), as well as 
common decision-making and witnessing together. There is recognition that 
some significant and key differences remain, and that the hidden action of the 
Holy Spirit is needed as we seek to resolve these differences in ways that will be 
visible, not hidden. There is an affirmation that unity has a charismatic as well 
as an institutional shape, but there is never any suggestion that unity can be 
other than visible. 

Chapter 4 includes the affirmation that unity must embrace not only 
those things already named, but also shared common moral values. TCTCV 
stands in the tradition of affirming that God calls the churches to seek visible 
unity, while reflecting on the different and several ways in which that visibility 
may be made plain. 
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The Responses to The Church: Towards 
a Common Vision 


In relation to the theme of visible unity, the responses to TCTCV are, under- 
standably, very diverse indeed. The response of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for example, makes clear a continued and resolute commitment to full visible 
unity as “the essential goal of the ecumenical movement.” It refers to “the 
urgency of the visible unity of Christians” for the sake of a credible and con- 
vincing mission to the world, arguing that it can never be right for us to acqui- 
esce in the multiplicity of churches.'* Some responses, by contrast, such as the 
one from the Community of Protestant Churches in Europe, argue that 7CTCV 
seems to have only a vague sense of what unity is, mixed with a bias against 
plurality; the response wishes to affirm a lively diversity more strongly.'!* Some 
responses make no reference at all to the specific ideas of visible unity or mutual 
recognition, so that analysis has to proceed in part from silence. Many of the 
responses make clear that the churches are wrestling with what it means to 
speak of unity and what language might be most appropriate for these discus- 
sions. Some reflect on the ways in which the ecumenical movement has changed, 
such that organic union (the dominant model, as traditionally envisaged, until 
the 1970s) no longer seems to be strongly advocated. Some imply further that 
this means that visible unity is no longer the goal. However, TCTCV and the 
ecumenical movement have never made a specific kind of union the one defin- 
ing measure of visible unity. 

Many responses urge that unity needs to be made visible in these times 
through shared common service, action, or witness, or a more simple “shared 
understanding of the gospel,” rather than through doctrinal agreement.'® The 
Community of Protestant Churches in Europe suggests that mutual recogni- 
tion in a “reconciled diversity” is a much clearer and more possible goal, one 
that honors diverse traditions without trying to fit them into a monistic unity.'’ 
It could be argued that shared witness is not itself'a new idea in the ecumenical 
movement and does not need to be seen as an alternative to an older model 
focused only on doctrinal agreement. It is helpful to recall that shared common 
witness has always been part of the understanding within the WCC of the 
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meaning of visible unity. Some responses suggest that mutual recognition is 
enough, without visible unity. And mutual recognition has, from the beginning 
of the ecumenical movement, been seen as part of visible unity, not as an alter- 
native to it, or as the point of arrival. 

Undoubtedly, the responses, when read together, reflect a change of empha- 
sis within church life. In many places, this is expressed by a concern for embod- 
ied and contextual expressions of unity. In others, this is evidenced by an 
increased affirmation of diversity and plurality, a plea for unity that can take 
visible steps forward even if it cannot yet be full, along with a longing for expres- 
sions that can serve God’s mission to the world. None of these necessarily implies 
a move away from visible unity itself, but they demand a clearer understanding 
of the breadth of the ways in which that visible unity might be expressed. 


Visible/invisible 


Some of the responses demonstrate firmly a suspicion of any model of unity that 
is too abstract or that resorts to the invisible. The Church of Scotland, for exam- 
ple, says that TCTCV seems to place “too much emphasis on unity based around 
an invisible concept” and wonders what the Church with a capital C refers to in 
the text—perhaps, the invisible church? They call for clear, common, and visible 
criteria for what it would mean to recognize within each other the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church.'* Other responses also stress, in the strongest 
terms, that unity has to be visible and concrete. The Moscow Patriarchate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church says that there can be no vision of the Church outside 
of particular, living expressions of Church, and we will achieve nothing by reduc- 
ing unity to a common life with a theological minimum.” The Anglican Church 
of Canada affirms that ecclesial communion cannot refer to an invisible or spir- 
itual reality alone, and that unity requires visible marks: they name scripture, the 
ecumenical creeds, the sacraments, and locally adopted forms of the historic 
episcopate.”” Orthodox responses repeatedly emphasize that it is to visible unity 
that we call one another, and this is always interpreted not as organic (in the 
sense of institutional) union, but as visible unity in such areas as apostolic faith, 
sacraments, and faithfulness in succession to the apostles. 

The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches, in a sole contrary voice, pre- 
fers a model of “invisible unity in Christ” and describes unity in this sense as an 
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eschatological hope. They also refer, with approval, to a model of unity as “rec- 
onciled diversity,” suggesting that unity does not need to be visible, but can 
undergird visible diversity.”! 

Some respond that 7CTCVis unclear about what it means by visible unity, 
or by unity at all, and that more fundamental reflection is needed. The Com- 
munity of Protestant Churches in Europe reflects that, on the key issue of shap- 
ing the visible unity of the churches, TCTCV just repeats the well-known open 
questions about it and offers no real progress.** The Roman Catholic Church 
responds that Catholic ecclesiology fully shares the conviction that full visible 
unity must be the goal, but what this means needs to be explored in a much 
more complete and adequate way than in TCTCV. This response does highlight 
that TCTCVs emphasis on the three essential elements of the church’s life as 
faith, sacramental life, and service to the world marks a major step forward.” 

The National Council of Churches in Denmark asks whether visible unity 
is still the ecumenical vision, or whether it should be supplanted or replaced by 
a model of unity in common witness and service.** The Union of Welsh Inde- 
pendent Churches says that they “question the degree to which visible unity is 
central to the Church’s mission and believe that a clearer definition of ‘visible 
unity’ may be needed.” They argue that some may still believe that visible unity 
means organic union, while others understand it to be about recognizing in 
one another that we are partners in the gospel.” Other responses still prefer the 
language of “real yet imperfect communion,” expressing the hope that we 
might be able to speak of growing into visible unity even while we are not yet 
there. They ask whether there can be steps on the way. The Uniting Church in 
Australia would like to see the idea of visible unity developed and explained 
more fully with examples and models that could cover a range of expressions 
of unity from organic union to arrangements based on recognition.”® The 
Community of Protestant Churches in Europe pleads for much mote specific 
recommendations about a model of unity and, in particular, advocates for a 
model of “reconciled diversity’—a unity in which a plurality of diverse 
churches might mutually recognize one another.” And the Jamaica Baptist 
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Union argues that visible unity must emerge from grassroots ecumenism and 
working together.”* 

What emerges from the responses is, mostly, a commitment to unity that 
is visible in the sense of being concrete (not abstract or invisible), expressed in 
real and tangible relationships and agreements. There are several expressions of 
commitment to an understanding of unity that is relational (Aoinonia) rather 
than in any sense institutional. What also emerges is that visible unity is often 
associated with one particular model of union, whereas this has never been the 
understanding in the WCC. The responses reveal that unity is still understood 
as the gift of God (rather than something which we must win ourselves), but 
also that it must be visible, tangible, concrete, and embodied. That many of the 
responses often place visible unity in inverted commas reveals that there remains 
ambiguity and uncertainty about to what precisely it refers, though there 
remains a strong sense of its importance. There is a longing among many for 
more clarity about what commonly held things would make unity more visible. 


Unity made visible through common action 


A common thread through many of the responses is a desire to make unity 
visible through common mission, expressed by speaking together for justice and 
peace or acting together in service to the world. Finding common cause together 
is affirmed by many as an important way in which unity is deepened among us 
and made more visible to those around us. The Scottish Episcopal Church 
affirms this, as does the Baptist World Alliance.” The National Council of 
Churches in Denmark suggests that visible unity should be supplanted or 
replaced by common witness and service. (They reflect in relation to this that it 
has proved impossible to reach agreement on ministry and sacraments.*®) The 
response of the Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches emphasizes that “prac- 
tical co-operation” has priority and that unity should not be an end in itself, but 
rather a sign of peace and reconciliation for the world.*' The Episcopal Church 
affirms that the unity of the Church is made visible in shared life, work, and 
mission.** The Church of Sweden argues that doctrine is less important now 
and that the search for unity through dialogue should be supplemented by 
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unity through action.*’ The Christian Council of Sweden argues that every kind 
of diversity does not have to be reconciled before churches can act together on 
a pilgrimage of justice and peace.** The Anglican Church of Canada says that 
common witness and service should be recognized as “equally significant” with 
the traditional marks of unity, and encourages a reorientation and renewal of 
the ecumenical movement away from chiefly theological dialogue toward unity 
expressed as common mission.* The Presbyterian Church in Canada reflects 
that “our bond of union is our service to the one Lord”; and the International 
Ecumenical Fellowship pleads for “action rather than words, service rather than 
beliefs.”*° The Salvation Army says that as churches work together on alleviating 
human needs, “they begin to demonstrate the unity they are seeking.”*” A 
response from the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference of the 
Union of Utrecht, in collaboration with representatives of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church, the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar, the Spanish 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and the Old Catholic Church of the Mariavites, 
argues that it would be good to move “beyond mere formal recognition to 
speaking out together in society and practically working together in the service 
of the world.”3* The Jamaica Baptist Union also reflects that we need a new 
sense of unity through mission and crisis. The liturgy of the eucharist may be 
important; but we need a greater focus still on koinonia and unity in service, 
partly because in this area the Church more quickly finds greater consensus and 
unity can become more readily visible.” 

There are several voices (such as that of the Disciples Ecumenical Consul- 
tative Council), who say that TCTCV, and BEM before it, deal with European 
and North American issues and do not address the concerns of most of the 
world.“ The theological style and method of BEM have become normative for 
ecumenical theology, but many in the churches now have little appetite for 
theological dialogue and are much more concerned about mission, justice, and 
peace, as well as finding a post-colonial way of working together. The weight of 
discussion and concern about unity has shifted, some argue, in such a way that 
the energy and imperative is with the kind of unity that can be seen as churches 
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work together to serve God’s mission to heal the brokenness of the world. The 
Methodist Church in Ireland, for example, argues that mission now takes pre- 
cedence over the inherited structures of the past. Unity can no longer be only 
about theological affirmations, but must involve contrition, forgiveness, and 
healing in very concrete and specific ways.*' The North American Academy of 
Ecumenists notes that there is now more emphasis on the experience of faith 
than on doctrine, and that the search for unity needs to reflect this.” 

This is a striking theme in the responses: that unity becomes visible as 
churches act together. There has certainly been a key shift toward recognizing 
that a journey to visible unity must always be grounded in fellowship, common 
action, and common prayer, and not reduced to finding the ambiguity of key 
terms in texts. This is often presented as an alternative to the notion of visible 
unity as organic union or as theological dialogue. There is certainly a shift of 
emphasis among many of the churches. However, it is striking that from the 
beginning of the WCC, common witness and service, along with common 
prayer and fellowship, have always been named as part of what visible unity 
entails. 


Mutual recognition 


The language of the ecumenical movement about visibility has long implied 
that if the Church is to find or express visible unity, then visibility is not only 
about what those outside the Church see of unity between us, but also what we 
see (that is, recognize) in each other. The Evangelical Church of Greece, for 
example, in its response to TCTCV, shares the long-held understanding that 
visible unity requires that the churches are able (in many instances) to recognize 
in one another the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church.** However, the 
varied responses to TCTCV indicate that, in this area of mutual recognition, 
there are very wide differences of understanding. 

For some, like the National Council of Churches in Denmark, “mutual 
recognition in love” is suggested as achievable and preferable to agreement on 
matters of doctrine or ministry.“ For the Community of Protestant Churches 
in Europe, the mutual recognition of diverse churches, with fellowship of “table 
and pulpit,” is a model of unity (in “reconciled diversity”) that they have cele- 


brated, and which they affirm for the wider church.” The Religious Society of 
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Friends (Quakers) in Britain sees mutual recognition as a joyful acceptance of 
difference: “Quakers try hard to recognize and affirm one another’s gifts.”*° 
They suggest that growth in unity happens as we recognize one another “in the 
Spirit,” and have no issue with recognizing other churches as visible signs of 
God at work in the world.*” Mennonites also believe that the Church of Christ 
is there in all communities “that present a convincing claim to be Christian.” 
Some would recognize as churches all who profess faith in Jesus Christ. The 
Methodist Church in Britain is one church that would recognize as churches all 
communities of the faithful in which the word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments administered—irrespective, for example, of how ordained ministry 
is structured.” Many of the responses make clear that for these bodies, there is 
no impediment to recognizing other Christians as church. 

Some responses remind us that there is not everywhere a consensus about 
whether it is possible to describe other Christian communities as church, let 
alone as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. For some this remains “an open 
question,” and the issue of the “boundaries of church” is an important one. The 
Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consultation, for 
example, reflects that we cannot assume that all recognize one another as 
churches.” The response of the Roman Catholic Church, significantly, indi- 
cates that the boundaries of the Roman Catholic Church are not coterminous 
with the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church. However, in this view there 
is a distinction to be drawn between those to whom the term church applies and 
those who have not preserved “the valid episcopacy and eucharist” and are 
called ecclesial communities.’ The unity of the Church is not visible in this sense 
even among the different member churches of the WCC or of Faith and Order. 

For some, it is hard to understand why full interchangeability of ministries 
and full communion seem elusive, even when mutual recognition seems to be 
present. If we really do recognize one another as churches, and are able (in many 
instances) to recognize each other’s baptism, for example, then why is recogni- 
tion of ministry so hard to realize? For some, it seems that the criteria named for 
mutual recognition to be real may be fulfilled, but still this does not necessarily 
lead to unity. Some responses express disappointment with, and sometimes crit- 
icism of, the “present state of ecumenism,” wondering why it is that ecumenical 
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cooperation can sometimes be profound and far-reaching, but that declared 
mutual recognition is not forthcoming. Some voices say how much it would 
mean to them if only other churches would truly recognize them as churches. 
The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches suggests that full mutual recogni- 
tion of baptism would be a significant step forward.” 

In the discussions of mutual recognition, it becomes clear that this, for 
some, is a commendable and evident way forward. Other responses, however, 
indicate that we are far from seeing one other as Church. And yet, it is also 
evident that the presence of the one, holy, catholic Church is seen by some in 
churches other than their own, even when many substantial differences remain. 
Recognition, in the sense of visible unity, often seems to be clear as churches 
work together for justice and peace, but this is not always, in every place, clear 
in terms of doctrine, shared faith, common decision-making, or ministry. Some 
plead for us to build on the visible unity we have in witness and service in order 
to move closer together in terms of sacraments and ministry. Others warn that 
common working together in and of itself does not mean that we have found 
mutual recognition of each other as Church. 


A unity that embraces plurality 


Some of the responses reflect a growing tendency in some contexts to defend 
and to advocate for plurality as part of unity. There seems to be a growing sense 
that visible unity must never homogenize the Church, but leave room always 
for difference. There is, however, much wrestling with the limits of that differ- 
ence. The Roman Catholic response speaks of the “complex beauty” of a diverse 
Church. And in this they are at one with the Community of Protestant 
Churches in Europe, which asks why diversity should ever, in itself, be a prob- 
lem.™ For the North American Academy of Ecumenists, it is vital that we affirm 
“unity in diversity” and that we impose no greater burden than is necessary for 
the recognition of unity in faith.” A report from the Anglican-Pentecostal Con- 
sultation asks why we need to order the diversity that flows from the Holy 
Spirit.°° The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches argues that diversity is 
part of unity and that unity must never be reduced to uniformity; they recog- 
nize, though, the risk that a celebration of diversity might simply sustain the 
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status quo.” The Church of England advocates “embracing plurality whilst 
seeking unity of purpose,” and taking a minimalist view of the essentials of 
Church, leaving room for a more local expression of diversity.** The Christian 
Council of Sweden argues that not all diversity needs to be reconciled, in the 
sense of “sorted out” or eradicated; we should not, however, allow some differ- 
ences, such as the division into church families, to appear as permanent.” The 
United Methodist Church urges that we cannot simply be content to “agree to 
disagree.” It also argues that it is not our differences (or diversity) that might be 
reconciled, but it is we who are being reconciled to God (together) despite our 
differences. Some voices warn that there are limits to what kind of plurality 
might be embraced by visible unity, and that unity is actually becoming more 
difficult because of radical changes in doctrine and practice in some church 
communities. The response from the Church of England urges that though 
some kinds of difference (about moral issues) seem now to threaten our unity, 
there is no reason why they could not be held within a unity that can embrace 
difference, since the Church has been able in its history to embrace profound 
difference on what might have been considered even more fundamental ques- 
tions. The issue of how unity and diversity can be held together, as we search 
for visible unity, remains a pressing and difficult one, and many of the responses 
wrestle with this. 


What kind of unity? 


There is some measure of difference among the responses as they ask what kind 
of unity we might be searching for, or what unity it is that God is bringing. 
There is some frustration expressed that TCTCV does not offer more in terms 
of specific and clear models for unity, that unity remains vague and undefined. 
There is also some criticism—for example, from the Community of Protestant 
Churches in Europe—of the failure of the WCC to “act as a motor for the 
actualization of church unity.” For some, like the Uniting Church in Sweden, 
the unity of the Church alone is too narrow a goal, and the unity we pray for 
and long for must be no less than the unity of humankind and of all creation.” 
For others, such as the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland, the focus 
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should be on the apostolic faith, the sacraments and the ministry of the Church, 
and a search among the churches for a “broader unanimity.’ They plead for 
more than a “minimal consensus”®—although we should not forget the gains 
made. Some of the responses suggest ways in which churches might move for- 
ward in relation to present unresolved differences. Others argue that we need to 
take steps in the direction of positive reconciliation in terms of the healing of 
wounds of division in history. The Roman Catholic response urges the need to 
ask for pardon for divisions.® For the Orthodox Church of Finland, “it is diff- 
cult to denote positive forms of durable unity without eucharistic communion.” 
They state that the present division of the Church can never be properly 
described as “legitimate diversity in unity.’ And, as has been noted, many 
advocate a model of visible unity that builds on working together in witness 
and service to the world. 

However, while there are differences in the understandings of what the 
unity of the Church might mean and how that might become visible, there is 
agreement that there is an imperative to search, pray, and work toward that visi- 
ble unity. The Roman Catholic response encourages us to continue trusting that 
what unites us is stronger than what divides us, that in our shared experience of 
martyrdom (the “ecumenism of blood”), we see a true kind of unity.°* Many are 
profoundly frustrated with the slow pace of progress; some look for progress in 
areas other than doctrine or ministry; and some look beyond the churches to the 
humankind and creation they serve. But all are searching for a path of obedience 
to Jesus Christ who prayed “that they may all be one” (John 17:21). From the 
beginning of its life, the WCC has always sketched visible unity in broad and 
plural terms: in faith, communion, ministry, decision-making, witness, and ser- 
vice. New decades provoke new emphases and sometimes accuse past saints of 
forgetting a vital sign of unity. But though none of us see clearly, all of us may 
acknowledge that unity may become and must become visible in all these ways. 


Conclusion 


It is evident, perhaps surprisingly to some, that the responses to TCTCV reveal 
a strong and resolute commitment among the churches to the visible unity of 
the Church. There are differences among them in relation to what makes unity 
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visible and what constitutes mutual recognition. There is more of a tendency 
now (than, for example, at the time of BEM), across many of the churches, to 
focus much more on unity becoming visible through common mission and 
speaking out for justice and peace. This is partly because of frustration about 
the slowness of progress of faith, sacraments, and ministry, and partly because 
of the pressing demands of the needs of the world. There is a stronger affirma- 
tion of diversity as part of unity among and within the churches (and in the 
wider world), and a deeper sense that catholicity can, and indeed naturally will, 
embrace diversity. There is, among many, a greater sense that a visibly united 
Church can cope with a certain kind of unresolved mess or, as some might put 
it, “temporary anomalies,” for the sake of overcoming the principal anomaly of 
disunity. The Church in Wales, for example, refers back to the 1998 Lambeth 
Conference in this vein.” There is a greater sense than there might have been at 
the time of BEM that some forms of church life (in the global North, for exam- 
ple) are dying; that the Church in some places is waiting for a kind of rebirth; 
and that a renewed Church can only be imagined as a more visibly united 
Church. There is strong encouragement among the responses for us to make 
our unity visible whenever and in whatever ways we can: through sharing wor- 
ship (even if we cannot yet share the eucharist); in common Bible study; in 
keeping together the World Day of Prayer for Creation; in prophetic and visible 
gestures by our church leaders; and in sharing and deepening ecumenical spiri- 
tuality. A response from the South Australian Dialogue of the Roman Catholics 
and the Uniting Churches simply says what many other responses echo: “We 
can live in unity without common answers to all our questions.””° We certainly 
do not have common answers to all our questions. But in response to Christ’s 
prayer, there is still, among the churches, a lively hope that we shall find the gift 
of unity. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Communion and Koinonia 


Ellen K. Wondra 


Introduction 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)! uses two interrelated notions 
to explore the unity of the Church: mission (missio) and communion (koino- 
nia). Both of these terms have a rich and complex surplus of meanings. The 
term mission encompasses God’s activity and intention to save and transform all 
creation (in which the Church participates); witness to the gospel in a wide 
variety of ways (including martyrdom); proclamation and evangelism; admin- 
istration of the sacraments; and loving service of many sorts. The term commu- 
nion encompasses understandings of the Church as body of Christ; temple of 
the Holy Spirit; community called into covenant with God; communion of 
local churches; sign and servant of God’s design (including as sacrament); and 
as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic.” Together these images convey the dyna- 
mism and direction of the unity of the Church: creaturely and human commu- 
nion with God is part of God’s design and central to God’s mission. The Church 
receives communion as a gift from God, and as a challenge to participate in the 
divine mission as both sign and instrument. For the communion of the Church 
truly to be an image of the communion of God, it must go beyond itself in 
mission. The elaboration of this constellation of images and insights in the 
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WCC Publications, 2013), §§1-20, 58-69. Henceforth, TCTCV. Also see Glenroy Lalor, 
“The Church and Mission in The Church: Towards a Common Vision,” chapter 10 of this 
volume, 108-118. 

2. TCTCV, §§18-32. 
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ecclesiology of communion provides a unifying connection between God, the 
Church, and the world. Almost all the churches and groups that have 
responded to TCTCV agree that the understanding of Church as communion 
is helpful and generative, particularly as it connects communion and mission. 

Koinonia and communion are complex concepts with strong biblical roots. 
The word koinonia is used in many texts: Acts 2:42; Romans 15:26; 1 Corinthi- 
ans 1:9; 10:16; 2 Corinthians 6:14; 8:4; 9:13; 13:13; Galatians 2:9; Philippians 
1:5; 2:1; 3:10; Philemon 6; Hebrews 13:16; and 1 John 1:3; 6; 7. The concept 
also incorporates the sense of being en Christo, in Christ (found in the letters of 
St Paul and elsewhere), as well as the sense of being one with God in Christ and 
therefore with each other and the world (found in the Gospel of John). In scrip- 
ture, communion encompasses all of human life with God and in creation, 
from being rooted in trust in God and participating in the sacraments, to ser- 
vice, evangelism, and mission, caring for the whole of God’s creation, and living 
in eschatological hope.‘ 

Over the ages, theology, ecclesiology, liturgy, and pastoral practice have seen 
koinonia, or communion, as central to Christian faith, life, and the church. Even 
before koinonia ecclesiology became an ecumenical focal point in the late 20th 
century, the notion of the Church as communion was already embedded in the 
recognition that churches at the local and regional level, as well as churches 
across denominational traditions, already share a certain fellowship that is anal- 
ogous to the fellowship of the disciples with Jesus and with each other.’ Renew- 
ing that fellowship in today’s Church is required for the churches’ “full visible 
unity.” In turn, such unity is necessary for the churches’ effective participation in 
the mission of God to bring the whole of creation into communion with God. 


3. Ina 1995 paper, Orthodox theologian John Zizioulas sees the concept of koinonia 
as providing “us with a key to deal with almost every ecumenical issue in a theological 
way’ because it interrelates the central theological topics and ecclesiological and ecumeni- 
cal issues “in an organic way .... Thus, the potential of such a concept for the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement can be almost inexhaustible” (John Zizioulas, “Faith and Order Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow,” Faith and Order consultation with younger theologians, 3-11 
August 1995, para. 9, https://www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/commissions/ 


faith-and-order/xii-essays/faith-and-order-yesterday-today-and-tomorrow). 

4. Towards Koinonia in Faith, Life and Witness: A Discussion Paper, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 161 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1993), §§21-44. 

5. TCTCV, “Historical Note,” 41-46. Among the factors stimulating this develop- 
ment are Vatican II, the revival of eucharistic piety in the Orthodox churches, and 
widespread liturgical renewal in many church families. The WCC is itself'a community 


of churches praying and pressing for ever fuller communion among communions. 
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As a convergence document, TCTCYV offers this communion ecclesiology 
to the churches for continuing reception. The lengthy work leading to TCTCV 
has involved dialogue, consultation, testing of ideas, response, and revision. 
This complex and lengthy process has led to actual convergence on ecclesiology, 
although as TCTCV and the responses to it indicate, that convergence is not yet 
full agreement. That is, 7C7CV is itself an expression of the real yet imperfect 
communion that the churches already share. 


From BEM to TCTCV 


Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM)° gives a preliminary account of the 
notion that the Church’s unity is best understood and lived out as communion 
in faith, life, and witness. Ecclesial communion is grounded in the triune God 
and is a gift of the Spirit (iv—v); it isa matter of “living in communion with God 
through Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit.’’ Therefore, “all members of the 
Church are called to confess their faith and to give account of their hope. They 
are to identify with the joys and sufferings of all people as they seek to witness 
in caring love.”* Eucharistic communion with Christ is the source and basis of 
communion within the Church, the body of Christ. Communion with Christ 
prompts the active participation of the churches and of believers in the “ongo- 
ing restoration of the world’s situation and the human condition.”? 

In WCC’s work on ecclesiology, the responses to BEM are taken to identify 
this approach to ecclesiology as one way to come to “a convergent vision on 
ecclesiology.” From this point it is possible to develop “basic ecclesiological 
principles, which could provide common perspectives for the churches’ differ- 
ent ecclesiologies and serve as a framework for their convergence.”'? In addition 
to the core vision of communion, four other conceptions of the Church “could 
contribute in a complementary way” to this ecclesiology: Church as gift of the 
word of God; as mystery or sacrament of God’s love for the world; as the pil- 
grim people of God; and as servant and prophetic sign of the kingdom." 


6. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

7. BEM, “Ministry,” §1. 

8. BEM, “Ministry,” $4. 

9. BEM, “Eucharist,” §§19-21. 

10. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 1982-1990: Report on the Process and Responses, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 149 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1990), V.C. $4. Hence- 
forth, BEM 82-90. 

11. BEM 82-90, V.C. §§11-16. 
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Faith and Order’s focus on the ecclesiology of communion is given shape 
by the statement on unity of the 1991 WCC assembly in Canberra. “The 
Unity of the Church: Gift and Calling”"’ begins by saying that “the purpose of 
God according to Holy Scripture is to gather the whole of creation under the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ in whom, by the power of the Holy Spirit, all are 
brought into communion with God (Eph. 1). The Church is the foretaste of 
this communion with God and with one another.” The purpose, or mission, of 
the Church is to manifest communion in order to point to “the fullness of 
communion with God, humanity and the whole creation in the glory of the 
kingdom.” The Canberra statement presents unity in a new way: it is “a koi- 
nonia given and expressed in the common confession of the apostolic faith; a 
common sacramental life entered by the one baptism and celebrated together 
in one eucharistic fellowship; a common life in which members and ministries 
are mutually recognized and reconciled; and a common mission witnessing to 
all people to the gospel of God’s grace and serving the whole of creation.” 4 

The 5th World Conference on Faith and Order in 1993 (Santiago de Com- 
postela) focused on koinonia as the form of unity which the churches are given 
and to which they are called.'* The discussion paper prepared for the conference 
elaborates on Canberra's new understanding of unity, beginning with the theo- 
logical insight that the biblical view of humanity is fundamentally relational. The 
discussion paper presents the key elements of the communion ecclesiology that 
are developed in subsequent work and presented as a significant grounding ele- 
ment of the convergences identified in TCTCV. In what follows, I have identi- 
fied the major theological, sacramental, missional, and ecclesiological elements, 
using the order in which they appear in TCTCV, and noting where they are 


12. “The Unity of the Church: Gift and Calling — The Canberra Statement,” 7th 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Canberra, Australia, 1991, https://www 
.oikoumene.org/resources/documents/the-unity-of-the-church-gift-and-calling-the- 
canberra-statement. Henceforth, TUC. 

13. TUG, 1.1. 

14. TUG, 2.1. 

15. See On the Way to Fuller Koinonia: Official Report of the Fifth World Conference 
on Faith and Order, Faith and Order Paper No. 166, ed. Thomas F. Best and Gunther 
Gassmann (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1993). Henceforth, OWFK. This report includes 


presentations on the scriptural, theological, and spiritual aspects of koinonia as well as 


discussion papers and reports, sermons, and the study paper prepared for the conference, 
Towards Koinonia in Faith, Life and Witness. 
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found in the other major documents.'® These elements are inextricably inter- 
twined, regardless of the sequence in which they may be presented in each doc- 
ument. Atleast 65 of the of 78 responses to TCTCV discuss koinonia ecclesiology 
to some extent.'”? Some of these responses are critical of certain elements, dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. Four responses reject this approach to ecclesiology.'* 
Five responses are silent on it, focusing instead on other matters.” 

It is also important to note the major shift in emphasis between BEM and 
TCTCV. From BEM through The Nature and Purpose of the Church (NPC), the 
focus is on the nature of the Church, which, as a gift of God, is fundamentally 
given (not humanly devised) and, presumably, fixed with certain essential charac- 
teristics and elements. The life and mission of the Church are enactments of this 
nature. Diversity and change are integral parts of the Church’s nature, but only up 
to the point that they contribute to and do not deny, diminish, or detract from the 
core elements that constitute the Church as a gift of God, as creature of the word, 
and as community and sign of communion with God. Yet, focus on the nature of 
the Church can be taken to indicate an entity that is essentially static, abstracted 
from the realities of human history, and unchanging in significant ways. 

The Nature and Mission of the Church (NMC) and TCTCV take a different 


approach in beginning from and thus emphasizing the mission of the Church 


16. The documents cited here are: OWFK; “The Church: Local and Universal,” 
in Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of 
Churches: Sixth Report (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1990 (henceforth, /WG); The Nature 
and Purpose of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 181 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1999), henceforth, NPC ; The Nature and 
Mission of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, Faith and Order Paper 
No. 198 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2005), henceforth, NMC; and TCTCV. See 
“Historical Note” in TCTCV, 41-46, as well as the other historical accounts given in 
brief in many of the responses. 

17. The response of the Roman Catholic Church finds the roots of this ecclesiology 
in Vatican II. See Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith 
and Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan 
Drissi (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), henceforth CRTC 2. 

18. (1) : Moscow Patriarchate, Russian Orthodox Church, (CRTC 1, 133-136); (2) The 
Holy Council of the Polish Orthodox Church (Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie 
Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi [Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021], 190, henceforth, 
CRTC 1); (3) The Association of Mennonite Congregations in Germany (CRTC 2, 3-4); (4) 
The, Armenian Apostolic Church, Holy Mother See of Etchmiadzin, (CRTC 2, 64). 

19. Presbyterian Church of Canada (CRTC 1, 65-67); United Protestant Church of 
France (CRTC 1, 68-74); Ecumenical Meeting Ain-Savoie-Haute Savoie (CRTC 1, 
338-9); Council of Churches in the Netherlands (CRTC 2, 237-242). 
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as participation in the design of God to reconcile the world to the divine being. 
This is a dynamic design that unfolds in the particularities of Christian commu- 
nities in widely varying times and circumstances. God’s unchanging desire is for 
the restoration of communion between God and creation; how God carries out 
this work is accommodated to circumstances. The Church, as “sign and instru- 
ment of God’s intention and plan for the whole world,” “points beyond itself to 
the purpose of all creation,” the communion with the divine, which is the king- 
dom of God.” The diversity of the local churches (who in communion with 
each other are the universal Church) is testimony to the dynamic aspect of the 
Church. Diversity and adaptability are key components of communion; with- 
out them, the Church cannot participate in the dynamic mission of God. 

The central claim of communion ecclesiology is that “Communion, whose 
source is the very life of the Holy Trinity, is both the gift by which the Church 
lives and, at the same time, the gift that God calls the Church to offer to a 
wounded and divided humanity in hope of reconciliation and healing.””' In the 
celebration of the holy eucharist, God gives the gift of communion and empow- 
ers the Church to manifest and witness to this gift in the world.”? Communion, 
then, is both gift and challenge. 

This view of communion has extensive and deep scriptural roots, most fully 
presented in the Canberra study document “Towards Koinonia in Faith, Life 
and Witness.” These are presented in condensed form throughout TCTCV.? 
Koinonia has a complex meaning, encompassing such relational elements as “‘to 
have something in common,’ ‘to share,’ ‘to participate, ‘to have part in,’ ‘to act 
together’ or ‘to be in a contractual relationship involving obligations of mutual 
accountability.” That is, koinonia involves a tightly interwoven relationship of 
faith, common life (including worship), mission and witness, and church order. 
This understanding of communion, fellowship, or koinonia is variously expressed 
in the traditions and theologies of all Christian churches.” 

The fact that communion springs from the very being of God and is a gift 
of God means that “the Church belongs to God and does not exist for itself.”?° 


20. TCTCV, §43, drawing on OWFK, 14; compare NPC, §§$34, 41; NMC, 
§§14-17. 

21. TCTCYV, §1; JWG, 1, 5-11. The various elements of this statement are also 
present but dispersed throughout both NMC and NPC. 

22. TCTCV, §§42-43; cf. NPC, §§56, 68, 79-80; NMC, §§32, 67, 79-81. 

23. See especially TCTCV, §§ 13-27. 

24. NMC, §23; NPC, §52. 

25. John Zizioulas, “The Church as Communion: A Presentation on the World 
Conference Theme,” in OWFK, 103. 

26. TCTCV, §13; compare NPC, §§8, 9, 26, 111; NMC, §§8, 9, 37, 43-44. 
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As “both a divine and a human reality,”*? the Church exists to participate in 
God’s mission to reconcile all creation in communion with God and among its 
interwoven and multifaceted parts.” The diversity and interdependence of cre- 
ation are part of God’s design, and “legitimate diversity” and interdependence 
are permanent aspects of communion in creation and in the Church.” Local 
churches differ one from another, reflecting the gifts and needs of their partic- 
ular contexts, and leading to particular approaches to mission, service, and wor- 
ship. The local church is emphasized in /WG, NPC III.B, and NMC §§16-17, 
the sections discussing unity and diversity.°° 

In the Church, unity is expressed through each local church’s being in 
communion with all other local churches across time and space.*! The univer- 
sal Church is the communion of all local churches such that “all of them 
together are the same Church present and acting in this world.” The diversity 
of local churches that are in communion with each other is a prime example of 
what is meant by “legitimate diversity.” “The ecclesial elements required for full 
communion within a visibly united church—the goal of the ecumenical move- 
ment—are communion in the fullness of apostolic faith; in sacramental life; in 
a truly one and mutually recognized ministry; in structures of conciliar relations 
and decision-making; and in common witness and service in the world.”* 

The churches already share a great degree of communion that is both real and 
imperfect. The goal of full communion is always in some measure eschatological, 
both “already” and “not yet,’™ awaiting its fullness as a gift and promise of God. 
Koinonia entails shared moral values as well as confession of one faith.” It entails 
ongoing reform and renewal in the Church, in which all the baptized have a 
“place and proper responsibility.’>° The purpose of structures of the Church 
(including authority and episkopé) is to serve and build up the churches’ koinonia, 
to foster and maintain communion both within and beyond the Church.*” 


27. TCTCV, §23; compare NMC, §13; NPC, $13. 

28. TCTCV, §§1, 59; compare NPC, §§8, 32, 47, 57, 112; NMC, §§8, 33, 40, 47, 
111. 

29. TCTCV, §§28, 31; compare NMC, §§61-64; NPC, §§16, 21, 60-63, 64. 

30. See TCTCV, “Historical Note,” 41—46. 

31. TCTCV, §29; compare JWG, §13; NPC, §$63, 66. 

32. TCTCV, §31; compare JWG, §19. 

33. TCTCV, §37; compare TUC, 2.1; ]WG, §25; NPC, §67; NMC, $66. 

34. TCTCV, §34; NPC, §§35-37; NMC, §§48-50. 

35. TCTCV, $62; compare NPC, §116; NMC, §116. 

36. TCTCV, §53; compare NPC, §§83, 99; NMC, §§83-85. 

37. TCTCV, §53; NPC, §90; NMC, §90. 
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TCTCV may use koinonia as the focal vision of the Church, yet it strengthens 
and deepens this central view with a number of other views of the Church (as 
recommended by BEM). As koinonia, the Church is the prophetic, priestly, and 
royal people of God.** It is the body of Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit; 
it is sign and servant of God's design for the world, and in this way, a sacrament.” 

In sum, TCTCV presents communion/koinonia as a gift of God and a 
challenge to the Church for its life and witness. Communion is “manifested in 
three interrelated ways: unity in faith, unity in sacramental life, and unity in 
service (in all its forms, including ministry and mission).”*! Such manifesta- 
tions are evident already in various aspects of the Church at local and universal 
levels. Yet they will be more fully manifest in the full visible unity of the 
churches, which is yet to come. 


Responses from the Churches 


Almost all of the responding churches and groups value the model of commu- 
nion ecclesiology used in TCTCV and find it helpful to growth in mission and 
unity both internally and with other Christians. A significant majority of the 
responses affirm that a consensus has been reached on the church as commu- 
nion. Yet there is significant diversity in how the notion of communion/koino- 
nia is understood theologically, ecclesiologically, and ecclesially. Such diversity 
is legitimate, up to some unspecified point; and it need not be divisive.” There 
remain, however, actual barriers and necessary further work as part of the pro- 
cess of the mutual recognition that is necessary for full communion. 


Theological diversity 


TCTCV and many of the responses view koinonia as the preferred image for the 
relationship between God and creation, including the Church. However, a 
number of responses suggest that the image or model of covenant is more help- 
ful because it has a more extensive biblical basis (including in the Old Testa- 
ment). Further, covenant focuses on God’s call and creation’s response, thereby 
keeping clear the distinction between God and the Church that the image of 
koinonia may blur or obscure.*? The communion model may also lead to an 


38. TCTCV, §§17—20; compare NPC, §§18, 83; NMC, $19. 

39. TCTCV, §21; compare NPC, §§19-25; NMC, §§20-23. 

40. TCTCV §§25-27; compare NMC, §47; NPC, $48. 

41. TCTCV §67; compare TUC, 2.1; NPC, §121; NMC, §122. 

42. Vermont Ecumenical Council and Bible Study (CRTC J, 223) and elsewhere. 

43. Church of Scotland (CRTC J, 2), Church of England (CRTC 1, 51), Baptist 
World Alliance (CRTC 2, 287-8, 294). 
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underestimation of human failings and. sin; 


or even to an exaggerated 
divinization of the Church.® Preference for a covenant model is expressed in 
Reformed Protestant responses. *° 

Some responses cast koinonia in more Christocentric terms than does 
TCTCV, noting that ecclesiology needs to begin from the cross.“”7 A more 
Christocentric approach underscores the importance of Christ’s self-emptying 
for salvation and Christian life. Such selfemptying is an integral part of the 
koinonia that is God and that characterizes God’s relation to the world. 

Where TCTCV and some responses view the eucharist as central to com- 
munion with God and other Christians, other responses think the emphasis on 
the eucharist is too great,’ so that it overshadows the fundamental missional 
character of communion,” beginning with the divine life itself.°° This critique 
challenges TCTCV and some churches’ understanding of the Church as sacra- 
ment. A number of responses cast the Church as creatura verbi Divini’! or 
creatura evangelii,” a typically Protestant emphasis that focuses on the impor- 
tance of the gospel rather than the sacraments as the foundation of the Church. 

The conviction that koinonia centered in the eucharist is a credible under- 
standing of communion is called into question by the fact that it is precisely in 
the eucharist that the churches are most visibly and obdurately divided.* 


Ecclesiological diversity 


The ecclesiology of communion is seen as helpful in a number of ways. Perhaps 
most important is its emphasis on legitimate diversity as integral to unity, which 


44, Methodist Church in Ireland (CRTC J, 141). 

45. Community of Protestant Churches in Europe (CRTC 2, 272). 

46. For example: Mr Peter H. Rempel (CRTC 1, 253); National Council of 
Churches in Denmark (CRTC 2, 246); Baptist World Alliance (CRTC 2, 288). The 
response of the Community of Protestant Churches in Europe notes that the emphasis on 
koinonia ecclesiology postdates its foundational documents and agreements, including the 
Leuenberg Agreement, 1973 (CRTC 2, 272). 

47. Christian Council of Sweden (CRTC 2, 234). 

48. Christian Council of Norway (CRTC J, 236). 

49. International Ecumenical Fellowship (CRTC 1, 311-312). 

50. Compare TCTCYV, Introduction, $§13, 16, 37. 

51. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 88), Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 146), Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian 
Upper Lusatia (CRTC 1, 192). 

52. Evangelical Church in Germany (CRTC 2, 114). 

53. Church of Scotland (CRTC /, 8, 12), Canadian Council of Churches (CRTC J, 
233), United Reformed Church (CRTC 2, 209). 
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is too easily taken to mean uniformity.*4 (Many responses request further dis- 
cussion and clarification of the notion of legitimate diversity, and especially of 
its limits.) Communion is relational and therefore “dynamic and processual,”»” 
whereas unity is too easily viewed as static and primarily dogmatic. Koinonia 
highlights the interdependence of the churches, an interdependence that is 
enriching.** The emphasis on communion in 7CTCYV assists churches to rec- 
ognize that other churches are, indeed, part of the one, holy, catholic, and apos- 
tolic Church, already in real if imperfect communion.” 

Another helpful element of TCTCVs view of communion is that it includes 
koinonia in moral values.** Yet the meaning of this claim is far from clear, espe- 
cially in light of the idea of legitimate diversity. 

A number of responses find communion ecclesiology flawed in important 
ways. For example, it is overly abstract and outside of lived church traditions 
rooted in scripture and tradition.” It is utopian and unrealistic. It does not 
give adequate attention to the reality and significance of conflict and suffer- 
ing.°' The Church’s being as communion cannot exist apart from the Church's 
doing.” the legitimacy of koinonia ecclesiology is linked to its concrete mani- 
festation in mission beyond the local church.” 

As presented in TCTCYV, the meaning of the Church “as a reflection of the 


communion of the Triune God” is unclear™ 


and misleading®—an observa- 
tion related to the theological concern about distinguishing between the church 


and God noted above. 


54. Church in Wales (CRTC 1, 63), North American Academy of Ecumenists 
(CRTC 1, 317), Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches (CRTC 1, 151), Roman Catholic 
Church (CRTC 2, 169). See Andrzej Choromanski, Legitimate Diversity in TCTCV and 
the Responses,” in this volume, 153-170. 

55. Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 149). 

56. Joint Commission on Doctrine, Church of Scotland and the Roman Catholic 
Church (CRTC 2, 375). 

57. North Carolina Council of Churches (CRTC 2, 260). 

58. Vermont Ecumenical Council and Bible Society (CRTC 1, 224-5); Evangelical 
Church of Greece (CRTC 2, 76); Roman Catholic Church (CRTC 2, 202-4); Baptist 
World Alliance (CRTC 2, 294-5); and others. 

59. Christian Law Panel of Experts (CRTC 2, 271); Moscow Patriarchate, Russian 
Orthodox Church (CRTC 1, 133). 

60. French Informal Ecumenical Group (CRTC 1, 329). 

61. Church of England (CRTC 1, 51-2); Church in Wales (CRTC 1, 62-3). 

62. Church of Sweden (CRTC 1, 113). 

63. Evangelical Church in Germany (CRTC 2, 114); Baptist World Alliance (CRTC 
2, 288). 

64. Church of England (CRTC 1. 42). 

65. Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia (CRTC 1, 193). 
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Some Orthodox responses note that the oinonia ecclesiology in TCTCV 
and other WCC work is not accepted by all Orthodox churches. Accepting 
the ecumenical version would cause serious theological difficulties for these 
churches. 

Numerous Protestant responses suggest that koinonia ecclesiology must at 
the least be balanced and perhaps replaced by an ecclesiology that highlights 
covenant (as above), and/or locates unity in “the doctrine of the Gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments”®—but not also in church structures and 
offices of ministry and oversight. 

Other responses suggest ecclesiology should be rooted not in koinonia but 
in the missio dei,® in which the Church is better understood as ekklesia, called 
out for God’s mission.” Still other responses think that more attention to these 
images is needed to balance the focus on koinonia. Others focus on the Church 
as creatura verbi Divini, noting that all churches already agree that Christ is the 
bringer of salvation, so that a more explicitly Christocentric ecclesiology better 
reflects the convergence that exists.”! 


Ecclesial diversity 


‘The range of views of what it means for the churches to live in unity or commu- 
nion is vast and indicates the limits of convergence.” As noted above, TCTCV 
states that “the ecclesial elements required for full communion within a visibly 
united church—the goal of the ecumenical movement—are communion in the 
fullness of apostolic faith; in sacramental life; in a truly one and mutually rec- 
ognized ministry; in structures of conciliar relations and decision-making; and 
in common witness and service in the world.” This statement may express a 


66. Moscow Patriarchate, Russian Orthodox Church (CRTC J, 133); Armenian 
Apostolic Church, Mother See of Holy Etchmiadzin (CRTC 2, 64). 

67. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 87); Evangelical Church in 
Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia (CRTC 1, 191); United Reformed Church 
(CRTC 1, 197); and others. In some cases, there is explicit use of or reference to Confessio 
Augustana 7. 

68. Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 147). 

69. International Ecumenical Fellowship (CRTC 1, 312); Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 148); Union of Welsh Independent Churches (CRTC 1, 
186); Evangelical Church of Greece (CRTC 2, 73-4); National Council of Churches in 
Denmark (CRTC 2, 246). 

70. Christian Council of Norway (CRTC J, 238). 

71. For example, Finnish Ecumenical Council (CRTC 2, 225). 

72. See Susan Durber, “Visible Unity and Mutual Recognition,” chapter 1 of this 
volume, 1-16. 
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convergence, but it does not express agreement. It does not go far enough for 
some churches because it does not include the episcopate and its succession.” 
For others it goes too far in various ways: the emphasis on sacraments rather 
than the faith of the believer or the missio dei; the suggestion that the threefold 
ministry is the normative pattern; the insistence on structural unity when unity 
in word and sacraments is sufficient; and so on. 

Some responses question whether communion must entail unity, let alone 
full visible unity.”* Because communion includes legitimate diversity, mutual 
recognition with sharing of ministry, membership, witness, and/or service may 
be a more appropriate goal.” Mutual recognition can be based on agreement 
on the gospel and the administration of the sacraments,” without entailing 
unity of structure or practice. In addition to the Augsburg Confession, the 
Bonn Agreement,” the Leuenberg Agreement,” the agreements and practices 
of many United/Uniting churches,” Methodist connexionalism,® and the 
observance of the motto of the Unitas Fratrum®' are all suggested as models of 
how churches may live in communion with each other. “Full visible unity” 
ought not to be seen as the immediate or proximate goal. Many responses 
express a desire for churches to extend greater mutual recognition to each other 
as churches. Mutual recognition is at least a stage on the way to communion— 
and numerous responses suggest that approaching communion in stages is 
helpful, hopeful, and realistic at this point. 


73. For example, Roman Catholic Church (CRTC 2, 175, 191, 210). 

74. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 91); French Informal Ecumeni- 
cal Group (CRTC 1, 327); Union of Welsh Independent Churches (CRTC 1, 176, 179). 

75. Union of Welsh Independent Churches (CRTC J, 176); National Council of 
Churches in Denmark (CRTC 2, 248). 

76. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 88-9), Evangelical Church in 
Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia (CRTC 1, 192-3); United Reformed Church 
(CRTC 1, 197). 

77. International Ecumenical Fellowship (CRTC 1, 311). 

78. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 86-7); Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 146); Community of Protestant Churches in Europe 
(CRTC 2, 266). 

79. Uniting Church in Sweden (CRTC 2, 26); Evangelical Church of Westphalia 
(CRTC 2, 66); Uniting Church in Australia (CRTC 2, 93). 

80. Methodist Church in Ireland (CRTC 1, 139). 

81. Moravian Church in Jamaica and the Cayman Islands (CRTC J, 128-32); 
Episcopal Church (CRTC 1, 166). 
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Communion and Ecumenical Methodology 


Responses to TCTCV contain many observations and suggestions about the 
method used by Faith and Order, as it touches on questions of communion/ 
koinonia. The two most frequent—greater attention to the views of evangelical 
and “new” churches; and greater integration of theology with life and mis- 
sion—are already on the current agenda of Faith and Order, so I will not elab- 
orate further on them here. 

Also important are the observations and suggestions about more fully 
incorporating a Reformed Protestant point of view through, for example: 


* balancing “communion” with “covenant”® and the notion of church as 
creatura verbi Divini® 


* being clearer about the primacy of scripture and methods of interpreta- 
tion 

* focusing on agreement on doctrine and sacraments while allowing 
diversity in “human traditions” such as rites, ceremonies, and struc- 
tures® 


* shifting the basis of communion from koinonia to mission® 


* putting more emphasis on personhood and spirituality as a balance to 
the emphasis on the corporate and especially the structural 


¢ adopting a more thoroughgoing eschatological approach*® 


‘The responses that note a need for greater consideration of Reformed Prot- 
estant thought ask for balance and inclusion, without directly suggesting that 
the more sacramental approaches of others is mistaken. 


82. Church in Wales (CRTC 1, 56); North American Academy of Ecumenists 
(CRTC 1, 318); Paul S. Fiddes (CRTC 2, 298-301). 

83. Evangelical Church in the Rhineland (CRTC 1, 88); Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches (CRTC J, 146); Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian 
Upper Lusatia (CRTC 1, 192-3). 

84. Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches (CRTC I, 146-7), National Council of 
Churches in Denmark (CRTC 2, 248); compare Augsburg Confession 7. 

85. International Ecumenical Fellowship (CRTC 1, 310); Federation of Swiss 
Protestant Churches (CRTC 1, 144-5); Christian Council of Norway (CRTC 1, 238); 
Evangelical Church of Greece (CRTC 2, 73); National Council of Churches in Denmark 
(CRTC 2, 249). 

86. Christian Council of Norway (CRTC J, 239). 
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As noted, some responses suggest that focusing on communion rather than 
unity (especially understood as uniformity) shifts ecumenical methodology 
toward embrace of communion as necessarily including “legitimate diversi- 
ty’—a term which most responses agree needs further elaboration and clarifica- 
tion. At the same time, various responses indicate clearly what some of the 
limits of that range are for them,*” making it clear that further clarification will 
be a deeply challenging process for all the churches. 

Part of the methodological shift may include some process of identifying 
both the areas of agreement* and those of disagreement, so that the latter can 
be more fully and directly engaged, specifically with an eye toward identifying 
the range of “legitimate diversity.’® I think this approach is different from 
earlier “comparative ecclesiologies” in two ways. First, it makes clear that the 
churches’ areas of agreement or communion are much greater, more extensive, 
and more significant than their areas of disagreement. Second, it raises the ques- 
tion of which differences need be divisive, and which are, rather, enriching or 
acceptable. It also makes it possible to address what I consider a very important 
matter: shifting the question from “Can or does my church believe or do X?” to 
“Can my church be in communion with those who believe or do X?” 

Another important shift is suggested by the “receptive ecumenism”” 
approach, which suggests that the fundamental method needs to be that of 
learning from the other, so that churches can seek answers together rather than 
seeking common answers. This would entail greater practice among the 
churches of self-examination, repentance, and humility. It fits well with the 
fundamental notion that differences among the churches may be cast as com- 
plementary rather than necessarily divisive.”! 


87. International Old Catholic Bishops Conference (CRTC J, 216); Evangelical 
Church in the Rhineland (CRTC J, 86); Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches (CRTC 
1, 147); Evangelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia (CRTC J, 
192-3); United Reformed Church (CRTC J, 197-8, 203, 205-6); Evangelical Church of 
Greece (CRTC 2, 74); Roman Catholic Church (CRTC 2, 164, 188-9, 218-9). 

88. See, for example, Declaration on the Way: Church, Ministry and Eucharist 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2015), an agreement of the Churchwide Assembly of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America and the Bishops’ Committee on Ecumenical 
and Interreligious Affairs of the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, https:// 
www.elca.org/declaration-on-the-way. 

89. See Andrzej Choromanski, “Legitimate Diversity in TCTCV and the Responses,” 
chapter 13 of this volume, 153-170. At least one response (United Methodist Church) 
suggests the use of the term “reconciled diversity,” especially in light of Pope Francis’ use 
of this phrase in Evangelii gaudium and elsewhere (CRTC 2, 132). 

90. South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches (CRTC 
2, 340-348); Roman Catholic Church (CRTC 2, 164, 215). 

91. TCTCYV, §28. 
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Challenges for Faith and Order 


The need to broaden the bases of the work of Faith and Order to include more 
fully the Reformed, Free, evangelical/Pentecostal and “newer” churches—many 
of whom are part of the global South, a significantly under-represented area in 
the responses to TCTCV—may be the most pressing of the challenges identi- 
fied, both explicitly in the responses received, and perhaps more eloquently in 
the absence of responses from these churches, especially in the global South. No 
one image of the Church is sufficient. Further development of images of church 
as ecclesia, covenant community, and communion of local churches is needed to 
give a more nearly adequate sense of the fullness of the Church. 

TCTCV concludes: “There is a growing consensus that koinonia, as com- 
munion with the Holy Trinity, is manifested in three interrelated ways: unity in 
faith, unity in sacramental life, and unity in service (in all its forms, including 
ministry and mission).”** Almost all of the responses to TCTCV affirm this 
consensus in at least a theological and/or abstract way, with many emphasizing 
one or more particular aspects (for example, covenanted community). At the 
same time, many of them ask for more concrete and realistic elaboration of 
these three aspects of unity. What does each of these types of unity entail? What 
falls within the range of “legitimate diversity” in each? How is each manifested 
now among the churches? What further possibilities are available, and how are 
they related to the ultimate, eschatological goal of full visible unity? 

Among the concrete expressions of this koinonia, mutual recognition by 
and of churches is a recurrent theme, something that is considered possible and 
even realistic in many responses. Indeed, this mutual recognition has been 
achieved by full communion agreement between churches, and by the forma- 
tion of united and uniting churches and of communities of churches. One of 
the challenges for Faith and Order is to assess the possibility of greater and more 
extensive mutual recognition—especially in light of bilateral and multilateral 
dialogues and agreements worldwide—and to discover how mutual recognition 
and full visible unity are integrally related. For example, to what extent does 
mutual recognition now revive the vision of full visible unity? 

A principal challenge to mutual recognition, as well as to communion and 
full visible unity, continues to be the ministry. Faith and Order has said for 
decades that structures and forms of ministry and mission are “personal, colle- 
gial, and communal,” to which it appears all churches agree, albeit with differ- 
ent emphases. Yet it may be that the “personal” aspect of ministry is the most 


92. TCTCV, §67. 
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problematic, to the extent that “personal” is taken to concern which particular 
persons may or may not be viewed as ministers of various sorts—for example, 
women, men, divorced, married, celibate, and LGBTQI persons.”? The 
response of the French Informal Ecumenical Group suggests that perhaps we 
need to take one step back on the “personal,” and look at the ways in which 
ministries entail personhood as such (in terms of charisms, dispositions, and 
habits, for example), rather than who particular ministers may be (for example, 
men but not women). The suggested method may highlight greater agreement 
than is apparent in the typical approach to determining ministerial qualifica- 
tion. (Of course, all this pertains to discussions of authority, another obdurate 
challenge.) 

The idea of “legitimate diversity” clearly needs further elaboration so that it 
is more concrete. TCTCVs suggestion that there need to be common criteria 
and mutually recognized structures for working with legitimate diversity’ may 
help Faith and Order engage this idea. One possible approach is for church 
“families” to study the range and limits of diversity among their own local 
churches which are in communion with each other—with the caveat that it is 
not legitimate to ask for a greater degree of unity from one’s partner churches 
than one expects from one’s own. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge is to discover ways to understand commu- 
nion when so much actual division continues to exist within and among 
churches. The rather abstract notion of unity can function as something of a 
placeholder inviting the Church to define and revise it im via. At the same time, 
many responses suggest that the WCC’s goal of full visible unity is problematic. 
It may not be the vision the churches need now. Perhaps it is so far removed 
from present reality as to be not an inspiration but a discouragement. Further 
attention to mutual recognition may open ways to greater degrees of commu- 
nion. Can Faith and Order and the WCC keep the vision of full visible unity 
alive, while also cultivating the real but imperfect communion into which we 
are attempting to live? 


93. LGBTQI is an initialism that stands for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer 
(or questioning of personal sexual identity), and intersex. 


94. See TCTCV, §30. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Apostolic Faith in Relation 
to the Historic Episcopate, 
Authority, and Primacy 


Paul Meyendorff 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)' lays out the issues of historic 
episcopate, authority, and primacy in a careful but laconic way in chapter 3. 
The chapter begins by defining the Church in eschatological and pneumatolog- 
ical terms, as a community that is “in, but not of” the world (though the precise 
term is not used).? It then lays out the three essential elements required for 
communion: faith, sacraments, ministry? Only following the section on 
ordained ministry,’ which is based largely on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
(BEM),’ does TCTCV turn to issues of authority in general,° and finally to 
episkopé (oversight).’ The chapter concludes with a section on primacy.® 

‘The text recognizes that episkopé “is a requirement of fundamental impor- 
tance for the Church’s life and mission,” but that the structures of oversight 
have varied in history. This ministry of oversight needs to be fully integrated in 
all aspects of church life; and, quoting both Lausanne and BEM, TCTCV 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013.) Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. TCTCV, §§33-36. 

3. TCTCV, §§37-57. 

4, TCTCV, §§45-47. 

5. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

6. TCTCV, §§48-51. 

7. TCTCV, §§52-53. 

8. TCTCV, §§54-57. 

9. TCTCV, §52. 
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affirms that it “needs to be exercised in personal, collegial and communal 
ways.”!° Paragraph 53 then goes on to stress that such oversight is synodal or 
conciliar, because “the whole Church is synodal/conciliar at all levels of ecclesial 
life: local, regional and universal.” The question of the authority of ecumenical 
councils is raised at this point, noting that some churches still have difficulties 
accepting their doctrinal formulations as normative." 

The following paragraphs touch on the sensitive issue of primacy, though it 
is carefully situated in the context of synodality, with specific reference to Apos- 
tolic Canon 34.” The section concludes by gently raising the question of a 
universal primacy, something that will obviously require a great deal more 
reflection, as there is no agreement even about its necessity, much less how it 
might be configured. 

The text of TCTCVis very dense, and, as the above summary indicates, ques- 
tions of apostolic faith, order, synodality, and primacy are so closely intertwined 
that it is impossible to separate or untangle them. Further, as a number of the 
responses indicate either directly or indirectly, the text is grounded in a high 
church, sacramental theology (similar in many respects to BEM), which tends to 
alienate churches issuing from the radical Reformation, including Pentecostals. 


The Responses 


Apostolic succession 


Regarding the relationship between apostolic faith and the historic episcopate, 
the key lies in the understanding of apostolic succession. However, as both 
TCTCV and the responses indicate, apostolic succession can be understood in 
several ways, each of which has broad ecclesiological implications. TCTCV 
implies that apostolic succession is not simply something that is mechanically 
transmitted through ordination, but has to do also with confessing the apostolic 
faith. One finds broad agreement in the responses with the latter understanding. 
For churches that accept a threefold ministry, and especially the episcopacy, the 
two simply go hand in hand. For churches with episkopé but not a clearly-defined 


10. Reports of the World Conference on Faith and Order. Lausanne, Switzerland, August 
3-21, 1927 (Boston, Mass: Secretariat of Faith and Order, 1927), 14; TCTCV, §52, 
https://archive.org/details/wecfops1.065. 

11. TCTCV, §54). See also Bishop Maxim (Vasiljevi¢), “Ecumenical Councils” 
chapter 7 of this volume, 69-83. 

12. TCTCV, §§55-57. See also The Apostolic Canons, Fathers of the Church, New 
Advent, https://www.newadvent.org/fathers/3820.htm. 
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episcopate, the emphasis is not on ordained ministry; it is, rather, on the role of 
all the faithful to defend and maintain the apostolic faith, and therefore them- 
selves exercise episkopé. Furthermore, even those churches that strongly empha- 
size the episcopacy (Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, for example) also 
stress, to a greater or lesser extent, the role of all the faithful in maintaining the 
apostolic faith through a process of reception. 

TCTCV certainly moves in the direction of this broader understanding of 
apostolic succession; however, as the response of the Church of England indi- 
cates, further work is needed to clarify the connection between the apostolic 
character of the Church and apostolic succession.'? The North American 
Academy of Ecumenists, in a very thoughtful response, stresses that the whole 
Church is apostolic and that the ordained ministry is intended to serve the 
apostolicity of the whole Church—and that this should have been empha- 
sized more strongly.'4 But it should also be noted that for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, apostolic succession, understood primarily through the lens of 
episcopal succession, is an essential mark of the Church. Thus, the Roman 
Catholic Church can recognize as Church only those who have preserved the 
historic episcopate.’ This points to the need for further common reflection 
on the meaning of apostolic succession, and whether it might be possible to 
speak of a dynamic equivalence in the way that different churches exercise 


episkopé. 


Conciliarity 


TCTCV emphatically stresses the notion of conciliarity at all levels of church 
life. This approach draws from several distinct sources that are not clearly iden- 
tified in the text, but which are highly significant, since they lead to important 
convergence on the question. We should note from the start that conciliarity 
takes different forms at different levels: 


1. At the level of the local church, conciliarity is expressed in the local, 
eucharistic community, led by its (typically ordained) leaders, in which all the 
faithful play an active role. A clear expression of this can be found in the clas- 


13. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 38. Henceforth, CRTC 1. 

14. CRTC 1, 318. 

15. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 175. Henceforth, CRTC 2. 
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sical eucharistic prayers, Eastern and Western alike. In these, the presider says 
the prayer using the first-person plural, thus reflecting the fact that it is the 
prayer of the entire assembly, and the assembly expresses its assent by saying 
“Amen’—as seen already in the First Apology of Justin Martyr in the 2nd 


century. 


2. At the regional level, conciliarity is typically expressed in assemblies of 
episkopoi (overseers), usually bishops in those churches that have an episcopate; 
or of persons tasked with a supervisory role, who therefore function much like 
bishops, even if they do not bear the name. The aim of these gatherings is to 
address common concerns and to maintain unity among the local communi- 
ties. It should be noted that nearly all churches have such regional organiza- 
tions. Lay participation at regional gatherings varies widely, with some bodies 
having only episcopal synods, while others give representation and voice to lay 


representatives as well. 


3. At the universal level, the situation is varied. Some churches, such as the 
Roman Catholic, hold regular councils; others, such as the Eastern Orthodox, 
do so only occasionally. Some of the churches issuing from the Reformation 
similarly have regular or occasional global gatherings as well; while others reject 


such structures out of hand, seeing them as “Constantinian.”!” 


Thus, while nearly all the responses endorse the notion of conciliarity, how 
they understand it varies broadly, depending on whether the focus is placed on 
the local, regional, or universal. Several responses note that, in general, TCTCV 
is rather ambiguous in its use of the term “church,” and at many points, it is 
difficult for the reader to understand whether the text is referring to the local, 
regional, or universal church. In particular, as the North American Academy of 
Ecumenists and a French informal ecumenical group composed of Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics propose, a clearer definition is needed of the /ocal church, 
as that is how most people empirically experience church.'* This would then 
lead to the question of the interdependence of local churches and the need for 
expressions of regional and global reality. Yet there are those, such as the United 
Protestant Church of France, who would emphasize that only the “gathered 
community” is the local church (rather than “where the bishop is, there is the 


16. The First Apology, Fathers of the Church, New Advent, https://www.newadvent 
.org/fathers/0126.htm. 

17. International Ecumenical Fellowship (CRTC J, 311). 

18. North American Academy of Ecumenists (CRTC 2, 319-320); French ecumeni- 
cal group (CRTC 1, 327). 
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local church”).'? Consequently, they do not really see themselves reflected in 
TCTCV. Clearly, more reflection in common is needed. 

As the discussion on conciliarity has broadened in recent decades, not least 
in TCTCYV, the question of the participation of all the baptized in the conciliar 
process has come to the fore. It is significant that even those churches with a 
strong episcopal emphasis now place increased emphasis on the role of the faith- 
ful at all levels of church life. This reflects significant convergence and makes 
possible further reflection on how conciliarity finds expression in the life of the 
churches, and how it relates to primacy. Of note here is the strong commitment 
expressed in the Roman Catholic response to live in more conciliar fashion.” 
Because it is the largest Christian church, such a development will affect all. 

Also in relation to conciliarity, there is need for further study of the notions 
of “personal, collegial, and communal,” as suggested by the Methodist Church 
in Britain.”' This, I believe, is a profound statement, for conciliarity/synodality 
implies a certain vision of the human person who, through baptism, enters into 
the Church, which, as the Body of Christ (one of the primary images of the 
Church articulated in scripture and TCTCYV), is a corporate entity. In short, it 
reflects a particular anthropological vision that certainly requires further devel- 
opment. Some work on this has already been done in the Faith and Order 
statement on Christian anthropology,” but it clearly needs further develop- 
ment, not only in relation to conciliarity and authority—for example, on the 
question of the authority of all the faithful and their role in decision-making— 
but also to help the churches deal with the many divisive issues surrounding 


gender, sexuality, and morality. 


Primacy 


TCTCYV, not surprisingly, approaches the topic of primacy very cautiously at 
the conclusion of chapter 3. It situates primacy in the context of conciliarity 
and synodality, as a function of presiding, for example, at a regional or ecumen- 
ical council, and as maintaining unity. In speaking of primacy at the universal 
level, the Christian Law Panel of Experts simply says that someone needs to 
preside.” The text of TCTCV carefully points out that primacy developed in 
particular historical contexts and was not without its problems. Perhaps because 


19. CRTC 1, 70. 

20. CRTC 2, 213. 

21. CRTC I, 24. 

22. Christian Perspectives on Theological Anthropology: A Faith and Order Study 
Document, Faith and Order Paper No. 199 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2005). 

23. CRTC 1, 287. 
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of this, a number of responses express the need for more work on the church in 
history, or simply on episkopé and primacy.” 

In general, the responses can be broken down along the usual church family 
lines: 


1. Churches issuing from the radical Reformation tend to reject any pri- 
macy, especially at the universal level. For example, the Vermont Ecumenical 
Council and Bible Society reflects that unity has nothing to do with church 
structure.”° The Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in Britain similarly has 
an ecclesiology that focuses not on structure, but on holiness; while the Cana- 
dian Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) argues that 
church structures vary and are not normative.” The Evangelical Church of Ber- 
lin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia rejects any notion of primacy out of 
hand.*§ And the Union of Waldensian and Methodist Churches in Italy says 
that any discussion of primacy is premature and dangerous and specifically 
raises the issue that Ut unum sint® (mentioned in TCTCV) presupposes the 
acknowledgment of specifically Roman primacy. Obviously, historical memory 
remains a challenge in this regard. 


2. Churches of Lutheran and Anglican provenance tend to be more recep- 
tive to primacy as a servant of the universal unity of the Church, as does, for 
example, the Methodist Church in Britain.*° 


3. The responses of the Orthodox churches, which have a primatial system 
already, nevertheless stress the need for careful study of the development of 
primacy; there are clearly different views of primacy in different Orthodox 
churches, as can be seen, for example, in the response from the Moscow Patri- 
archate of the Russian Orthodox Church.*’ The Roman Catholic Church 


strongly emphasizes the role of the Bishop of Rome as the universal primate, 


24. National Council of Churches in Australia (CRTC 1, 220-221); the Malankara 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church (CRTC J, 85); the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 
(CRTC 1, 126); the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consulta- 
tion (CRTC 1, 21-22). 

25. Episcopal Church (CRTC J, 165). 

26. CRTC I, 224. 

27.CRTC 2, 105; CRTC 1, 34. 

28. CRTC 2, 194. 

29. CRTC 2, 3; John Paul Il, Ut unum sint, 25 May 1995, http://www.vatican.va/ 
content/john-paul-ii/en/encyclicals/documents/hf jp-ii_enc_ 25051995 ut-unum-sint 
-huml. 

30. CRTC 1, 24. 

31. CRTC 1, 134. 
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but, helpfully, situates primacy within the context of conciliarity.** This clearly 
makes possible further dialogue about the ways in which a universal primacy 
can be exercised. This approach, first expressed in Ut unum sint, is strongly 
re-affirmed in the Roman Catholic response. 


Since the issue of universal primacy, in particular, has been so neuralgic, 
whether in the schism between East and West or in the centuries following the 
Protestant Reformation, a careful approach to the subject is certainly warranted. 
‘The very fact that it is being discussed today is a remarkable sign of progress: 
one could not imagine such a conversation only a few decades ago. 


Conclusion 


TCTCYV certainly reflects the significant ecumenical progress that has been 
made in recent decades. It also suggests some issues that still need further devel- 
opment, as noted above. One point, raised in some of the responses, is that in 
taking a rather high church, sacramental approach, the document tends to have 
an overly institutional ecclesiology. What seems to be missing is the element of 
spirituality and holiness. What of the prophetic witness and authority of the 
saints, who at times in history have stood against the hierarchical authorities? 
What of the Christian martyrs down to our own time? A balanced ecclesiology 
must leave room for this charismatic dimension, without which the Church can 
be reduced to a mere institution. 

The above analysis offered here can only be partial, as some important 
voices are missing, especially from the global South, from which we have little 
response. More ways must be found to engage this part of the world, where 
Christianity is spreading faster than anywhere else, but which seems to be alien- 
ated from the classical Faith and Order discourse characteristic of TCTCV. 


32. CRTC 2, 214. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Role and Authority 
of the Laity 


Glenroy Lalor 


Introduction 


The role and authority of the laity has been identified as a potentially church-di- 
viding issue that requires attention on the road toward visible unity. This chap- 
ter traces this theme, which emerged in a number of the responses to The 
Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCYV),' from Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry (BEM)? through selected responses of the churches to BEM, as well 
as through selected dialogues between and among churches. TCTCV’ treat- 
ment of the laity is examined to see how the conversation on the laity has been 
advanced from BEM. 


The Place of the Laity in BEM 


In Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, the role and authority of the laity was dis- 
cussed under the umbrella of ministry and, particularly, the ordained ministry. 
BEM founds the ministry of the Church on the calling of the “whole people of 
God.” This position insists on the interrelatedness of clergy and laity. Building 
from this foundation, BEM offers an image or a model of the Church, describ- 
ing it as a whole, as the “royal and prophetic priesthood of the baptized”— a 
priesthood derived from Jesus Christ, the unique priest of the new covenant. As 
priests, all members of the Church are called to make an offering of self, the 
whole being, as a “living sacrifice” to God as well as to engage in intercession for 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 
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the Church and the salvation of the world.’ All Christians, the entire commu- 
nity of the faithful, are related to the priesthood of Christ and the priesthood of 
the Church. BEM further counsels that “both women and men must discover 
together their contribution to the service of Christ in the church.” 

The priesthood of the community of faith is further amplified in the com- 
mentary on §17 in BEM’s section on ministry. Here the argument presented is 
that the word translated as priest in the New Testament never refers to ordination 
or the ordained ministry. Instead, it is a reference reserved for the unique priest- 
hood of Christ and “the royal and prophetic priesthood of all baptized.”> The 
application of priesthood to the ordained ministry emerged in the early church 
as the concept of priesthood became related to presiding at the eucharist. 

BEM holds in creative tension two previously contrasting views of the 
ordained ministry. Both views accept that the priestly ministry of the ordained 
person is derivative. One perspective sees ordained ministry as derived from the 
common priesthood of all believers: that which is the function of the whole is 
delegated to the few. In the other model, the ascription of priest to the ministry 
of the ordained person is directly derived from the unique priesthood of Christ.° 
Within this context, BEM acknowledges the corporate priesthood of believers 
while differentiating it from the priesthood of the ordained ministry, the “sacri- 
ficial system of the Old Testament and the unique priesthood of Christ.”” 

In BEM, the priesthood of the laity and the priesthood conferred by ordi- 


nation are interrelated. 


All members of the believing community ordained and lay, are interre- 
lated. On one hand, the community needs ordained ministers. .. . On the 
other hand, the ordained minister has no existence apart from the com- 
munity. Ordained ministers can fulfill their calling only in and for the 
community. They cannot dispense with the recognition, the support and 
the encouragement of the community.® 


The authority of the ordained minister is derived from the authority of the 
community of faith, the whole people of God. 


3. BEM, “Ministry,” §17. 

4, BEM, “Ministry,” §19. 

5. BEM “Ministry,” Commentary on $17. 

6. Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses to the “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” Text, vol. 3, Faith and Order Paper No. 135, ed. Max Thurian (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1987), Church of England, 23. Henceforth, CRBEM 3. 

7. For a fuller discussion see BEM, “Ministry,” $17. 
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Responses to BEM: Setting the Agenda for TCTCV 


BEM’s foundational assertion is that the ministry of the Church is the calling 
and function of the whole people of God. This premise garnered unanimous 
support and appreciation in the responses of the churches to BEM.’ It appears 
that there is consensus on the idea that the ministry of the Church is the calling 
and function of the whole people of God. 

There was, however, dissatisfaction from numerous responses with what 
was seen as a failure to offer a fuller, more developed treatment of the role and 
authority of the laity in the document. This was the view of the Anglican 
Church of Australia, which wanted a “fuller treatment” of the laity.’° Similarly, 
the Anglican Church of Canada offered a passionate plea: “Please develop the 
role of the laity more fully, not only in regard to ministry but also on matters of 
authority.”'' These sentiments were also echoed by the Church of South India, 
which observed that “the document is silent on any special dimension and con- 
crete form of the ministry of the laity.”’? The American Lutheran Church 
lamented the manner in which BEM neglected the role of the laity, noting that 
the document “did not adequately develop the ministry of the whole people of 
God as the framework within which to take up the discussion of the ordained 
ministry.”'? This perspective was also shared by the Methodist Church of the 
United Kingdom, among others.'‘ The responses to BEM called for a fuller 
treatment of the role and authority of the laity in the ministry and the authority 
of the people of the whole people of God, as well as providing the parameters 
for a discussion on the ordained ministry. 

BEM assertion of the interrelatedness of the priesthood of the whole peo- 
ple of God and the ordained priest elicited contrasting responses from some 
churches. The Bulgarian Orthodox Church was unhappy “with the numerous 
phrases which painted a picture of equality between the ministry of the ordained 
priesthood and the ministry of the royal priesthood of all baptized.” In their view 
this equality was without biblical warrant and was potentially church-dividing."° 


9. A survey of the six volumes of official responses reveals consensus on this issue. 

10. Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses to the “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” Text, vol. 2, Faith and Order Paper No. 132, ed. Max Thurian (Geneva: WCC 
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On the other hand, the Methodist Church of the United Kingdom was 
concerned “that the text appears to allow a distinction of kind between the 
priestly service of the ordained and the priestliness of the laity.” They were of the 
view that there existed ample evidence of convergence on this matter and 
expressed regret that a distinction remained. They also cautioned that this view 
could negatively impact relationships between churches.'° 

In their contribution, the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar suggested 
that the issue of the distinction between the ministry of the ordained and the 
ministry of the people of God identified in the document was the result of 
different perspectives held by Protestants and Roman Catholics. They suggested 
that the Protestant tradition has generally held that the distinction is functional, 
and that the Roman Catholic and Orthodox traditions have made ontological 
distinctions between the laity and the ordained. BEM, they suggested, tried to 
represent both views.'” 

The dialogue on the laity in BEM is located in the broader debate on the 
ministry of the Church. It is built on an acceptance that ministry is a function 
and calling of the whole people of God. It affirms the corporate priesthood of 
all believers. This was for some only a prologue to discussion on the ordained 
ministry, indicating that it is an issue of enough importance to warrant a fuller 
discussion. The general impression gleaned from the responses to BEM suggests 
the need for greater clarity on matters such as the priestliness of the laity; elab- 
oration on the whole people of God and the mission entrusted to the Church; 
lay and clergy interrelatedness; and on the question of authority, specifically, the 
authority of the laity in relation to the ordained ministry. The perceived deficit 
in the treatment of these themes presented the matters in need of fuller treat- 
ment after BEM. The discussion on the laity and related themes continued in 
the further work by Faith and Order on ecclesiology, specifically in The Nature 
and Purpose of the Church and in the more developed work, The Nature and 
Mission of the Church.'8 


16. CRBEM 2, 225-226. 

17. Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses to the “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry” Text, vol. 4, Faith and Order Paper No. 137, ed. Max Thurian (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1987), 11. Henceforth, CRBEM 4. 

18. The Nature and Purpose of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement 
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The Nature and Mission of the Church 


Published by the Faith and Order Commission in 2005, The Nature and Mis- 
sion of the Church (NMC) represented a continuation of the conversation on 
ecclesiology after BEM. It sought to build on previous work while meeting 
new concerns raised and new themes identified. NMC claims to have har- 
vested the perspectives gained “largely as a result of the bilateral and multilat- 
eral discussions of the past fifty years and of the changed relationships between 
the churches in this period.”'? It repeated the conversation on the laity located 
in BEM which was continued in The Nature and Purpose of the Church (NPC). 
NMC repeated the basic assertion that “every member participates in the 
priesthood of the whole church.” That priesthood is always exercised in rela- 
tion to Christ and other members of the body.” All are called by God, equipped 
by the Spirit and entrusted with the responsibility to offer service in the name 
of Christ.*! Like BEM, NMC agreed that “Christians are constituted a royal 
priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices and indeed their very selves as a living 
sacrifice.””” This calling is the basis for the Church’s “ 
and the duty of intercession.” In a manner similar to BEM, NMC then 


costly witness to justice 


embarked on a fuller discussion of the ordained ministry, highlighting the 
interrelatedness of ordained and lay members of the church. The strengthening 
of the worship life and witness of the whole people of God is identified as the 
primary function of the ordained. In this regard, the ordained cannot be dis- 
connected from the community: “They may not dispense with the ongoing 
support and encouragement of the community for whom they are chosen, and 
for whom they are empowered by the Holy Spirit to act as representative per- 
sons.” To separate the two would render the ministry of the ordained invalid 
and lacking in any authority. The authority of the ordained is affirmed in both 
the action of the ordaining minister and the assent of the community of the 
faithful. 

The role and responsibility of the laity in the maintenance of the apostolic- 


ity of the Church was also proffered in the text of NMC. 


All the baptized share a responsibility for the apostolic faith and witness of 
the whole church. The communal dimension of the church’s life refers to 
the involvement of the whole body of the faithful in common consulta- 


19. NMC, Introduction, 10. 
20. NMC, $19. 
21. NMC, §83. 
22. NMC, §84. 
23. NMC, $96. 
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tion, sometimes through representation and constitutional structures over 
the well-being of the church and their common involvement in the ser- 
vice of God’s witness in the world.”4 


The initial articulation of a baptismal ecclesiology in NMC receives fuller 
treatment in the Faith and Order study text One Baptism: Towards Mutual Rec- 
ognition (OB). The starting point of a baptismal ecclesiology is an appreciation 
that the Church is the community of the baptized. “The Spirit brings Christians 


26 « 


into Christ and into a bond of unity with one another.””* “In baptism we are 


baptized into the one body and we become members of one another. The 
Church is both the body of Christ and the people of God. Baptism in Christ 
and in the Spirit is inseparable from Christian life in community.””” 

As members of the body of Christ and of the “royal priestly and prophetic” 
community, members exercise the “gifts with which they have been endowed 
for service in the church and the world.” All baptized believers are one, with 
some called from among the people to exercise leadership and oversight—an 
authority derived from the assent of the community. The distinction between 
members is one of function and not of being or essence. 

The dissatisfaction expressed by some churches concerning the absence of 
proportionality in BEM’s discussion on the laity and the ordained ministry can 
also be levelled at NMC. The latter did not significantly advance the conversa- 
tion for those asking for more precise statements and a wider and fuller discus- 
sion on matters such as the laity and the ordained ministry, as well as the matter 
of oversight. NMC continued and in some ways extended the conversation on 
ecclesiology in general and the role of the laity in particular. OB then took the 
discussion on the laity in the direction of a baptismal ecclesiology. 


Selected Bilateral Dialogues 


The discussion on the laity continued and in some situations was extended in 
the reports of the bilateral dialogues in which churches participated. A survey 
of selected dialogues reveals affirmation of the positions articulated from BEM 
to TCTCV. 


24. NMC, $96. 
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The bilateral dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church and the Angli- 
can Communion conducted by the Anglican-Roman Catholic International 
Commission offered a more extensive treatment on the role and authority of 
the laity than that in NMC.” It is of interest that the discussion on the laity was 
located in the round of the dialogue that dealt with the gift of authority. The 
report of the dialogue explains the position: 


In every Christian who is seeking to be faithful to Christ and is fully 
incorporated into the life of the Church, there is a sensus fidei. This sensus 
fidei may be described as an active capacity for spiritual discernment, an 
intuition that is formed by worshipping and living in communion as a 
faithful member of the church. When this capacity is exercised in concert 
by the body of the faithful we may speak of the exercise of sensus fidelium. 
... The exercise of sensus fidei by each member of the church contributes 
to the formation of the sensus fidelium through which the church as a 
whole remains faithful to Christ. By the sensus fidelium the whole body 
contributes to, receives from and treasures the ministry of those within 
the community who exercise episcope, watching over the living memory of 
the church. The “Amen” of the individual believer is thus incorporated 
within the “Amen” of the whole Church.*° 


They further concluded, “Those who exercise episcope in the body of Christ 
must not be separated from the ‘symphony’ of the whole people of God in 
which they have a part to play.”*' There is a sense in which the perceived dis- 
pute between the role of the laity and the ordained ministry is about the nature 
and exercise of authority. The correlation between sensus fidei and sensus fidelium 
is an attempt to bridge the divide and locate authority and ministry in and by 
the whole people of God.*” 

The emphasis on the interrelatedness and interdependence of the whole 
people of God, the shared nature of authority and the reluctance to separate 
those who exercise episkopé from the “symphony of the whole people of God” 
extended the argument on the laity contained in the responses to BEM and in 
the text of NMC. 


29. Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commission, The Gift of Authority 
(Authority in the Church LIT, Palazzola, Italy, 3 September 1998), in Growth in Agreement 
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‘This perspective also emerged in the 2014 report of the Methodist-Anglican 
dialogue, which made the observation that the historic episcopacy is exercised as 
an interplay with the whole people of God. The reception of authority by the 
whole people of God is crucial to its efficacy. Authority is therefore both collegial 
and communal. The communal expression of authority is often through struc- 
tures such as synods and conventions, places where there is full participation and 
involvement of the laity.** 

The identical perspective was expressed as a joint position by participants 
in the Roman Catholic-Baptist dialogue.** “Episkope is exercised in personal, 
collegial and communal ways in the church. These ways are not exclusive to 
one another but bound together in a network of dynamic relationships which 
together make up the overall episkope of the church.” Communal episkopé is 
understood by Baptists to be the whole community watching over one another 
in love. Both the Roman Catholic Church and the Baptist World Alliance 
agreed that episkopé is a gift of God to the Church for the benefit of the whole 
people of God. “Episkope (oversight) is a gift of Christ to the Church to enable 
the ministry of the whole people of God. Christ calls the whole people of God 
to share in his ministry as prophet, priest and king. The episkope of some is a 
gift of Christ to enable and equip the body of Christ as a whole (Eph. 4:11- 
13)."°° The Roman Catholic Church, however, differentiates “ministerial 
priesthood” from the “priesthood of the faithful.” Baptists regard the Church 
as a whole as priesthood to God offering sacrifice and thanksgiving. For Roman 
Catholics, “ordained ministry was intended by Christ to serve the entire 
priestly people of God (cf. 1 Pet. 2:9). Thus, .. . although the ministerial 
priesthood differs essentially and not only in degree from the common priest- 


hood of the faithful, nevertheless, each in its own proper way shares in the one 
priesthood of Christ.”*” 
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Despite the acknowledgement of the interplay and interdependence 
between the clergy and the laity articulated by some Christian communions, 
the suggestion of difference and distinction exists in others. The question of 
whether this is a church-dividing issue needs to be explored. 

The fifth phase of the international dialogue between the Disciples of 
Christ and the Catholic Church (which focused on the eucharist) provides 
another illustration of the coexistence of the two perspectives. In juxtaposing 
the understanding of the Roman Catholic Church and the Disciples of Christ, 
the report affirmed the participation of the whole people of God in the eucha- 
rist. A point of distinction is in presidency at the eucharist. In the case of the 
Disciples, either ordained clergy or a commissioned lay person may preside at 
the eucharist. For the Roman Catholic Church, only a priest or bishop may be 
the celebrant. 


The Disciples stress the importance of the participation of the whole peo- 
ple of God in the eucharistic celebration. Ultimately “. . . it is not presid- 
ing officers of the ceremony but the whole people of God who, in response 
to the sacrifice of Christ, offer up our own sacrifices of praise and thanks- 
giving, a giving of ourselves to God who brings good news to sinners.” 
Thus in addition to duly ordained clergy, who typically preside at the 
service, duly commissioned elders and deacons also have appropriate 
roles. For Catholics the Eucharist is a celebration of the whole Church. 
The celebrant (priest or bishop) leads the faithful in making their offering, 
proclaiming Christ’s great deeds, and joining in his sacrifice.** 


We have gleaned from the sampling of selected bilateral dialogues an estab- 
lished consensus on the place of the laity, and on the necessary interplay and 
interdependence of the laity and clergy in ministry and authority. There is an 
understanding of episkopé as being both personal and communal. Its communal 
expression is through structures and institutions in which there is lay involve- 
ment and in some cases leadership. 


TCTCV on the Role and Authority of the Laity 


In dealing with the gift and authority of the ministry of Christ, TCTCV offers 
views that are similar to those expressed in the Anglican-Roman Catholic Inter- 


38. Do This in Memory of Me: Christians Formed and Transformed by the Eucharist. 
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national Commission’s Gift of Authority agreed statement. TCTCV locates 
authority in Jesus Christ that is shared with those in the ministry of leadership: 


It is a gift of the Holy Spirit destined for service (diakonia) of the Church 
in love. Its exercise includes the participation of the whole community 
whose sense of the faith (sensus fidei) contributes to the overall under- 
standing of God’s word and whose reception of the guidance and teaching 
of the ordained ministers testifies to the authenticity of the leadership.» 


The role and authority of the community of faith is related to reception, 
which comes through the discernment of the community. “The ‘sense’ for the 
authentic meaning of the gospel that is shared by the whole people of God, the 
insights of those dedicated in a special way to biblical and theological studies, 
and the guidance of those especially consecrated for the ministry of oversight, 
all collaborate in the discernment of God’s will for the community.” 

The particular role of the laity is raised more explicitly by TCTCV$§17-20. 
The role of the laity is located in a broader discussion on the call and vocation of 
the whole people of God. This is essentially a recapitulation of what was stated 
in BEM and reiterated in NMC. The responses from the churches on the specific 
theme of the role and authority of the laity are similar to the post-BE™ responses. 

The Church of Scotland and the North American Academy of Ecumenists 
both criticize TCTCV for its sparse treatment of the role of the laity in the min- 
istry of the Church. The Church of Scotland laments the absence of a section 
in the text dealing with the role of the laity: “We were amazed and saddened 
that there is no section here on /aos as the whole people of God (cf. Vatican II 
and NPC and NMC). Here the text goes straight into ordained ministry. . . . It 
would have been good to have had a statement pointing to the whole people of 
God in the mission of the church.”“! 

Similar sentiments are expressed in the Roman Catholic response, which 
posits that a fuller “vision of the people of God” would have given more sub- 
stance to chapter 2 of TCTCV. The response argues for an emphasis on believ- 
ers’ participating in the life and mission of the Church.” 
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The North American Academy of Ecumenists add their voice to the cho- 
rus. While expressing appreciation of TCTCV, their response also emphasize 
their dissatisfaction with the limited treatment of the role of the laity. They 
argue for a greater validation of the role and function of laypeople: “The role of 
the laity is not an ecumenically church-dividing issue, but one that has evolved 
across denominational lines in North America. There are lay persons in official, 
sometimes paid, ‘ordered’ ministries, both in ‘secular’ and ‘religious’ Christian 
communities. As a result, we need to reflect further on ‘laity’ in ministry. What 
are the boundaries between lay and ordered ministry? Who decides?” 

‘The position of the North American Academy of Ecumenists is consistent 
with a Methodist understanding as articulated by the Methodist Church in 
Great Britain, which in its response reacts sharply to TCTCV’s presenting lay 
ministry as a feeder to ordained ministry. The response states plainly, “For 
Methodists, ‘the participation of the whole community’ requires that lay peo- 
ple, and not just ordained ministers, actively participate in the actual structures 
of authority in the Church.“ This view is also shared in the Roman Catholic 
response, which affirms that “the royal priesthood and the whole people of God 
and a special ordained ministry are both important aspects of the church and 
are not to be seen as mutually exclusive alternatives.”” 

Support for this understanding was also given by the Community of Prot- 
estant Churches in Europe in expressing agreement with TCTCV §20. “The 
Church sees in Jesus Christ the fulfillment of the priesthood of the people of 
God, in which all believers have a part. The churches of the CPCE also share 
the conviction . . . that the ‘royal priesthood of the whole people of God (cf. 1 
Pet. 2:9) and a special ordained ministry’ must not be played off against each 
other, but are interdependent.”*° 

The National Council of Churches in Australia, while not as definitive in 
its formulation, expresses the unease of some of its members with references to 
the laity in TCTCV. They identify “an urgent need to study further the section 
of the text on the priestly, prophetic and royal people of God with a view to 
addressing the role of the laity in the church and their place in decision-making 
and discernment on matters of faith and morals.” 

Mr Peter H. Rempel, a North American Mennonite, understands TCTCV 
§19 to indicate an interdependence between the laity and ordained ministry. In 
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this understanding, ultimate authority in the churches resides with the members. 
In some Mennonite churches, lay members are a majority in the governing 
councils, and ordained ministers are accountable to the laity. According to this 
response, disagreement on the role of the laity could be a barrier to church 
unity: “The difference between the insistence by Mennonites and other church 
communities on a democratic, and hence lay-dominated, decision-making in 
the Church and the exclusion or limitation of laity from formal decision- 
making in other churches may well be the most significant obstacle to full unity 
even after differences over doctrinal issues are resolved.” 

The Church of England argues for greater lay participation in synods and 
regrets that the role of the laity in synods was not addressed by TCTCV. “Lay 
participation in synods is something which Anglicans would want to stress. 
Thus, while 7CTCV talks about synodality (like The Gift of Authority), it does 
not explore the importance of lay participation in synods—which for Anglicans 
is an issue of importance. It merely says, “The churches currently have different 
views and practices about the participation and role of the laity in synods.” 

The response of the Roman Catholic Church is not at variance with the 
position expressed by the Church of England. Their response articulates an 
understanding of the shared nature of the exercise of authority between the laity 
and clergy: “The quality of the ministry of oversight is manifested in synodality 
and conciliarity . . . this practice involves the entire people of God at different 
levels.” 

In commenting on the episkopé in TCTCV §52, the Community of 
Protestant Churches in Europe offers a definitive position on lay leadership and 
authority. The response complains of a lack of attention given “to the fact that 
in the Protestant churches, the synods and presbyteries or parish councils—in 
which laypersons comprise the majority—are the bearers of church authority.” 
An argument is then made for the “separation of powers” as it relates to the 
participation of the laity in synods. The response, however, commends “the 
placing of the question of primacy within the context of episkopé, so that not 
only its personal, but also its communal and collegial dimensions can be 


noticed.”*! 
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Conclusion 


The role and authority of the laity has been a part of the ecumenical discourse 
in search of visible unity from BEM to TCTCV and beyond. Many of the 
responses suggest that this discussion has been tangential to other issues. They 
suggest the need for a full-focused conversation with the whole people of God 
as the primary subject. There are a number of issues related to this theme around 
which consensus seems to be emerging. These include the ministry of the 
Church as the responsibility of the whole people of God; the interdependence 
of clergy and laity; the exercise of authority as both collegial and communal; 
and the gift of oversight (episkopé) for the benefit of the whole people of God. 

The possible correlation between the role and authority of laity and that of 
women needs exploration as well, given that the majority of the members of 
churches are women. TCTCV has been criticized for being silent on the role of 
women.” This lack is also reflected in the responses of the churches to TCTCV. 
This raises questions. For example, are concerns about the role and authority of 
lay members influenced by the sex of the majority of those members? Are 
churches where women are not eligible for ordination less likely to promote the 
authority of the laity? Can consensus be achieved on the role and authority of 
the laity apart from resolving gender concerns? These are questions that may 
require further exploration. 

Despite the emerging consensus in some related areas, many of the 
responses of the churches to TCTCV call for further work and a clearer articu- 
lation on some issues that are divisive and potentially church-dividing. Among 
the issues are an understanding of synodality that will take into account the 
participation and involvement of the laity in the formal decision-making struc- 
tures of the Church. Some responses identified an urgent need for more study 
on how the priestly, prophetic, and royal ministry of the whole people of God 
is related to that of the ordained ministry. These are areas where differences exist 
among churches; they could benefit from more deliberate and careful study. 
The role and authority of the laity is an area where the churches can say some 
things together. As such, it holds promise in the march toward visible unity. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Threefold Ministry 


Paul Meyendorff 


Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM)' affirms that the threefold ministry of 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon may serve today as an expression of the unity we 
seek and as a means for achieving it. Among the gifts of the Holy Spirit that 
constitute the Church, a ministry of oversight (episkopé) is necessary to express 
and safeguard the unity of the body.’ 

BEM states that it is important to be aware of the changes the threefold 
ministry has undergone in the history of the Church. In the earliest instances, 
the bishop was the leader of a local eucharistic community and was surrounded 
by a college of presbyters and by deacons who assisted in his tasks. In this local 
context, the bishop’s ministry was a focus of unity within the whole commu- 
nity. Soon bishops began to exercise episkopé over several local communities at 
the same time.? 

BEM states further that the traditional threefold pattern raises questions 
for all the churches. Churches maintaining the threefold pattern will need to 
ask how its potential can be fully developed for the most effective witness of the 
Church in this world. Churches not having the threefold pattern should also 
participate in this task. They will further need to ask themselves whether the 
threefold pattern as developed has a powerful claim to be accepted by them.‘ 


1. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

2. BEM, “Ministry,” §23. 

3. BEM, “Ministry,” §21. 

4. BEM, “Ministry,” §53. 
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The Church: Towards a Common Vision 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)° states that almost all Chris- 
tian communities today have a formal structure of ministry. Frequently this 
structure is diversified and reflects a more or less explicit threefold pattern of 
episkopos-presbyteros-diakonos.° The challenge to unity that TCTCV identifies 
is the question of the “historic episcopate.” Some churches believe that the 
threefold ministry is a sign of continuing faithfulness to the gospel. Others, 
however, do not view faithfulness to the gospel as closely bound to this concept. 
Some are wary of the historic episcopate because they see it as vulnerable to 
abuse and thus potentially harmful to the well-being of the community. Build- 
ing on BEM, TCTCYV asks the churches if they, given the signs of growing 
agreement about the place of ordained ministry in the Church, can achieve a 
consensus as to whether the threefold ministry is part of God’s will for the 


Church in its realization of the unity which God wills. 


The Responses 


Only about 20 of the responses to TCTCV given to the Commission on Faith 
and Order discuss the question of the threefold ministry. None of them dis- 
cusses the issue at length. There is a wide spectrum of reactions. The response of 
the Roman Catholic Church affirms the essential aspect of the threefold minis- 
try and stresses that TCTCV goes beyond BEM. Whereas BEM §22 only 
affirmed that the threefold ministry “may serve as an expression of the unity we 
seek,” TCTCV poses the challenge more directly in the italicized text following 
§47: “Given the signs of growing agreement about the place of ordained minis- 
try in the Church, we are led to ask if the churches can achieve a consensus as 
to whether or not the threefold ministry is part of God’s will for the Church in 
its realization of the unity which God wills.” While the Roman Catholic 
Church's response stresses the essential role of the threefold ministry, it situates 
this ministry within a baptismal ecclesiology that recognizes the priestly, pro- 
phetic, and royal road of all the baptized. Thus, it emphasizes the complemen- 
tary dimensions of lay and ordained ministry. With regard to the episcopate, 
the response stresses its conciliar nature at all levels in the life of the Church.” 


5. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTNV. 

6. TCTCY, §47. 

7. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 196-7. Henceforth, CRTC 2. 
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The Orthodox responses similarly stress the essential character of the three- 
fold ministry and emphasize its personal character: there can be no episkopé 
without the episkopos.* While their responses do not develop this further, it is 
evident that they would also find themselves in agreement with a baptismal 
ecclesiology that recognizes the priesthood of the faithful, and would stress the 
notion of conciliarity that has been at the heart of bilateral dialogues between 
Orthodox and Catholics. 

Among the churches issuing out of the Reformation there is considerable 
diversity. The Methodist Church in Britain “would willingly receive the sign of 
episcopal succession on the understanding that ecumenical partners sharing 
this sign with the Methodist Church (a) acknowledge that the latter has been 
and is part of the one holy catholic and apostolic Church and (b) accept that 
different interpretations of the precise significance of the sign exist.”? The 
Church of Sweden has more clearly adopted the threefold order of ordained 
ministry with bishops, priests, and deacons through the Church Ordinance of 
2000."° 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland writes that it is appropriate to 
underline that “all authority in the church should serve the core function of the 
church, the gospel and its expression, in accordance with a normative interpre- 


tation of the revelation and the doctrine of the church.”" 


On the question of 
ordained ministry, this makes it possible to make progress in ecumenical dia- 
logues. This question is also related to the way we address a ministry of univer- 
sal unity. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church has found it helpful to recognize that “all 
ministry incorporates diaconal, presbyteral, and episcopal functions, and that 
all forms of ordained ministry are (as BEM found) exercised in personal, com- 
munal, and collegial ways.”’” 

The United Reformed Church has a different understanding of ordination. 
Ordained Ministers of Word and Sacraments are not held as a separate order but 
are simply recognized and set apart to serve as ministers. The use of the word 


minister reflects the role of servant of the church, following Christ's example of 


8. For example, Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox 
Consultation (CRTC 2, 23); Orthodox Church of Finland (CRTC 2, 146). 

9. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 23. Henceforth, CRTC J. 

10. CRTC 1, 115. 

11. CRTC 1, 123. 

12. CRTC 1, 30. 
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servant leadership. Ministers serve alongside elders and are led by decisions of the 
local Church Meeting rather than having authority and power over a local pas- 
torate. The United Reformed Church does not normally use the language of 
threefold ministry. In a sense, it has a fourfold ministry of a particular sort: 


1. Synod moderators, while in office, have a role somewhat like bishops, 
having oversight of ministers; but they hold no special status among ministers 
once their period of service as a moderator is ended. 


2. Ordained Ministers of Word and Sacraments “are not held as a separate 
order but are simply recognized and set apart to serve as ministers. The use of 
the word ‘minister’ reflects the role as servant of the church, following Christ's 
example of servant leadership.” 


3. Church Related Community Workers are commissioned and “have the 
role of supporting local churches with their communities.” 


4, Elders share in the pastoral oversight and leadership of the local church 


with the minister, and “work in teams with each other to provide pastoral care.”° 


The Church of England prefers the language of a “succession of bishops in 
and of churches” rather than the more traditional language, “the succession of 
bishops.” This reflects the integral position of a bishop in a church as well as the 
role of other members of the people of God in the church: lay participation in 
synods is something which Anglicans would want to stress.“ 

The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches writes that “all authority in 
the Church comes from Christ. It stands under the eschatological promise of 
the Church’s consummation in the reign of heaven. However, the Church's 
authority is always a humble service and does not refer to power over others.”'” 
They further argue that, from a Protestant perspective, the authority tied to 
ministry does not hinge on ministry per se, but is related to the theological 
competence and mandate with which the ministers interpret the word of God, 
and which is the foundation of the Church. TCTCVs statements on episkopé do 
not sufficiently take into account that in Protestant churches, synod members, 
and thus officers of the episkopé, are frequently persons who have not been 
ordained to the service of word and sacrament. The Federation of Swiss Protes- 
tant Churches acknowledges that a starting point for considering what “unity 


13. CRTC I, 206-7. 
14. CRTC 1, 43. 
15. CRTC 1, 152. 
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in legitimate diversity” means for the question of ministry is when it is said that 
“unity in service” has various forms, “including ministry and mission.”'® 

The Uniting Church in Australia writes that “the threefold ministry of dea- 
con, priest and bishop may be considered as normative by many churches; but 
the Uniting Church in Australia accepts this pattern of ministry as an ecumen- 
ical challenge rather than as a clear and self-explanatory norm.” Although 
they do not have a ministry of bishop, they see their expression of episkopé 
through their councils of congregation, presbytery, synod, and assembly as the 
focus for the ministry of oversight in their church. They argue that the discus- 
sion as to how episkopé is best exercised could be significant and useful. This 
would involve the threefold interplay between the personal, collegial, and con- 
ciliar. They emphasize the collegial and conciliar aspects of episkopé more than 
the personal component. “A further elaboration of different aspects of episkopé 
and their inter-relationship, together with more discussion on authority and its 
relationship to power, could be valuable.”'® 

Mr Peter H. Rempel states that “for Mennonites a significant consideration 
in restoring an episcopal office and submitting to its oversight would be how 
and by whom bishops would be chosen and then how they would work with 
and be held accountable to the membership of the Church.” 

The International Ecumenical Fellowship writes that “the overwhelming 
and unavoidable impression is that the differences have not been diminished so 
far, or at least not diminished substantially.”*? This raises the question of 
whether overcoming these differences is desirable, and they note that in this 
regard the position of the document is rather ambiguous. They write that it “is 
unclear, whether the desired aim is to overcome all differences, or just the most 
serious and divisive ones, and which ones are the most divisive.””' The question 
of which differences are legitimate and which need to be overcome remains 
ambiguous in TCTCV, where it is stated that “there is no single pattern of min- 
istry in the New Testament,” which leads them to ask whether there must be a 
single pattern in understanding most of the divisive ecclesiological questions in 
Christian churches today.” 


16. CRTC I, 153. 

17. TCTCV, $46; CRTC 2, 97. 
18. CRTC 2, 100. 

19. CRTC 1, 259. 

20. CRTC 1, 310. 

21. CRTC 1, 310. 

22. TCTCV, §46; CRTC 1, 311. 
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The North American Academy of Ecumenists agrees that the italicized por- 
tion of §47 poses the wrong question: a discussion on the threefold ministry 
“should not begin with an affirmation of the threefold ministry, but with an 
exploration of the underlying theologies of such a ministry.” 

The Evangelical Church of Greece states, “While we acknowledge that the 
threefold ministry was the norm for a significant part of church history, and 
that today it is certainly more widespread than other forms of ministry, never- 
theless this does not make it by itself the universal default standard; and it is 
certainly not the standard that numerous churches throughout the world fol- 
low, including our own.” They go on to ask “whether this would be an interest- 
ing way of seeking ecumenical convergence on the topic of oversight based not 
on the presence of ordained bishops, but on the reality that every denomination 
recognizes the need for a ministry of oversight that goes beyond the boundaries 


of a local congregation.”™ 


The Way Forward 


The fact that only about a quarter of the responses even address the question of 
threefold ministry is itself significant. It is evident that, largely as a consequence 
of BEM, the issue has become far less divisive and is no longer high on the 
ecumenical agenda. All churches agree on the necessity of ministry and forms 
of oversight (episkopé). Mutual recognition of ministries remains elusive, though 
it has come to pass in a number of bilateral and multilateral agreements in 
recent decades. 

Among the achievements of BEM and subsequent developments is an 
acknowledgement that ministry has historically taken multiple forms, and that 
oversight has and is being exercised in different ways in different churches. 
Sometimes this is by ordained individuals; at other times it is by conciliar 
groups variably consisting of both lay and ordained. It thus becomes possible to 
discern a principle of dynamic equivalence at work in the exercise of oversight. 
Even churches with no formal episcopate do in fact have structures, whether 
individual or collegial, that exercise that ministry. Further reflection on the 
ways in which the churches actually exercise ministry and oversight may help to 
ease the path toward the mutual recognition of ministries. 

The responses also reflect developments that have occurred in recent years 
among the churches as they have reflected together on the implications of bap- 
tism. This was encouraged by the work of Faith and Order resulting in the 


23. CRTC I, 321. 
24. CRTC 2, 74. 
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release of the Faith and Order Commission’s study document One Baptism: 
Towards Mutual Recognition.» The work on baptismal theology leads the 
churches to consider the place of the baptized laity in all aspects of the life of the 
Church, including in the sharing of ministry and in the exercise of authority. 
Common reflection on the role of the baptized (a “baptismal ecclesiology”) 
could, for example, help to ease tensions between clergy and laity in individual 
churches. And in the context of the ecumenical enterprise, focusing on baptis- 
mal identity could help to overcome what is sometimes perceived as an overly 
institutional and clerical approach to ecclesiology. 


25. One Baptism: Towards Mutual Recognition, Faith and Order Paper No. 210 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2011). 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Relationship between 
the Local and Universal Church 


Maria Munkholt Christensen 


Introduction 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCYV) has a great deal to say about 
the relationship between the local and universal church.' A main point is that 
local churches are in communion with all churches in time and space. A key 
formulation says that every local church “is wholly Church, but not the whole 
Church.”? However, TCTCV makes it clear that we are dealing with a thorny 
issue here. First, there are different opinions about how to define a local church. 
On the one hand, “some churches are convinced that the bishop, as a successor 
to the apostles, is essential to the structure and reality of the local church.” On 
the other hand, for some churches, “the local church is simply the congregation 
of believers gathered in one place to hear the Word and celebrate the Sacra- 
ments.”? Second, TCTCV says, “there is not yet agreement about how local, 
regional and universal levels of ecclesial order relate to one another."* TCTCV 
could have underlined these issues even further, since they touch on essential 
ecclesiological differences that need further ecumenical attention. The responses 
to TCTCV contain numerous comments on these topics, showing us that there 
are still major differences between the churches as to how they use the words 
and understand the concepts of “local” and “universal” church. 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. See especially subsections “Communion 
in Unity and Diversity,” §§28-30, and “Communion of Local Churches,” §§31-32. 

2. TCTCY, §31. 

3. TCTCYV, §32. 

4, TCTCV, §32. 
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Responses to TCTCV: An Overview 


In general, TCTCV’s treatment of this issue is embraced by the churches and 
groups responding to it, and most responses explicitly acknowledge the truth of 
the formulation that the local church “is wholly Church, but not the whole 
Church.”> While many responses quote this formulation verbatim, the 
response from the Roman Catholic Church mentions another formulation: 
“The Church is a communion of wholes.”® In the Roman Catholic response, 
this is followed by a closer definition of the local expression of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which is not only the congregation, but also the diocese. Each 
congregation is part of a diocese, led by a bishop who has been “sacramentally 
incorporated into the worldwide episcopal college headed by the Bishop of 
Rome.”” The Roman Catholic response expresses appreciation that “the uni- 
versal Church” is seen in TCTCV as “the communion of all local churches 
united in faith and worship around the world.”* Nonetheless, there is not a 
complete accord between TCTCV and the Roman Catholic response in this 
regard. 

Many churches make positive comments regarding how the local and uni- 
versal church are described in TCTCV. For instance, the response from the 
Anglican Church of Canada sees the treatment of “the relationship between the 
universal and the local aspects of Church” as one of the two most important 
ecclesiological undercurrents in TCTCV? As Anglicans, they feel a commit- 
ment to the universality of the Church that is described in TCTCV. They 


understand their own Anglican church as mostly oriented toward the local and 


5. Responses are contained in two works: Churches Respond to ‘The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie 
Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), henceforth 
CRTC 1; and Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), henceforth, CRTC 2. The relationship between the 
church local and universal is discussed in responses from (for example) the International 
Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference (CRTC I, 215); the Uniting Church in Australia 
(CRTC 2, 98); the Malankara Mar Thoma Syrian Church (CRTC J, 83-4); the Union of 
Welsh Independent Churches (CRTC 1, 178); the Evangelical Church in the Rhineland 
(CRTC 1, 90-1); the South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting 
Churches (CRTC 1, 543-4); the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (CRTC 1, 12); 
the Jamaica Baptist Union (CRTC 2, 155); the Church of Ireland (CRTC 2, 143); the 
Baptist World Alliance (CRTC 2, 284 n. 18, 288). 

6. CRTC 2, 189. 

7. CRTC 2, 190. 

8. TCTCV, §31. 

9. CRTC 2, 47-8. 
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regional levels, with “a strong emphasis on the authority of local bishops and 
local or regional synods.”!° The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland like- 
wise affirms the view of the local and universal church expressed in TCTCV. 
They appreciate the trinitarian aspect of TCTCVs ecclesiology and the idea of 
the church as a spiritual community.'! However, they also state that this ideal 
relationship of local churches within the universal Church is not yet a reality. 
Already at this point, we can note that the word universal is understood differ- 
ently: in the Anglican response it is seen as an existing reality, and in the 
Lutheran response it is viewed as a future goal. The Roman Catholic response 
mentions both meanings. 

Most responses acknowledge the universal Church as a communion of 
local churches. For instance, the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Confer- 
ence welcomes a definition of the universal Church as a conciliar communion 
of communions.'* The Church of Norway finds that the universal Church is 
rightly understood as a “fellowship of local churches.”'? While most responses 
support the idea that local churches partake in the universal Church, some 
churches ask for a more concrete description of this ideal: What does it mean to 
be a local church? What consequences does it have? The response from United 
Reformed Church requests that churches seek more precise mutual understand- 
ing and agreement in this area. They look to a shared and common ministry as 
a way to realize unity.'4 

Interestingly, many churches from different church families express frustra- 
tion that TCTCV does not deal more concretely with local churches.’’ The 
United Protestant Church of France would have liked more emphasis on the 
gathered congregation instead of theological abstraction on this issue.'® The 
North American Academy of Ecumenists requests that the experience of the 
local churches be put to the forefront.'’ The French Informal Ecumenical 


10. CRTC 2, 47. 

11. From the response from the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland: “The 
model is clearly anchored in trinitarian faith and in the church as a spiritual community. 
Its definition of the church’s mutual fellowship resonates with a variety of traditions” 
(CRTC 1, 122). The response from the Joint Commission on Doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church says, “The sense of interdependence . . . is 
enriching. A local church that is isolated is diminished. The spirituality of the fullness of 
life has to be about relating within the context of a Trinitarian theology” (CRTC 2, 375). 

12. CRTC 1, 215. 

13. CRTC 2, 37. 

14. CRTC1, 208-9. 

15. For example, the response from Church of England (CRTC 1, 40). 

16. CRTC 1, 72. 

17. CRTC 1, 322. 
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Group asks for a better definition of “local church.”'* The Moscow Patriarchate 
of the Russian Orthodox Church is openly critical of a perceived neglect of local 
traditions in TCTCV. They understand the ecclesiology of TCTCV as a con- 
struct, and they find that the implementation of such an ecclesiology would 
betray local traditions.'? The Conference of European Churches—Churches 
Commission for Migrants in Europe expresses the veneration for the local 
Church in a positive way when they write: “The universal Church is not com- 
piled of incomplete part-churches, but exists as a community of equally valid 
local churches, without any overriding importance or subordination of any of 
these churches. The local church is supplied with all the marks of the nature of 
the Church, which enable the salvation of human beings.” 

Although these comments on the local church are very important, it is 
obvious that they are influenced by existing divisions and traditions concerning 
the definition of the Church. Only a few responses directly express a wish to 
bring the universal and local together in a new way. For instance, the response 
from South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches 
suggests that the church in either form should have a broader vision: “Receptive 
ecumenism and learning invites the local and universal church to repent and 
acknowledge our imperfections. We need conversion to this broader vision, 
rather than denominationalism.””! 

The idea that churches must and can repent and move together is also 
expressed by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. They believe that 


18. CRTC 1, 327. 

19. CRTC 1, 133. 

20. CRTC 2, 368. 

21. CRTC 1, 346. Compare to a quotation from the response from the Ecumenical 
Forum for Catholicity: “Catholicity is primarily a theological quality of the local church 
as the smallest unity in which the fullness of the church is present. This is based on a 
trinitarian-soteriological self-revelation of God in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. In 
principle, this also implies the solidarity of local churches, or, as the case may be, faith 
communities, and their fundamental unity. A church is catholic when it exists in unity and 
solidarity with other churches. It is this openness that determines the quantitative aspect of 
the catholicity of a church. Even though the Church as such is focused on a transcendent 
reality, and points to it, it is present only as the concrete form of the Church in its diversity, 
brokenness, and yearning for unity” (CRTC 2, 352). The Orthodox Church of Finland 
adds a similar view: “Self-criticism is called for also on a broader inter-Orthodox level. 
Are we Orthodox as eucharistic in our practices as we claim our theology to be? Do local 
Orthodox realities around the world always truthfully reflect and thus proclaim the life of 
the triune God? In many places the local situation contradicts basic Orthodox convictions 
of one church in one place under the ministry of one bishop, i.e., the vision also brought 


forth by the document [TCTCV]” (CRTC 2, 148). 
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the body of Christ with its different levels can walk together.” Rev. Prof: Paul 
S. Fiddes interprets koinonia as encompassing many relationships, including 
“the relation between the local and the great church universal.”*? Responses 
such as these seem to understand this relationship more in terms of a movement 
toward harmony and fellowship (including repentance and conversion on all 
sides) than as an illustration of current structures of authority or autonomy. 


Protestant Voices 


The establishment of Protestant world communions, such as the Lutheran 
World Federation, has already shown a growing Protestant awareness of the 
importance of a universal or, at least, fellowship-oriented perspective.” This is 
also expressed in the responses to TCTCV. For instance, the Evangelical 
Church in Germany stresses that no single church can be recognized as the 
“one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church” in its entirety. “This insight,” they 
find, “follows on from a distinction between the local church and the universal 
Church, as described in the convergence text, according to which every local 
church is wholly Church, but it is not the whole Church.” In other words, 
they recognize that the universal perspective is essential for the Church as such. 
The response from the Evangelical Theological Faculty, Leuven, Belgium, 
acknowledges that the universal perspective can benefit evangelical churches 
and help them to avoid individualistic tendencies.”* A similar sentiment is 


22. CRTC 1, 14. 

23. CRTC 2, 301. 

24. The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe mentions the principle 
behind Protestant church fellowships: “Unity in reconciled diversity” (CRTC 2, 268). 

25. CRTC 2, 114. 

26. The response says: “Defining the Church from above has a tendency to emphasize 
questions of structure and authority, to start from the ideal (and to idealize the Church), 
and to prefer unity over plurality. Defining the Church from below has a tendency to focus 
on the individual believer and his/her place in the church, to start from the phenomenolog- 
ical (and to banalize the church) and to prefer diversity over uniformity. We learn from the 
text to question our evangelical tendency to virtually define the believer in individual 
isolation. We feel uncomfortable with the text, however, when it seems to start from an 
essentialist understanding of the Church and to underestimate the diversity and sinfulness 
of her historical reality” (CRTC 2, 388). See also the Baptist World Alliance: “Serious 
consideration of the koinonia ecclesiology of TCTCV will remind Baptists that while ‘the 
local church is wholly church, it is not the whole church’ and that there is therefore 
something intrinsically deficient about the local church when it is not living into the fullest 
possible extension of its interdependence with the whole church” (CRTC 2, 292). 
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expressed by the Catholic Association for Ecumenism and Ecumenical Forum 
for Catholicity: “We need to be more involved with the Church spelled with a 
capital letter.””” 

However, along with these engaging comments, Protestant responses also 
highlight the validity and autonomy of the local level. The National Council of 
Churches in Denmark expresses this quite radically in writing: “From a 
Lutheran point of view, “koinonia’ might be identified as a fellowship in local 
congregations; but above the local level, no overall leadership or common voice 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church exists.”** This approach is, however, soft- 
ened by an acknowledgement that the “invitation to move beyond a ‘confes- 
sionalistic’ and geographically limited outlook is a much needed and appreciated 
quality of [TCTCV].”” 

Protestant responses tend to define local and universal levels of church with 
direct reference to the lordship of Jesus Christ.*° For instance, the Jamaica 
Baptist Union writes, “As Baptists we continue to affirm that the local church is 
autonomous under the authority of Jesus Christ and that authority resides 
within the collective voice under the lordship of Jesus Christ.”3' This is the 
premise for its understanding and ordering of ministry. The autonomy of the 
local church does not preclude it from participating in the wider communion. 
Each local church must see itself and its mission as part of the universal koino- 
nialChurch of Jesus Christ dispersed in various places and forms. 

Likewise, the response from the Evangelical Church of Greece acknowledges 
that “every particular church throughout the world which professes this faith in 
Jesus Christ and obedience to Him as divine Lord and Savior” participates in the 


27. CRTC 1, 266. See also the response from the Jamaica Baptist Union: “The paper 
both affirms and challenges the local church in her self-understanding. It calls the Church 
to see and embrace the fullness of her being the people of God scattered throughout the 
world, diverse in structure and expression yet one in her faith and mission” (CRTC 2, 
158). The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches also sees potential in the ideas in 
TCTCY, since the emphasis on universality might help their church to grasp its responsi- 
bility beyond its regional context (CRTC 1, 147). 

28. CRTC 2, 252. 

29. CRTC 2, 246. 

30. The response from the Baptist World Alliance mentions the “Baptist ecclesiologi- 
cal principle of congregational freedom to follow the leadership of the Spirit in discerning 
the mind of Christ about what it will mean for the congregation to be the body of Christ 
in its particular context” (CRTC 2, 283). 

31. CRTC 2, 155. 
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universal Church. The Canadian Yearly Meeting (Society of Friends) presents 
“the universal ministry of Jesus” as the unifying element between Christians, 
“expressed in care and joyful acceptance of difference.”*? 

The Christian Council of Norway insists on seeing something positive in 
the many expressions of the one Church, arguing that already now, it is one 
Church, albeit with many facets. The many expressions of the Church are God’s 
way of communicating the gospel in a variety of ways.* 


Orthodox Voices 


Whereas some Protestant responses affirm the legitimacy of a large degree of 
variation among local churches, Orthodox responses define the local church in a 
more uniform way. Not all Orthodox responses express comfort with the formu- 
lations of TCTCV on this issue. The Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox 
Inter-Orthodox Consultation states outright that “the understanding of local 
church [in TCTCV] does not correspond to Orthodox ecclesiology.”* 

The Theological Committee of the Church of Greece recognizes TCTCV's 
emphasis on sacramentality and the ecclesiology of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed as defining elements of local churches. From their perspective, “the visible 
unity among the local churches depends on the unity of the faith and the koino- 
nia in the sacraments, in order that the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church 
is manifested, according [to] the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed.” In those 
cases where there is correspondence in the understanding that what constitutes a 
“local church” is its being one, holy, catholic, and apostolic, there is an opportu- 
nity for community. They write: “This certain fact allows the Orthodox Church 
to recognize elements of ecclesiality beyond her limits.”*° This response also adds 
to the definition of local church “with regard to the issue of who is in charge for 
making the final decisions inside the church: According to the Orthodox eccle- 
siology, it is the synod of the bishops who represent the pleroma (clergy and laity) 


32. CRTC 2, 77. The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe says, 
“Protestant theology has traditionally harbored sympathies for the ancient Church’s 
understanding of catholicity, insofar as ‘catholic’ means that which is held in common 
in a variety of manifestations. Based on the Protestant definition of the Church in the 
multiplicity of churches, this is the presence of the Triune God and particularly Jesus 
Christ as the head of the Church, in word and sacrament at every Christian service 
celebrated in the name of the Triune God” (CRTC 2, 274). 

33. CRTC 2, 34. 

34. CRTC 1, 238. 

35. CRTC 2, 21. 

36. CRTC 2, 311. 
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of all the local Orthodox churches.”*” According to this Orthodox approach, the 
unity of the Church at a universal level is thus safeguarded by the synodical system. 


Further Perspectives 


The responses to TCTCV show a general appreciation of the dictum that the 
local church “is wholly Church, but not the whole Church.” There is general 
agreement that the local and universal levels of Church life are interdependent, 
and that local churches can be enriched when they pay attention to the univer- 
sal perspective and come to understand themselves as part of a communion, a 
communion of communions. 

However, just beneath the surface, there are several serious issues and sig- 
nificant differences both in 7CTCV itself and in the responses. One issue is how 
to come to a common understanding of the meaning of universal. Some tradi- 
tions envision their church as already representing the universal Church, while 
other traditions understand the term universal as denoting a not-yet-realized 
ideal for the Church, maybe even an eschatological ideal. 

Another major issue is related to the definition of local church. When is a 
local church part of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church? Who decides? 
Which forms of ministry and oversight must be present on the local level? The 
question of how to define a local or universal church intersects with the issue of 
ministry, as was noted in the paragraphs on ministry in Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry.* It seems that most churches have an interest in defining local church 
and universal church as these terms underline already existing church structures. 
Questions about the definition of local and universal church are also questions 
about autonomy and authority within church institutions. Existing ways of 
defining church life often end up moving the focus away from the Church as 
koinonia. 

The ecumenical issues related to the Church local and universal have been 
dealt with before, for instance in the publication “The Church: Local and Uni- 
versal.”*” This document was the result of the dialogue of the Joint Working 
Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of 


37. CRTC 2, 312. 

38. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 1982-1990: Report on the Process and Responses, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 149 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1990). See, for example, 
“Eucharist,” § 29; “Ministry,” §§ 20-21, 27. 

39. “The Church: Local and Universal,” in Joint Working Group between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches: Sixth Report (Geneva: WCC Publica- 
tions, 1990). 
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Churches. Its conclusion aligns with the Orthodox responses to TCTCV inas- 
much as it sets forth similar criteria for defining local churches. If all churches 
are to come together in visible unity, “there must be an acceptance of the basic 
ecclesial elements of communion: common profession of the same apostolic 
faith; proclamation of the word of God; mutual recognition of the sacraments, 
especially baptism and eucharist; and agreement of the nature and exercise of 
pastoral leadership.“ It might be that today, 30 years after the publication of 
“The Church: Local and Universal,” the question about (pastoral) leadership is 
the most general hindrance for acknowledging local churches across confes- 
sional boundaries. 

Also worth mentioning is the agreed statement of the Third Anglican— 
Roman Catholic International Commission (ARCIC III), Walking Together on 
the Way: Learning to be the Church—Local, Regional, Universal. The Anglican 
Communion and the Roman Catholic Church consider themselves to be in a 
“real but impaired communion.”*! They agree on several definitions, including 
the definition of the local church as the diocese. They agree to a large degree on 
the role of the bishop. The question is how to continue the dialogue, engaging 
churches with very different ideas about these issues. 


40. The Notion of “Hierarchy of Truths.” An Ecumenical Interpretation and The Church: 
Local and Universal. Two studies by the Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic 
Church and WCC, Faith and Order Paper No. 150 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1990), 
48. 

41. Walking Together on the Way: Learning to Be the Church—Local, Regional, 
Universal. An Agreed Statement of the Third Anglican—Roman Catholic International 
Commission (ARCIC III) (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 2018), iii. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ecumenical Councils 


Bishop Maxim (Vasiljevic) 


Introduction 


Conciliarity is a vital feature of the Church according to The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision (TCTCV).' For this reason, this chapter frequently refers to 
ecumenical councils and synodality. 7CTCV emphasizes conciliarity at all levels 
of church life: as an exercise of oversight when referring to the authority of 
ecumenical councils, and as one of synodality in conjunction with primacy.” 
In §53 we read that “one such exercise of oversight reflects that quality of the 
Church which might be termed ‘synodality’ or ‘conciliarity.’. .. Both synodality 
and conciliarity signify that ‘each member of the Body of Christ, by virtue of 
baptism, has his or her place and proper responsibility’ in the communion of 
the church. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the whole Church is syn- 
odal/conciliar, at all levels of ecclesial life: local, regional and universal.” 
TCTCV §53 further points out that: 


The quality of synodality or conciliarity reflects the mystery of the trini- 
tarian life of God, and the structures of the Church express this quality 
so as to actualize the community’s life as a communion. In the local 
eucharistic community, this quality is experienced in the profound unity 
in love and truth between the members and their presiding minister. In 
crucial situations synods have come together to discern the apostolic 
faith in response to doctrinal or moral dangers or heresies, trusting in the 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 
2. TCTCV, §53; §54. 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit, whom Jesus promised to send after his 
return to the Father (cf. John 16:7.12-14). 


For this reason, “Ecumenical synods enjoyed the participation of leaders 
from the entire Church; their decisions were received by all as an acknowledg- 
ment of the important service they played in fostering and maintaining com- 
munion throughout the Church as a whole.” 

Today, however, “the churches currently have different views and practices 
about the participation and role of the laity in synods.” TCTCV defines an 
ecumenical council or synod as “one representing the whole Christian world.” 
Regarding the authority of ecumenical councils, 7CTCV proposes this formu- 
lation: “While most churches accept the doctrinal definitions of the early Ecu- 
menical Councils as expressive of the teaching of the New Testament, some 
maintain that all post-biblical doctrinal decisions are open to revision, while 
others consider some doctrinal definitions to be normative and therefore 
irreformable expressions of the faith.”? 

As Paul Meyendorff notes in his chapter on apostolic faith, conciliarity 
takes different forms at different levels: 


1. At the level of the local church, conciliarity is expressed in the local, 
eucharistic community, led by its (typically ordained) leaders, in which all the 
faithful play an active role. A clear expression of this can be found in the clas- 
sical eucharistic prayers, Eastern and Western alike. In these, the presider says 
the prayer using the first-person plural, thus reflecting the fact that it is the 
prayer of the entire assembly, and the assembly expresses its assent by saying 
“Amen”. ... 


2. At the regional level, conciliarity is typically expressed in assemblies of 
episkopoi (overseers), usually bishops in those churches that have an episcopate; 
or of persons tasked with a supervisory role, who therefore function much like 
bishops, even if they do not bear the name. The aim of these gatherings is to 
address common concerns and to maintain unity among the local communi- 
ties. It should be noted that nearly all churches have such regional organiza- 
tion. Lay participation at regional gatherings varies widely, with some bodies 
having only episcopal synods, while others give representation and voice to lay 
representatives as well. 


3. TCTCV, §53. 
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3. At the universal level, the situation is varied. Some churches, such as the 
Roman Catholic, hold regular councils; others, such as the Eastern Orthodox, 
do so only occasionally. Some of the churches issuing from the Reformation 
similarly have regular or occasional global gatherings as well; while others reject 
such structures out of hand, seeing them as “Constantinian.” 


In order to understand the conciliar phenomenon, most of the churches 
look to the past, because the past illumines the meaning of conciliarity in the 
Church and the variety of forms it has taken through time. At the same time, 
the past teaches us that we need to turn our sight away from it and look toward 
the future, since “it is not enough to consider councils and synods primarily or 
even exclusively as isolated historical events.”* 


General Acceptance and Major Reservations 


A number of responses describe the importance of the concept and practice of 
conciliarity and the corresponding necessity of ecumenical councils. One of the 
areas in which the concept of koinonia appears to have considerable potential 
for ecumenical progress is that of tackling questions of church structure and 
authority. Yet the meaning of synodality in some responses appears to be linked 
to static, legalistic, and formal criteria. Conciliarity as an expression of the unity 
of the local churches in one Church constitutes a fundamental condition for 
the eucharist. This links the question of the ecclesiological presuppositions of 
the eucharist closely with another aspect of ecclesiology, namely, conciliarity. 

Conciliarity is closely connected with eucharistic communion—both in its 
theory and its practice—and with its presuppositions. The Roman Catholic 
response stresses that 


Synodality is not solely a style of exercising authority, service and collabo- 
ration in the formal structures of the Church but is also an ecclesial atti- 
tude which can be adopted by all Christians, whatever their responsibility, 
even at the grassroots. The Catholic Church commits itself to facilitate 
this two-way process within its own life. This takes place centripetally, 
from the local churches to the centre, as well as centrifugally from the 


4, Paul Meyendorff, “Apostolic Faith in Relation to the Historic Episcopate, 
Authority, and Primacy,” chapter 3 of this volume, 35-36. The International Ecumenical 
Fellowship is the source of the comment on “Constantinian” structures (CRTC J, 311). 

5. Councils, Conciliarity and a Genuinely Universal Council, Faith and Order Paper 
No. 70 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1974), 5. 
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centre to the peripheries. This ecclesial transformation marks a shift in 
behaviour and in the way of doing things, but, more profoundly, it signals 
a radical change in attitude. Regarding synodality at the grassroots level 
within the Catholic Church, it will seek to promote a more inclusive atti- 
tude in its structures wherever this is either absent or weak —as in dioce- 
san and parish pastoral councils of consultation and collaboration.® 


‘The idea of collegiality can only make sense if it is applied to the concept 
of a communion of local churches and of their heads, expressing and continu- 
ing their unity across space and time through synods or councils of a regional 
or universal character. As noted, while nearly all the responses endorse the 
notion of conciliarity, how they understand it varies broadly, depending on 
whether the focus is placed on the local, regional, or universal. I might add that, 
in general, TC7CV is rather ambiguous in its use of the term church, and it is 
difficult for the reader to understand whether the text is referring to the local, 
regional, or universal church at many points in the text. 


Responses to TCTCV 


Most of the responses are not meant so much to criticize as to complement 
TCTCV. The following overview demonstrates how the concept of the concili- 
arity of the Church is understood in various responses and references to ecu- 
menical councils and conciliarity in the responses to The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision.” 


6. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 214. Henceforth, CRTC 2. 

7. All passages in the table are direct quotations from the sources cited. 


Church in Wales 
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Church of Scotland 


12. The Church in Wales sees itself as 
autocephalous, and therefore as a 
self-governing church within the Anglican 
Communion. ... There is much in TCTCV 
which offers itself as a rich resource for 
further reflection on the tension between 
autonomy and interdependence, such as 
§53® on synodality and conciliarity. The 
point is well made in §53 that the “qual- 
ity of synodality or conciliarity reflects the 
mystery of the trinitarian life of God, and 
the structures of the Church express this 
quality so as to actualize the community's 
life as a communion.” The sometimes 
fractious life of the Anglican Communion 
in recent decades makes this comment a 
very searching one for Anglicans (CRTC 1, 
57).2 


Christian Law Panel of Experts 


The italicized section on the authority of 
Ecumenical Councils (§§53ff.) comes out 
of the blue. . . . Conciliarity is an essential 
aspect of full communion (CRTC 7, 5). 


Methodist Church in Britain 


Discussion paper: “Beyond Theology: the 
Ecumenical Value of Comparative Church 
Law” [by Norman Doel]: Interpreting 

the Word involves the experience of the 
whole people of God, insights of theo- 
logians, and discernment of ordained 
ministers. The challenge is for churches to 
agree on how these factors work together 
(§39), reach “a normative expression of 
its faith,” reconcile differences as to “an 
authoritative interpretation of revela- 
tion,” consider how teaching authority 


8. All section numbers (§) within these 
responses refer to sections within TCTCV. 

9. Churches Respond to The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, 
Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021). Henceforth, 
CRTC 1. 


29. TCTCV associates the ordained minis- 
try with the “gift of authority,” though 
much of what it says about the nature 
and exercise of authority in the Church is 
abstract and idealistic. .. . For Methodists, 
it is essential that structures of authority 
are representative of the people of God 
and that discernment involves the active 
participation of lay people alongside 
ordained ministers. A common vision of 
the Church requires a common vision of 
“synodality” and “conciliarity” (§53) as 
communal means of authoritative dis- 
cernment in the Church (CRTC 7, 23). 
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is recognized/exercised (§51) and reflect 
on the importance of the doctrinal defi- 
nitions of the early Ecumenical Councils 
(§53) (CRTC 1, 291). 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Finland 


United Methodist Church 


The discussion about the normativity of 
the church's teaching is connected with 
the question concerning the authority 

of the ecumenical councils. With good 
reason, the document expresses the hope 
that an evaluation of the normativity of 
the councils of the early church be under- 
taken together. This would at least serve 
to clarify the discussion, and would help 
to identify problematic issues requiring 
further elaboration. Indeed, there is grow- 
ing interest in patristic research and teach- 
ing in the emerging spiritual traditions. 
The question concerning conciliar author- 
ity is linked with the discussion regarding 
ministry, which is meant to “foster and 
promote the unity of the Church at the 
universal level” (§57) (CRTC 1, 123). 


Canadian Council of Churches 


At another place in the text, in the course 
of a very helpful discussion of conciliarity 
as a means of decision-making and over- 
sight, the text claims that “ecumenical 
synods enjoyed the participation of lead- 
ers from the entire Church; their decisions 
were received by all as an acknowledge- 
ment of the important service they played 
in fostering and maintaining communion 
throughout the Church as a whole” (§53). 
Many present-day historians (as well as 
some in earlier eras) would view this as 
an idealistic portrayal in several respects, 
overlooking the realities of conflict, 
coercion, and exclusion that also marked 
the emergence of what we regard as the 
mainstream Christian tradition, just as 
they have marked more recent centuries 
(CRTC 2, 127). 


Scottish Episcopal Church 


The following are some of the themes 
raised during our discussion, as well as 
some of the comments shared: . . . Author- 
ity in the Church: It was proposed that the 
concept of synodality may point a way 
forward in navigating this complex and 
controverted problem (cf. §53). . . . Tradi- 
tion and Ecumenical Councils: Apprecia- 
tion was expressed for references to the 
first two Ecumenical Councils, although 
some found it disappointing that the doc- 
ument did not include specific references 


Finally, TCTCV might challenge the SEC 

to consider more carefully the place of 
synods in leading the church, and partic- 
ularly in helping it to come to a common 
mind. It may be necessary to move away 
from adversarial forms of debate towards 
more conversational, consultative deci- 
sion-making processes with a view to 
achieving consensus (CRTC 7, 33). 


to any later councils. It was noted that, 
while many Christian Churches appre- 
ciated the emphasis on Tradition in the 
document, others may not be comfortable 
with this (CRTC 1, 234). 


United Reformed Church (URC) 
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4.5.2 The URC recognized the early ecu- 
menical councils as being normative for 
the Christian Church, but it would be 
open to holding further ecumenical coun- 
cils according to the Statement of the 
Nature, Faith and Order of the URC: “but 
we affirm our right and readiness, if the 
need arises, to make new statements of 
faith in ever new obedience to the living 
Christ.” There is recognition in the URC 
that each culture, social class, gender and 
generation of churches may interpret the 
scriptures in different ways; the Chris- 
tian faith is an incarnational faith that is 
expressed slightly differently in different 
places and times. Definitions of orthodoxy 
need to be discerned by each generation 
and place, acknowledging that there is a 
breadth of understanding (CRTC 7, 208). 


South Australia Dialogue of the Roman 
Catholic and Uniting Churches 


Church of England, 
General Synod 


Chapter 3 details the diversity between 
denominations in all aspects of the 
Church. In wrestling with this diversity, 
our relationship and communion with 
our trinitarian God should be our primary 
focus. One of the issues identified is the 
way power is exercised in the Church. The 
document needs to further develop this 
theme. The focus could be to encourage 
modes of power that reflect the way 
Christ used his power in imitation of God, 


7. This is because of the integral position 
of a bishop in a church and of the role of 
other members of the people of God in 
the church: lay participation in synods is 
something which Anglicans would want 
to stress. Thus while TCTCV talks about 
synodality (like The Gift of Authority), 

it does not explore the importance of 
lay participation in synods—which for 
Anglicans is an issue of importance. It 
merely says, “The churches currently 
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not in a manner that reflected “power- 
over.” Rightfully, the relationship between 
power and authority is identified, but 
these are inadequately defined. How 
these both relate to the episkopé is a 
critical issue for the churches. “Synodal- 
ity,” implemented differently by denom- 
inations, also relates to the exercise of 
power at every level, in all decision-mak- 
ing councils internationally, nationally, 
regionally and locally. If we are to grow 
towards “collegiality and communion” 
within and between denominations, the 
exercise of power and our structures for 
decision-making may teach our people 
and the general community in ways that 
often contradict what we say about the 
God we believe in. Form follows function, 
and the form or structure itself teaches. 
Therefore denominations may need to 
re-consider their power structures and 
decision-making processes in relation to 
how they nurture collegiality and commu- 
nion. We affirm the emphasis Pope Francis 
has given to encouraging synodality. We 
also affirm the principle of subsidiarity, 
important in the Roman Catholic Church. 
We see that synodality and the principle 
of subsidiarity are essential gifts in the 
consideration of receptive ecumenism. 
We attach a diagram and commentary 
setting out a possible continuum of power 
modes and how these relate to theology 
and ecclesiology as a possible approach to 
the discussion of power... . Power needs 
to be exercised in ways that ensure full 
participation in decisions that are synodal 
and conciliatory, rather than in a manner 
that is “top-down” or “power-over.” The 
issue then is, How can we help this to be a 
reality? How do we reflect the trinitarian 
nature of God in the ways we structure 


have different views and practices about 
the participation and role of the laity in 
synods” (§53). 19. There is also a clear 
challenge here for us to renew our use 
of synodical governance—how it can be 
not a politicized or partisan process, but 
a means of upholding unity in diversity 
through the patient discernment of ways 
to walk together and build up trust. 
Work in this area is already in progress 
but there are important theological per- 
spectives for the task in the statement 
(CRTC 1, 43, 47). 


our organization and exercise power? 
... There is need of ongoing conversa- 
tion about how local churches will relate 
to synodal structures and regional and 
universal levels of ecclesial order. Local 
and national dialogues have been an 
important instrument of movement in this 
area. The presence of Christ in the local 
gathering impels the local church to be 
in communion with “the whole Church” 
(CRTC 1, 345). 


Eastern Orthodox and Oriental 
Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consultation 
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Response of 
Mr Peter H. Rempel 


24. The crucial point for us is the historical 
identity of the Orthodox Church with the 
Church instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Church of the Apostles, the Church 

of Ecumenical Councils, and the validity 
of apostolic succession expressed in and 
safeguarded by the historic episcopate 
which “teaches correctly” (cf. D. Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom). .. . 31. We support 
the statement of TCTCV that “authority in 
the Church in its various forms and levels, 
must be distinguished from mere power” 
(§50). We appreciate the reference in 

the text to the authority in the Church, 
which is to be understood as a service of 
love (diakonia) for the growth of church 
koinonia in faith, love and witness (mar- 
tyria) (§49), and also the recognition of 
the sources of authority (Holy Scripture, 
Tradition, worship, Ecumenical Councils 
and local synods), as well as the reference 
to the lives of saints and the witness of 
monasticism during the historical course 
of the Church (§50). The communion of 
believers or any similar formula is not 

the appropriate definition of the Church. 
We agree with what the text affirms 


Mennonite acceptance of “the doctri- 
nal definitions of the early ecumenical 
councils as expressive of the teaching 

of the New Testament” is tempered by 
their view that the adoption/imposition 
by Emperor Constantine of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman Empire 
compromised the Church's faithfulness 
to Jesus Christ and the apostolic Church. 
Thus their doctrinal decisions would be 
open to scrutiny and could be super- 
seded by later deliberations guided by 
the Holy Spirit and in continuity with the 
scriptures. However, Mennonites would 
probably not give priority to revising the 
wording of these decisions and state- 
ments. ... The need and expectations 
regarding the presiding over gatherings 
of the Church (§54) are well-stated and 
applicable to any ecclesial gatherings 
(CRTC 1, 261). 
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elsewhere: witness, sacraments and dia- 
konia (service) are main aspects of being 
a church. WCC member churches should 
seek a common understanding of the 
normativity of the ecumenical councils, 
based on the work already done by the 
WCC Faith and Order Commission. . . . 34. 
Commenting on §55 regarding primacy, 
synodality and conciliarity in the first mil- 
lennium, we have reservations concerning 
the historical description of these issues 
(CRTC 2, 22, 23). 


The Theological Committee 
of the Church of Greece 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


The reply of the Orthodox Church to the 
question posed in the section following 
§32 is that she brings forward synodality 
as the normative principle for the rela- 
tionship among the different levels of life 
(local, regional, universal) of the Church. 
Synodality is an expression of the exercise 
of authority inside the Church. Primacy— 
as is very well noted in the text based on 
the 34th canon of the Holy Apostles—is 
closely related to synodality (see §55) 
(CRTC 2, 313). 


Uniting Church in Australia 


More distant from Christian Scientists’ 
understanding are the assumptions in 
TCTCV on church polity, tradition, and 
authority. Like any number of movements 
which trace their heritage to the Refor- 
mation, we look to original or “primitive 
Christianity” as normative. Humbling as 
this ideal is, it is explicit in our church's 
founding purpose and still grounds our 
practice, values, and understanding of 
the nature and spirit of Christ’s Church. 
This perspective naturally influences our 
view of the early ecumenical councils and 
post-biblical structures of governance 
(CRTC 2, 85). 


Although we do not have a Ministry of 
Bishop, we see our expression of episkopé 
through our councils of congregation, 
presbytery, synod and assembly as the 
focus for the ministry of oversight in 

our church. In practice, the authority of 
our councils is exercised in personal, col- 
legial and conciliar forms dedicated to 


“maintaining continuity in apostolic faith 
and unity of life.” The conciliar and col- 
legial dimensions of the ministry of over- 
sight in our church are strongly expressed, 
with the move to consensus decision-mak- 
ing a consequence of our commitment to 
these dimensions of our practice (CRTC 2, 
97). 


Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) 
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Salvation Army 


... the convergence text thus heads 
towards the controversial question of a 
universal, personal office of unity and the 
collegial and synodal implications of its 
integration into church structures. ... The 
important statements regarding the syno- 
dality or conciliarity of the Church and of 
church life at local, regional and universal 
level made in this context (§53), are, in the 
view of the Advisory Commission, essen- 
tial for an understanding and realization 
of the apostolicity of the Church (CRTC 2, 
121). 


Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches 


. .. by exploring issues relating to pri- 
macy, synodality and collegiality (§52) we 
may gain further insight into our own 
structure of leadership and governance 
(CRTC 7, 81). 


North American Academy 
of Ecumenists 


From the statement that all authority 
comes from Christ and that the Church 
participates in his ministry, the Reformed 
churches deduce that the Church's 
authority and ministry fundamentally lie 
with the congregation, which executes 
them through synodical structures. . . . 
Regarding the concept of episkopé, the 
text correctly states that it must be exer- 
cised in personal, collegial and commu- 
nal ways (§52). For Reformed Christians 
in particular, synodical leadership is of 
special significance in this context. The 
text's statements on the episkopé do 


We affirm TCTCV's emphasis on the 
recovery of synodical decision-making 
processes (variously structured), and 

the participation of the baptized faith- 
ful—the sensus fidei—that must be part 
of the exercise of authority (§50). This 
affirmation implies a strengthening and 
clarifying the relationship of the differing 
levels of ecclesial life: local, regional, and 
universal. ... Most of our churches agree 
that our relationship of communion in 
Christ is expressed in a structured syno- 
dality where the personal, collegial, and 
communal dimensions of the church are 
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not sufficiently take into account that in 
Protestant churches, synod members and 
thus officers of episkopé are frequently 
persons who have not been ordained to 
the service of word and sacrament, yet 
take responsibility for congregational and 
church leadership (CRTC 7, 153). 


Episcopal Church (TEC) 


held in balance. Nonetheless, there are 
important differences today regarding 
the adequate expression of these realities 
in structures of communion, discernment 
and oversight. The emergence of new 
disagreements on a host of recent deci- 
sions relating to human sexuality has 
contributed to mistrust and disagreement 
with regard to what constitutes adequate 
processes or structures for discernment 

in communion. The practice of synodality 
cannot be reduced to either a parliamen- 
tary democracy or to governance by dik- 
tat (CRTC 1, 324). 


French Informal Ecumenical Group 


All churches need a ministry of oversight 
(episkopé) that is “exercised in personal, 
collegial and communal ways” (§29). 

TEC affirms that the exercise of episkopé 
does entail the “quality of synodality or 
conciliarity” that “reflects the mystery 

of the trinitarian life of God” (§30). The 
decision-making and other governance 
structures and processes of TEC are 
already personal, collegial, and commu- 
nal, in that TEC is structured to require 
synodality and conciliarity at every level. 
We would hope that all churches may 
affirm the importance of the synodal as 
well as conciliar aspects of episkopé. . . 

. The relationship of the movement of 
the Holy Spirit to institutional structure 
and ministerial order, and thus the extent 
to which these may be changed. This is 

a crucial aspect of the discussion as to 
Christ's intention for the church in regard 
to episkopé and the inextricably related 
qualities of synodality and conciliarity. 
TEC believes that the historic episcopate is 
intended by Christ for the coming united 


“The whole Church is synodical/conciliar, 
at all levels of ecclesial life.” It should 
become so. Even Pope Francis recognizes 
that the Catholic Church is still wide of 
the mark. The normativity of the ecu- 
menical councils: The truth may lie in a 
middle way. They are authoritative in 
what they wished to affirm within their 
historical context, but one council can 
reinterpret another, and it is always pos- 
sible to re-express what it said in another 
language. But how far can we go in 
interpretation (up to saying the opposite 
of a previous council?)?. .. “The early 
ecumenical councils”’—what exactly does 
this mean? Which ones are we talking 
about? The first four, the first seven?” 
(CRTC 1, 330-1). 


Church, at the same time that many Epis- 
copalians and Anglicans would say that 
this does not invalidate other forms of 
episkopé in the past or the present. We 
suspect that making it clear that apostolic 
faith is more fundamental than and prior 
to apostolic succession would advance 
greater understanding and agreement in 
ecclesiology as well as theology. We find 
that the Orthodox churches’ approach 

to different types of apostolicity is very 
helpful. ... We recognize that much work 
is needed in the particular churches for 
further agreement to emerge on the fol- 
lowing: . .. Governance and decision-mak- 
ing, including the synodal/conciliar aspects 
that accompany the exercise of episkopé 
and other forms of authority. TEC, along 
with other Anglican churches, affirms that 
episkopé implies synodality/conciliarity, 
and vice versa. Further, we are convinced 
that an adequate account of reception 
must include the principles of subsidiarity 
and of mutual, widespread consultation 
that influences decisions (CRTC 1, 169). 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America 
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International Ecumenical 
Fellowship 


Lutherans do not teach that the office of 
bishop is essential to the structure and 
reality of the local church (in this case, 
the synod), and yet we affirm the need 
for oversight and the connective role that 
bishops can play in unifying the church in 
these three expressions. ... We commend 
for further study TCTCV‘s recognition that 
the body of Christ, “under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit” walks together as a 
synod/as conciliar in its “local, regional 
and universal” manifestations in order 
create and increase faith throughout the 


1.... the text reflects ideas from Can- 
berra and Santiago. Thus, the Church's 
communion, already present among 
Christians, reflects the life of the Trinity 
and is grounded in the one baptism. .. . 
Communion justifies diversity; catholicity 
itself is valued as a quantitative reality, 
and challenges all churches to recognize 
in each other the one, true Church of 
Jesus Christ. However, in order that diver- 
sity will not be divisive, authority and 
conciliarity safeguard the unity of the 
Church. Hierarchy is secondary to faith 
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whole church (§53). This ecumenical order 
reflects how the ELCA understands itself 
as the three expressions of the church: 
congregation, synod, and church-wide 
office together as the “assembly of all” 
(CRTC 2, 12). 


Finnish Ecumenical Council 


and the Gospel, because apostolic suc- 
cession is subordinated to apostolic faith 
and not correlated to it (CRTC 7, 310). 


“On a more general note it was pointed 
out that the theological approach of the 
document and the questions chosen for 
discussion most probably appeal more 
to the so-called traditional churches. For 
example, the description of episcopacy 
and the threefold structure of the min- 
istry reflects a view that is normative for 
some, acceptable to others, but for some 
churches only relatively possible” (CRTC 
2, 225). 


The Significance of Conciliarity for the Future 


In an ecclesiology of communion, neither synodality nor primacy can be under- 
stood as implying structures or ministries standing above the ecclesial commu- 
nity or communities. Synodality and primacy can only be realities of communion 
through a structure or a ministry that involves the community of each local 
church. 

With regard to the institutional aspect of the Church, perhaps most nota- 
ble from an ecumenical point of view is TCTCV’s resolute defense of the idea 
that conciliarity is intrinsic to the Church, essentially in correlation with syno- 
dality. In relation to synodality there is need for further study of the notions of 
“personal, collegial, and communal,” as suggested by the Methodist Church in 
Britain.'° All church councils—episcopal, local, and ecumenical—are neither 


10. CRTC 1, 24. 
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above nor against but always im the Church, dependent always on the ecclesial 
reception of the councils’ decisions by the entire body. This simple idea captures 
the core insight of ecclesial synodality. 

Until recently most churches were unaware of the importance of councils. 
The modern ecumenical movement is frequently being interpreted as a kind of 
“conciliar renaissance.” As stated in Councils, Conciliarity and a Genuinely Uni- 
versal Council, “a reactivation of the conciliar dimension, which has always been 
an indispensable part of the Church's being, may be seen as a means and a help 
to this end [unity]. For the Orthodox Church especially, such a reactivation has 
actually become a reality in modern times.”'! TCTCV has aroused curiosity 
about the vital importance of the structure of the Church. A council, as a feast, 
a criterion, and an event of the Church, is an opportunity for all to refresh and 
update the charismatic and dogmatic experience of the Church. A Church that 
acts in a synodal way has to do with the human, and not with an ideological 
movement. 

If the Church currently misses a balanced primacy-conciliarity narrative—if 
the passage from authoritarian rhetoric on “primacy” to eucharistic-pastoral care 
for all the churches requires something beyond the Western medieval frame- 
work— it is at least possible that primacy might find a concrete realization within 
modern eucharistic ecclesiology. If a eucharistically-based primacy is not an illu- 
sion, and if simultaneity is possible, then the theology of synodality gives some 
promising suggestions for the 21st century, a potential “century of conciliarity.” 


11. Councils, Conciliarity and a Genuinely Universal Council, 3. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


‘Experience’ in the Life 
of the Church 


Maria Munkholt Christensen 


Introduction 


The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)' does not say much explicitly 
about “experience” in the life of the Church. The concept as such seems to have 
fallen outside of the scope of the convergence text, which is focused on ecclesial 
questions of a more theoretical character. The responses to TCTCV show that 
several churches from different traditions perceive the ecclesiology of TCTCV 
as “abstract” and the text as lacking awareness of the role of experience in 
church life. 

There are a few direct references to experience in TCTCV. In one instance, 
the “faith experience” of believers is mentioned as a legitimate source of inter- 
pretation, among other sources: “Many bilateral dialogues have acknowledged 
that ecclesial interpretation of the contemporary meaning of the Word of God 
involves the faith experience of the whole people, the insights of theologians, 
and the discernment of the ordained ministry.”? It could seem that the “faith 
experience of the whole people” echoes the Roman Catholic concept sensus fide- 
lium, which is also explicitly mentioned in the response from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The concept of experience is thus used in TCTCV to emphasize 
the role of the “whole people” as constitutive of church life. However, the 
meaning of experience is not described further. From the context, we might 
infer that the experience called for from the whole people—as a parallel to 
insight and discernment—is to be understood as a cognitive endeavor. 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 
2. TCTCYV, §39. Italics added. 
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Experience is also mentioned in TCTCV in relation to worship. For 
instance, in the conclusion, it says: “In the liturgy, the people of God experience 
communion with God and fellowship with Christians of all times and plac- 
es.” In the context of worship we thus meet another kind of experience, that 
is, experience as a feeling, a sense of belonging. 


The Responses Concerning “Experience” in TCTCV 


From the responses to TCTCYV, it becomes abundantly clear that many churches 
agree that different kinds of experience are relevant and can enrich church life. 
Many responses call for more attention to experience. In this context, experi- 
ence is understood either as a feeling or sense of faith and communion that 
deserves to be taken seriously, or as lessons learned in individual churches, 
which ought to be shared. 

Some responses directly mention TCTCVss lack of attention to experience. 
For instance, the Methodist Church in Ireland criticizes TCTCV for having 
limited grounding in experience, stating that “there is a danger that the lan- 
guage of TCTCV may be too abstract and idealistic, insufficiently grounded in 
the practical experience of historical churches and their social contexts.”* In 
like manner, the North American Academy of Ecumenists also asks for more 
focus on experience: “We would like to see more experiential language in 
describing Christian faith.’* They ask for more consideration of local experi- 
ence. “The weekly experience of most Christians is focused on the life of the 
congregation, where they hear the proclamation of the Word and take part in 
the celebration of the sacraments. We urge that this empirical reality be taken 
more seriously as we reflect together on the theological understanding of the 
church.”® They skeptically observe that Faith and Order focuses too much on 
order, too little on faith. 


Feeling, faith, and communion 


Several churches express the opinion that successful church unity should result 
not only in formal unity, but in an experience of unity as well. The response 
from the Focolare Movement, for instance, expresses a longing for a more holis- 


3. TCTCV, §67; compare §53. Italics added. 

4. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 231, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 6. Henceforth, CRTC 1. 

5. CRTC 1, 321. 

6. CRTC I, 19. 
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tic approach to ecumenical work; they emphasize the spiritual and affective 
dimensions of church life more than the institutional and rational aspects.’ 

Several responses describe faith as an experience with transforming poten- 
tial. Even though some traditions emphasize that faith is necessarily experi- 
enced by the individual, all agree that faith has a widespread impact. The United 
Reformed Church in the UK mentions that “the Christian faith is always expe- 
rienced in person. It is not a set of propositional truths, but a relationship with 
the living God which is lived in a particular culture and society and genera- 
tion.”* In the Church, faith experience might take on further significance: 
“The Church will evolve as it seeks to live out the will of God in bringing peace 
and justice and wholeness to all.” 

The United Reformed Church in the UK also points to the possibility that 
local ecumenical partnerships may “be experienced as organic unions which rep- 
resent a challenge to the parent denominations as to how this can be both 
acknowledged and a source of fruitful dialogue.”'° In other words, partnerships 
between churches on a local level may, for the involved believers, actually feel like 
united churches. The experience of unity in a local context thus occasionally 
supersedes formal divisions, and it can be felt so strongly that it might lead to 
deep and helpful conversations at the denominational level. The Finnish Ecu- 
menical Council has the same experience: fellowship among Christians in their 
local context is already so strong that trust has developed in a way that makes it 
possible to discuss difficult themes. They welcome TCTCVss discourse on unity 
as communion: “Our experience and our understanding of communion is so 


strong that we should not need to be afraid to discuss the limits of diversity.”"' 


7. CRTC 1, 249. 

8. CRTC 1, 202. The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe mentions as a 
fundamental element in Protestant ecclesiology the “new experience of the power of the 
Gospel to liberate and assure” (Leuenberg Agreement, 4, quoted in Churches Respond to 
The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and Order Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen 
Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi [Geneva: WCC Publications, 
2021], 269-270. Henceforth, CRTC 2.) They note that sometimes this “experience” of 
the gospel will be contrary to certain traditions of church institutions. 

9. CRTC 1, 203. Compare to the response from Uniting Church in Sweden, which 
focuses on concrete unity over dogmatic questions and the “epistemological aspect of 
Christian faith” (CRTC 2, 27). See also the response from the Canadian Yearly Meeting 
(Society of Friends): “In the British Quaker document A Spirit-led Church, the answer to 
the question “What is the Church’ is ‘. . . a gathered community of mind and heart, where 
each soul journeys into the love of God.’ Canadian Quakers would agree. It has also been 
our experience” (CRTC 2, 34). 

10. CRTC 1, 199. 

11. CRTC 2, 225. 
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Some responses point to the eucharist as the event where the communion 
of the Church can be experienced and ask for a further emphasis on this in 
TCTCV. The Roman Catholic response says, “The presentation of the Chris- 
tian liturgy as a living experience which truly animates the daily life of those 
participating could have been developed further.”'? The response from the 
Theological Committee of the Church of Greece requests further attention to 
the “eucharist experience of the eschatological anticipation of new heavens and 
new earth, where justice will prevail.” From this experience of communion with 
God in Christ arises a passion for the transformation of the world: “that is why, 
the position of the Church towards social problems should be founded on an 
indisputable theological background and the living experience of the Church.”' 
In fact, these comments fit the vision and explicit goal of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) of working toward visible unity among churches. This vision 
implies shared eucharist. Seen in this way, being church is essentially always 
concrete and something that can be experienced and shared. 

The Anglican Church of Canada states that even if the common eucharist 
has not yet been achieved, the work towards this goal has led to a certain “expe- 
rience” of what the eucharist is: “Though we do not as yet share a common 
eucharist, greater convergence on the meaning of this sacrament, including the 
liturgical renewal it has fostered in many traditions, has allowed us to experi- 
ence more fully the ecclesiological role of the eucharist.”'* They ask for this 
work to be carried further. In this way, they acknowledge that ecumenical prog- 
ress leads to a more authentic experience of the Church. 


Lessons learned from experience and shared 
for the sake of unity 


‘The responses express a wish also to share another kind of experience—namely, 
concrete experiences about how to be church in different challenging situations. 
There is agreement that all churches can and should learn from each other's 


12. CRTC 2, 208. The response from the Joint Commission on Doctrine of the 
Church of Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church says: “The relationship between 
baptism and eucharist highlights the epiclesis—a moment which is not just about the 
water, bread and wine but also the people being filled with the Holy Spirit and, in the 
Reformed tradition, refers also to the prayer at the Word before the sermon or the 
readings” (CRTC 2, 375). The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe agrees that 
reconciliation among people and churches is experienced in the eucharist, and they call 
for its shared celebration, “provided that there is a shared understanding of the gospel” 
(CRTC 2, 277). 

13. CRTC 2, 315. 

14. CRTC 2, 50. 
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experiences, and several responses ask Faith and Order to focus on the experi- 
ence of local churches and their advice. For example, the Malankara Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church explicitly offers perspectives and experiences from the point of 
view of a minority church.”” The National Council of Churches in Denmark 
expresses a wish to relate to and interact with churches from the global South, 
“often rich in experience and healings.”!° They want to learn from the experi- 
ences of the global South, and at the same time wish to share experiences from 
their own historical experience in Denmark. They write: “In our Danish con- 
text, historically speaking, the experience is that rights of freedom and religious 
liberty unites.”!” 

The United Reformed Church in the UK mentions shared ministry as 
something positive in creating unity because it gives ministers valuable experi- 
ence.'® The United Reformed Church offers to share their experience with the 
ordination of women.'? The United Methodist Church, too, mentions their 
experience of women in ministerial leadership, sharing among other insights 
that “we have significant insight and testimony from our own experience to 
offer in the ecumenical forum.””° In the same breath they add: “But there can 
be no doubt that we also have things to learn from the experience of others.” 
They mention in particular that they “wish to be attentive to the witness and 
experience of churches that find themselves in serious tension with the account 
of the Church in TCTCV””! 

Some responses show awareness that the sharing of experiences can be an 
ecumenical method in its own right, called “receptive learning” or “receptive 
ecumenism.” Thus the Roman Catholic response states: “The Catholic Church 
commits itself to the new paths opened by receptive ecumenism. In addition to 
Pope John Paul II’s description in Ut unum sint of ecumenism as an exchange 
of gifts, receptive ecumenism emphasizes in a special way the importance of 
being open to learn from others.”” 

The South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting 
Churches asks that churches be open for “receptive learning”: “We suggest that 
a mutual process of learning from each other becomes more truly what we are 


15. CRTC I, 84-85. 
16. CRTC 2, 248. 
17. CRTC 2, 252. 
18. CRTC 1, 204. 
19. CRTC 1, 206. 
20. CRTC 2, 137. 
21. CRTC 2, 139. 
22. CRTC 2, 215. 
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meant to be in imitation of Christ.”?? The Christian Council of Sweden advo- 
cates “mutual learning from one another's ways not only of understanding, but 
also of living the life of the Church.” They also share the sentiment that ecu- 
menical documents do not effect as much change as the experience of worship- 
ping together does: “We are rarely equally inspired by reading one another's 
church documents and doctrines as by sharing one another's living experiences 
of worship.” Theology cannot be only an exercise of thought, taking place in 
seclusion. Rather, “theology must always become embodied, in this case through 
real encounters. There is a continued need to develop ways to exchange experi- 
ence and a shared life.””* Signs of solidarity and compassion can also be gifts 
among churches. 

‘The exchange of experiences could contribute to awareness that our expe- 
riences are necessarily partial, limited, and biased. Experience is necessarily con- 
textual and must be mediated and engaged thoughtfully. The humble attitude 
of acknowledging the partiality of their own experiences is taken by the Salva- 
tion Army when they say, “[TCTCYV] is a reminder that any Christian commu- 
nity is part of the whole; that God’s church is broader and more diverse than 
our personal experience of it. There is much to learn from other traditions, and 


to celebrate within our own.””° 


Perspectives 


In the process of analyzing the responses to TCTCV, we have come to realize in 
our working group that there are formally united churches whose members 
have no actual experience of this unity. Faith and Order should invite churches 
not only to “agreed unity,” but also to “experienced unity.” Faith and Order 
should consider how churches can be helped to experience unity and benefit 
from each other’s concrete experiences. Receptive ecumenism should be 
included in Faith and Order’s further work on ecumenical method. 

It is peculiar how little room the experience of faith and the different expe- 
riences of church life are given in TCTCV. Maybe this can be explained simply 
by the fact that there has not been a tradition of emphasizing “experience” in 
Faith and Order work. Among the latest Faith and Order publications, only 
one article about experience can be found: Susan Durber’s “Experience as a 


23. CRTC 1, 346. 
24. CRTC 2, 234. 
25. CRTC 2, 235. 
26. CRTC J, 80. 
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Source of Authority for Faith.””” In this article, Durber mentions both possi- 
bilities and dangers in letting experience play a role in the search for knowledge 
of God and theology. Now, when the theme is ecclesiology, we must ask again, 
like Durber, about the possibilities and dangers of experience. We must, as she 
states, acknowledge the varied and multiple experiences of church members, 
pastors, and others, and be aware that men, women, children, young, and 
elderly all have different experiences. 

Sharing of experiences and testimonies has not played a central role in 
Faith and Order, but it has found a place in other ecumenical groups, such as 
the Global Christian Forum. However, it should be noted that the theological, 
affective, and practical elements of ecclesiology should not be kept too separate. 
Many responses call for a more comprehensive ecclesiological vision that can- 
not only be agreed on, but to a certain extent be felt. 


27. Susan Durber, “Experience as a Source of Authority for Faith,” in Sources of 
Authority, Volume 1: The Early Church, ed. Tamara Grdzelidze, Faith and Order Paper No. 
217 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2014). 


CHAPTER NINE 


Ecumenical Reception 


Ellen K. Wondra 


Overview 


A new process of ecumenical reception was initiated when Baptism, Eucharist, 
and Ministry (BEM) was referred to the churches for their response.' One 
commentator on BEM said, “Merely to ask the question of the reception of our 
document is to assume the principle that a church can receive the results of a 
common search for unity achieved by its own theologians in cooperation with 
other Christians who are not—or not yet—in full communion with this 
church.”* A response to The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)? 
notes that churches’ reception of each other is such that “ecumenical commit- 
ment is now part of the tradition of the church. It should, correspondingly, 
shape the life and authoritative documents of the churches.”4 

BEM posed four questions to provide guidance for churches’ responses in 
this new situation. It requested official responses from the churches “at the 
highest appropriate level of authority,” concerning “the extent to which your 
church can recognize in this text the faith of the Church through the ages; the 


1. Preface, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper 111 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

2. Emmanuel Lanne, “The Problem of ‘Reception,” in Towards Visible Unity, 
Commission on Faith and Order, Lima, 1982, Vol. 1: Minutes and Addresses, ed. Michael 
Kinnamon, Faith and Order Paper No. 112 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1982), 48. 

3. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 

4, Joint Commission on Doctrine (Church of Scotland-Roman Catholic Church) 
in Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 232, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2021). Henceforth, CRTC 2. 
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consequences your church can draw from this text for its relations and dia- 
logues with other churches[;] . . . the guidance your church can take from this 
text” in its everyday life and work; and suggestions for Faith and Order's ongo- 
ing work on “its long-range research project “Towards the Common Expression 
of the Apostolic Faith Today.” The commission pledged to study churches’ 
responses and publish them, as well as to analyze them for implications for 
further work.* These questions and the similar ones posed in later documents 
such as The Nature and Purpose of the Church (NPC),° The Nature and Mission 
of the Church (NMC),’ and TCTCV indicate that the process of preparing 
responses to ecumenical documents is itself a part of reception, one that leads 
to the more difficult process of effectively appropriating what is received at the 
local level. 

The idea of reception in BEM was not new. Just prior to BEM, an approach 
to reception had been developed by the Third Forum on International Bilateral 
Conversations, which said that “the initial agreement of two communions to 
enter into dialogue implies an acceptance of each other. It implies, too, that 
they acknowledge their responsibility to seek actively the fullness of commu- 
nion and to begin, as far as possible, to engage in a common witness.”* BEM 
said that ecumenical dialogue itself is a stage of reception, as is the development 
of statements of agreement, consensus, and convergence. BEM’s fourth ques- 
tion indicates that reception is a dialogical process through which the churches 
inform and guide the ecumenical movement at large and the Commission on 
Faith and Order in particular. 

‘The next stage of reception (or non-reception) is the churches’ response to 
ecumenical statements, a response that has two elements. One is an evaluation 
or assessment of the extent of agreement, consensus, and/or convergence, made 
“at the highest appropriate level of authority.” The extent of reception of an 
ecumenical document and its import (and, concomitantly, of non-reception) 
can be discerned to some extent by considering the official responses of churches 
during a particular period. New formulations of shared understanding and of 


5. Preface, BEM. 

6. The Nature and Purpose of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement 
(NPC), Faith and Order Paper No. 181 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1999). Henceforth, 
NPC. 

7. The Nature and Mission of the Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 198 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2005). Henceforth, NMC. 

8. The Three Reports of the Forum on Bilateral Conversations, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 107 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1981), 38. Henceforth, TR. 
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convergences may then emerge as ecumenical groups such as Faith and Order 
analyze and learn from churches’ responses. This stage was undertaken in the 
development and offering of NPC in 1998 and NMC in 2005, each of which 
posed. questions designed to contribute to the further development of shared 
understandings of ecclesiology.? Churches’ responses also significantly 
informed the second Faith and Order convergence statement, TCTCV, in 
2013. This stage of reception continues through the responses of the churches 
and other groups to TCTCYV, the study of those responses, and discernment of 
future work in ecclesiology and in other areas. The essays in this volume are a 
contribution to this stage. 

Thus, reception may stimulate new ecumenical efforts, as has been the case 
with the reception of BEM. A further stage of reception is manifest as those not 
party to agreed statements “seek to adopt and/or be incorporated into the terms 
and/or implications of such agreements.”'® An example here is the decision of 
the World Methodist Council, the World Communion of Reformed Churches, 
and the Anglican Consultative Council to align their global churches with the 
Lutheran-Roman Catholic Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification." 

The other element of response “includes all phases and aspects of the process 
by which a church makes the results of such a dialogue its own.”'* Reception in 
this sense takes place in complex ways at “the very heart of ecclesial life.”'? The 
extent of reception is to be discerned not only in a church’s statements but 
throughout its life, in worship, in teaching, in mission, and in service. 

Reception, then, is a dynamic and dialogical spiritual process within the 
body of the Church that occurs in each generation." It is not an end in itself. 
Reception is a step on the way toward full visible unity and “a foreshadowing of 
the synodality (conciliarity) of the Church.” 


9. NPC, §7; NMC, §8. 

10. Eighth Forum on Bilateral Dialogues: The Implications of Regional Bilateral 
Agreements for the International Dialogues of Christian World Communions, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 190 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2002), I.1. See also The Dar es Salaam 
Report: Tenth Forum on Bilateral Dialogues: “International Dialogues in Dialogue: Context 
and Reception,” Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 8-14 March 2012, World Council of Churches, 
https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/documents/international-dialogues-in-dialogue- 
context-and-reception-tenth-forum-on-bilateral-dialogues-2012. 

11. Lutheran World Federation and the Roman Catholic Church, Joint Declaration 
on the Doctrine of Justification, 1999. 

12. TR, 38. 

13. Lanne, “Problem of “Reception,” 45. 

14. TR, 43. 

15. NMC, §100. 
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Reception from BEM through TCTCV 


Between the invitation to the churches offered by BEM and the analysis of the 
churches’ responses to TCTCV, Faith and Order and related groups devoted 
considerable time and energy to developing the notion of ecumenical reception. 
BEM marked a “decisive new phase in the ecumenical movement” in that it 
asked the churches to take “deliberate steps toward a fuller fellowship with other 
churches.”!¢ With this “new kind of reception, . . . the churches need to appro- 
priate critically the agreements reached in ecumenical encounter and discus- 
sion.” This entails “receiving afresh our own tradition while at the same time 
transcending its limitations [so] that we are able to recognize the common faith 
of the whole church in the ecumenical consensus achieved.”” 

BEM and the reception process that followed suggested that ecumenical 
reception entails 


the churches declaring whether they recognize in the Lima document “the 
faith of the church through the ages,” and whether they agree to use it as a 
basis or framework for their ecumenical dialogues and to include the ele- 
ments of this document in their theological and catechetical teaching, in 
their liturgical groups, in their reflections on Christian faith and life in our 
time and world, and so on. . . . The basic underlying purpose . . . [is] the 
renewal of all Christians in the faith, in prayer and in a responsible Christian 
life in this world. . . . It is . . . a question of discovering whether, with the 
diversity of our legitimate and enriching confessional traditions and in the 
confession of the one fundamental faith of our common Creed, we are able 
and willing to work together for the renewal and unity of the churches.'® 


Progress toward full visible unity is concretely evident in the churches 
engagement in processes of ecumenical reception that point toward “mutual 
recognition, or at least towards the recognition of Christian faith and life 


16. Anton Houtepen, “Reception, Tradition and Communion,” in Max Thurian, 
ed., Ecumenical Perspectives on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 
116 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1983), 141. 

17. Houtepen, “Reception,” 142 n.8. The quotation is from Towards an Ecumenical 
Consensus on Baptism, the Eucharist and Ministry: A Response to the Churches, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 84 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1977), 5. 

18. “Progress Report on BEM, 1982-1985” in Thomas FE Best, ed., Faith and Order 
Renewal: Reports and Documents of the Commission on Faith and Order, August 1985, 
Stavanger, Norway, Faith and Order Paper No. 131 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1985), 
74. See also Fourth Forum on Bilateral Conversations, Faith and Order Paper No. 125 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 1985), Report, III.E.9. 
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beyond their preconceived boundaries as they formally understand them to 
bes? 

‘The reception process initiated with BEM draws on the classical understand- 
ing of the reception of ecumenical councils, but also differs significantly from it.” 
Classical and ecumenical understandings of reception have in common the fact 
that reception is the culmination of one process and the beginning of a new one. 

At the same time, ecumenical reception differs significantly from classical 
reception because the churches are now separated. Therefore, ecumenical work 
does not lead directly to doctrinal decisions. The goal of ecumenical texts “is a 
consensus which expresses the common conviction without either desiring or 
requiring the elimination of a legitimate doctrinal diversity between the 
churches.” Thus, ecumenical reception builds bridges between “ecclesial identi- 
ties.” The goal is reciprocal recognition of churches, which is a step on the way 
to reconciliation and life together.”' 

It is vital to maintain a distinction between reception and recognition (as 
in churches’ mutual recognition of each other as churches): 


[Recognition] stresses more strongly the special character of the other in 
its independence, an independence capable of fellowship. “Reception” 
emphasizes more strongly the special character of the other as containing 
elements to be adopted and integrated into a church’s own life and think- 
ing and into its fellowship with the other church. “Recognition” and 
“reception” must go hand in hand and complement each other in efforts 
for church fellowship. There can be no “reception” without recognition of 
the legitimacy and authenticity of the other.” 
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In 1991, the Canberra statement said, ““The goal of the search for full 
communion is realized when all the churches are able to recognize in one 
another the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church in its fullness’ and express 
this in a reconciled common life.”*? In 2001, the Eighth Forum on Bilateral 
Dialogues affirmed this understanding, noting further that reception “chal- 
lenge[s] separated Christians to recognize in one another's expression of faith 
the common apostolic faith grounded in scripture and Tradition. .. . Reception 
is a long ongoing process of a deep spiritual nature.” Because of the length of 
any process of reception, the churches are faced with an additional challenge: 
how churches behave both within themselves and in relation to each other in 
the (often lengthy) interim before visible unity.”* These questions come to the 
fore when the still-separated churches discern new directions and callings that 
are not accepted by ecumenical partners, as has manifestly been the case in 
matters of ethics and moral theology. 

The Nature and Purpose of the Church elaborated the necessity of the whole 
Church's involvement in processes of reception. It stated that the Church's 
development of a sensus fidei is a matter of receiving the indwelling Holy Spirit 
“by which baptised believers are enabled to recognize what is, or is not, an 
authentic echo of the voice of Christ in the teaching of the community; what 
is, or is not, in harmony with the truth of the gospel. The sensus fidelium—the 
expression of this sensus fidei by all the members—is an essential element in the 
discernment, reception and articulation of Christian faith.” This involves all 
members of the church in “a foreshadowing of the synodality (conciliarity) of 
the Church.”*° Ecumenical reception entails the interplay of all members of the 
church with duly constituted authority. 

The Nature and Mission of the Church (NMC) incorporated responses to 
NPC, affirming the role of both leaders and the whole Church in the processes 
of discernment and decision-making that are part of reception. NMC $100 
states that part of what makes a synod ecumenical is the reception of its teach- 
ing by the whole Church.” Paragraph 106 underscores the “relational and 
interdependent” character of authority and notes that “the ecclesiological theme 
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25. Thomas F. Best, ed., Faith and Order at the Crossroads: Kuala Lumpur 2004. ‘The 
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of reception highlights the relation between authority and communion (cf. 
John 1:1-12).” And NMC poses questions to the churches that are designed to 
test the claim that a convergence in ecclesiology has emerged, and that all “sig- 
nificant matters” have been addressed.” 

The Church: Towards a Common Vision mentions reception only seven 
times, perhaps because the understanding and practice of ecumenical reception 
has become widely accepted in the years after BEM. TCTCV first mentions 
reception in its referral of the text to the churches for response. Here the text 
states that “the process of reception that follows the publication of a conver- 
gence text can prove to be just as important as that which led to its produc- 
tion.”” Responses from the churches and other groups (considered below) may 
be read as indicating the extent to which shared understandings of ecclesiology 
are being received. 


Reception in Responses to The Church: Towards 
a Common Vision 


Twenty-five of the responses to TCTCV mention reception.*” Most of these 
responses see reception as a crucial part of the ecumenical task.*! One response 
reiterates the definition of reception and identifies it as an increasingly import- 
ant topic for ecumenism.*” As TCTCV says, the process of reception is as 
important as the process leading to ecumenical texts.°? A number of responses 
refer to the importance of the process of reception initiated by BEM and con- 
tinuing thereafter. 


28. NMC, §12. 

29. TCTCV, 2-3. 

30. Of these, one is Old Catholic, one is Roman Catholic, six are Anglican, eight 
Reformed, two Free or other church, one Orthodox. Three individuals responded, as did 
three national councils of churches. Fifteen of the responses are from churches in Europe, 
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At the same time, the process of reception is a challenge. Some churches 
spend little time in considering ecumenism or the global Church. Others 
may find it necessary to change their confessional statements on the mission of 
the Church.*° 

Some responses note the ambiguities of the reception process. That is, 
churches use their own processes and particular language,*’ so it may be diffi- 
cult to understand the important decisions of other churches. How to assess the 
extent of reception is unclear.*® 

Even so, reception of TCTCV and other ecumenical texts could “forge 


unexpected connections” among the churches, 


including Pentecostal and 
“newer” churches.” For this to happen, it is necessary “that serious disagree- 
ment is actually faced: One set of participants in theological dialogue may want 
to tell another that they believe them to be mistaken about fundamental Chris- 
tian teaching and therefore urge them to reconsider their views. Dialogue needs 
to have space for that to happen and for such a message to be received with 
respect.”*! One response expresses gratitude for the prompting of the Spirit and 
the desire for reception and unity.” 

A number of responses refer to the connection of reception and the author- 
ity of both church leaders and of the Church as a whole.*? As TCTCV states, 
the Spirit resolves the ambiguities of decision-making.’ At the same time, 
some “regulatory instruments” may be needed to provide “concrete evidence” of 
reception.” 

Some note that the response of churches to TCTCV is itself a stage of recep- 
tion.“° Particular churches may develop methods and materials for furthering the 


35. Edmund J. Rybarczyk (CRTC 2, 335). 
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process of reception in the particular churches.” The process of reception is 
furthered by the churches’ posing to ecumenical groups both questions and pos- 
sibilities for further work.“* To this end, and in response to the final questions 
posed to the churches by TCTCV, some concrete criticism and areas where fur- 
ther work is needed are given.” 

It is notable that none of the responses challenges the idea of reception or its 
importance in ecumenical endeavor. Rather, most of them give positive views of 
the process of reception from BEM forward, and find value in engaging in it. It 
seems likely that at least some of the responses that do not mention reception 
hold similar views. Some responses, however, indicate non-reception of TCTCV. 


Characteristics of Ecumenical Reception 


The challenge of ecumenical reception has been taken up by the churches. Its 
meaning and practice have developed significantly in the period between BEM 
and TCTCV (1982-2013), and are largely confirmed by the responses to 
TCTCYV. Four central aspects of ecumenical reception have come to the fore in 
the last 40 years. 

First, the idea of reception has a solid biblical and theological basis. It refers 
most fundamentally to the fact that all that is, is received first and foremost from 
God, an insight retrieved and recast from the earliest church.” Creation itself is 
a gift of God, which creatures constantly receive. The Son receives his mission 
of incarnation and redemption from the Father, and the Father receives redeemed 
creation from the Son in the fullness of time. Human beings receive their very 
being, their faith, their salvation, and the many manifestations of divine grace 
from God through Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit. The Church 


receives its being and its mission from God.*! Reception is fundamentally 


47. Church of England (CRTC 1, 40). 
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spiritual, involving recognition of and participation in the work of the Holy 
Spirit. And reception is part of the Church’s mission and evangelism. Church 
participants become members of the Church through their reception of the 
sacrament of baptism, and their lives in Christ are nurtured and strengthened as 
they receive the sacrament of the eucharist.” 

Ecclesiologically, the idea of reception pertains to how the Church, through 
the Holy Spirit, receives testimony and witness to the gospel, as well as doctrine 
and authoritative teaching, such as the teachings of the ecumenical councils. It 
also refers to the work of the Spirit in guiding the people of God in discernment 
and embrace of the truth of doctrine and teaching. Reception is possible only if 
the churches have a strong conciliar consciousness that opens them to conver- 
sion. The true authority of definitive statements is confirmed by their appropri- 
ation at all levels of the Church. 

It has been necessary to distinguish “the ‘classical’ concept of receiving 
dogmatic decisions of a council. . . from a broader concept of a reception pro- 
cess which involves discussion, evaluation and change at all levels of church life 
leading up to official decisions.”** Because they are separated, churches have 
had to figure out “how far they are able to ‘receive’ a document which does not 
emanate from their own church tradition.” Entering into dialogue with other 
churches is itself an act of reception in that it presupposes that some degree of 
mutual recognition and even communion already exist. The existence of texts 
that are the results of dialogues is also an indication of mutual reception to 
some degree.*’ Reception in this sense takes place in complex ways at “the very 
heart of ecclesial life” in “a church acting on the basis of its being as the Church 
of God. What is involved is a step which overflows its inner life in the present 
and simultaneously includes its relation to the tradition received from the 
apostles, its relation to the other churches in all places, and, finally, its relation 
to the world around it. Far from it being a purely administrative or intellectual 
step, therefore, reception concerns the apostolicity and catholicity of the 


Church.”*” 


52. Some free churches view baptism somewhat differently. William Henn, 
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So reception “includes all phases and aspects of the process by which a 
church makes the results of such a dialogue its own.”** The extent of reception 
is to be discerned not only in a church's statements but throughout its life, in 
worship, in teaching, in mission, and in service. The four questions posed to the 
churches by BEM are offered to guide the churches in both aspects of reception. 
The fourth question also indicates that reception is a dialogical process through 
which the churches inform and guide the ecumenical movement at large, and 
in this instance, the Commission on Faith and Order in particular. 

Reception, then, is a dynamic and dialogical spiritual process within the 
body of the church that occurs in each generation.” It is not an end in itself. 
Reception is a step on the way toward full visible unity and “a foreshadowing of 
the synodality (conciliarity) of the Church.” 

Secondly, ecumenical reception is related both to the renewal of the 
churches and to their unity. As indicated above, even entering a process of 
reception requires some degree of recognition that churches other than one’s 
own share some essential characteristics of the apostolic faith and are thereby in 
some sense participants in the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church (though 
there remain divisive differences to be resolved). Ecumenical engagement is part 
of church reform in that it entails discernment of what aspects of one’s own 
church’s life and its relations with other churches may require some degree of 
renewal—a fundamental element of the movement toward full visible unity.” 

Reception entails varying degrees of mutual recognition throughout, and 
this comes about through mutual and transformative ecumenical learning. 
Such learning happens both among and within the churches. The process of 
reception inaugurated by BEM entails a pattern of statement, response, restate- 
ment, and (it is hoped) finally agreement and incorporation into the renewal of 
the churches. The questions posed in studies from BEM through the responses 
to TCTCV invite just such interaction. Mutual learning must take place at all 
levels and in all aspects of the Church, not only through study and discussion 
of texts and theological attention to areas of historic or current division, but also 
through appropriation of ecumenical learning in all areas of the Church— 
including worship, life and witness, mission and evangelism, and decision-mak- 
ing and implementation. The Lund Principle captures the practical process of 
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ecumenical reception in the churches: Churches “should act together in all mat- 
ters except those in which deep differences of conviction compel them to act 
separately.” 

Thirdly, reception requires the participation of all as part of the develop- 
ment of a sensus fidei, expressed in a sensus fidelium that is “an essential element 
in the discernment, reception and articulation of Christian faith.” All members 
of the Church have a part to play in this process: laity, scholars, and various 
church leaders as well as bishops, participants in ecumenical engagement at 
every level, and members of official dialogues and councils of churches. NPC 
casts this as “a foreshadowing of the synodality (conciliarity) of the Church.” 
The process of reception is lengthy, and discernment of the extent to which 
reception has and has not taken place must take place to some extent in retro- 
spect, through patient, wise, and careful assessment of the extent to which ecu- 
menical insights have been expressed in the actual practices of the churches. 

Fourthly, reception entails exercising authority in certain ways. The idea of 
reception is closely linked with how the churches understand authority, not 
only in relation to “ministries of leadership” but also in relation to the role of 
the whole community in coming to a sensus fidei.® Yet the nature and exercise 
of authority in the churches continues to be a controverted and even divisive 
matter. Reception entails a strong synodal or conciliar consciousness on the part 
of the churches, a recognition that authority is in certain ways interactive, that 
those in authority exercise that authority within and not separate from the 
whole people of God. Both TCTCV and the responses to it make it clear that 
authority and conciliarity/synodality are areas that require a great deal of fur- 
ther work and discussion. The complex network of ideas and practices that 
comprise ecumenical reception must develop further. 


Challenges and Problems 


Ecumenical reception has turned out to be more of a challenge than had been 
anticipated in 1982. In 2007, the 25th anniversary of BEM occasioned further 
consideration of the reception process and its challenges for the World Council 
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of Churches (WCC) itself. The reception process was flawed by “a failure” within 
WCC “to make effective links and transitions from grand ecumenical confer- 
ences, commitments and confessions to local congregations in the member 
churches of the WCC.” While there had been many official responses, BEM 
seemed to have little effect at the most local levels. Further, there had been “a 
retrenchment and re-confessionalization in many churches, not least the ancient 
churches” that had slowed the movement toward visible unity.” 

Both BEM and the reception process suffered from major limitations 
imposed by the over-emphasis on North Atlantic churches and their particular 
concerns and perspectives, to the marginalization and even exclusion of 
churches, concerns, and insights of the global South.“ Indeed, the ecumenical 
movement as a whole continues to face challenges concerning the relevance of 
dialogues and texts outside Europe and North America, and among marginal- 
ized racial, ethnic, and gender groups in those contexts. It is often unclear 
how—or if—ecumenical texts are related to ecclesial anti-racism efforts,” as 
well as to efforts related to the status and participation of women in church and 
society. It continues to be the case that churches of the global South are not 
adequately represented in traditional ecumenical dialogues, either in formulat- 
ing or in responding to theological and ecclesiological texts. Traditional ecu- 
menism presumes a particular sort of ecclesial self-definition which new, 
emerging, non-denominational, and Pentecostal, charismatic, and fundamen- 
talist churches often do not hold. These deficits have been addressed to some 
extent by Faith and Order in the shift of emphasis from the purpose of the 
church to its mission found in NMC; and in greater interaction with WCC’s 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and with programs and groups 
focused on particular aspects of justice and inclusion. Since TCTCV, this has 
been a major focus of the Commission on Faith and Order. This is particularly 
true of the commission's work to encourage greater participation by evangelical, 
Pentecostal, post-denominational, and indigenous churches in general; also in 
its ongoing discussion of ecclesiology; and in its work on ethics and moral the- 
ology and the Pilgrimage of Justice and Peace. Yet there is much more to be 
done, and it is a matter of urgency. 
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Reception also requires new structures and processes of evaluation and 
decision-making. Following BEM, it became clear that engaging in processes of 
reception requires deliberate planning, allocation of resources, and action. 
Churches must plan for making a suitable response that may or may not involve 
binding decisions, but certainly entails activity other than decision-making. As 
they do their work, ecumenical dialogues have to think about reception and 
reception processes. Church leaders must engage in consultation as part of 
reception, both within and beyond their particular churches, and they must 
foster relations of trust and confidence with others that make reception possi- 
ble.®’ Such consultation may take place in regional and local conciliar groups; 
it is not, however, always clear how consultation in fact shapes a particular 
church’s response. Consultation beyond particular churches’ formal response 
fosters recognition of the apostolic faith and its appropriation (reception) 
throughout the whole life of the Church.” 

Further, reception requires a kind of creativity many churches don't have. 
Churches are challenged to move beyond the rhetoric and practices of division 
to develop rhetoric and practices of mutual learning, mutual recognition of 
various sorts, and reconciliation. And because reception and recognition are 
matters that develop over time while the separated churches are still, rightly, 
pursuing their own lives and missions, it is necessary to develop dispositions 
and practices of mutual consultation and accountability. 


If we are indeed called together on an elongated journey of mutual wel- 
come and reception, a journey preparatory to fuller, more visible unity, 
then what are the guidelines for our interim behaviour? Or to put it dif 
ferently: if “receiving one another” means “to take the stranger alongside 
oneself,” then how do I behave appropriately and sensitively towards my 
fellow travellers, as together we encounter new circumstances and partic- 
ipate in different ritual events?” 
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Ecumenical reception and visible unity may well require common struc- 
tures of “the authentic exercise of authority” to serve conciliar communion. 
Agreement, convergence, and/or consensus on such doctrinal matters as bap- 
tism, eucharist, ministry, and the Church is most likely not sufficient to support 
full visible unity.”’ It is evident that the churches need to strive for a greater 
mutual understanding of the scope and limits of “legitimate diversity.” At the 
same time the experience of united/uniting churches and of bilateral dialogues 
and communion agreements offer strong and concrete guidance for reception 
processes that move churches beyond division to greater expressions of the real 
but imperfect communion the churches already share. 

Reception is only possible where churches are motivated ecumenically at 
every level, including the most local. And within churches there are always 
tensions between levels. There are frequent problems of communication and 
interpretation, especially in making texts available to the whole church. The 
texts to be received are the fruits of dialogical processes. They invite ecumenical 
dialogue, but such ecumenical dialogue is usually not involved in particular 
churches’ reception processes.”” In some churches, the invitation to receive ecu- 
menical texts has caused considerable turmoil because the process involves 
churches considering the extent to which they can receive what comes from 
outside their own tradition.” For all churches, the process of reception raises 
questions of authority pertaining to the extent to which ecumenical documents 
may or may not carry authority; also to the way in which each church under- 
stands and practices the relationship between the formally conferred authority 
of leadership and the authority of the whole body of believers.” 


Conclusion 


The idea and practices of reception continue to be an important topic for the 
Commission on Faith and Order. It appears that the idea of reception as it has 
developed between BEM and TCTCY has itself been largely received by the 
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churches. It would appear that even those responses to TCTCV that do not 
mention reception have used to greater and lesser extent the process of recep- 
tion that continues from BEM. However, there is much room for developing 
the practical aspects of reception, and Faith and Order has a significant part to 
play in this. 

Firstly, as has been the case all along, Faith and Order has a key role in 
facilitating ecumenical reception in particular churches, through continuing to 
refer documents and guide reception with carefully stated questions that prompt 
not only official and formal response, but also reception at all levels within and 
among the churches. Faith and Order also furthers reception by receiving and 
analyzing the responses of churches as groups, as it has done with TCTCV. 
Close attention to the reports of the Forum on Bilateral Conversations and to 
the individual international bilaterals is an important aspect of Faith and 
Order’s reception of insights from the churches. 

A particular challenge facing Faith and Order, widely and often noted, is to 
evaluate its own methods so that reception may be facilitated in the global 
South and among new, emerging, non-denominational, and Pentecostal, char- 
ismatic, and fundamentalist churches. A major difficulty here is the method 
and content of ecumenical texts, which often do not seem to focus on the con- 
cerns of these churches. Their issues may not be primarily theological or ecu- 
menical, but may instead center on mission, justice, and interreligious relations. 
Hearing more clearly and urgently the voices of the global South and of other 
churches is an imperative, and it must be reflected in representation on Faith 
and Order, in the production and content of Faith and Order texts, and in the 
processes of eliciting responses from the churches. Consultations such as those 
undertaken by the current commission may continue to be an important part 
of the reception of ecumenical work on ecclesiology and mission. 

Faith and Order also has a role in facilitating reception at every level of the 
churches, though the primary responsibility lies with the churches themselves. 
Insofar as Faith and Order is able to produce and distribute study materials in 
a wide range of media, and to make concrete suggestions to churches as to what 
processes of study and conversation may facilitate reception, ecumenical recep- 
tion may be advanced. Of course, Faith and Order, like the particular churches, 
may continue to have limited resources in these areas. 

It also seems to be time for Faith and Order to develop further the idea of 
reception, through additional work on what mutual recognition of churches 
may involve short of full visible unity, and what concrete steps are needed to 
encourage such limited mutual recognition. For example, Faith and Order 
could consider what degrees of consensus and agreement are required on what 
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matters at which stage. Developing means by which the churches can mutually 
discern the extent of consensus and the importance of continuing differences 
would be of great assistance. This would include further discernment of the 
legitimacy or acceptability of diversity in theology, ecclesiology, and now, eth- 
ics, something 7CTCV itself commends. Further explication of the stages 
toward full visible unity is also necessary, especially insofar as the churches 
attention to mutual recognition may be seen as a step toward full visible unity. 

It is clear that the churches have been and are receiving the fruits of ecu- 
menical engagement, and that such reception has been and is contributing to 
the renewal of the churches. The idea and process of reception initiated with 
BEM has stimulated the churches’ growth in real but imperfect communion. 
How reception has been facilitated up to now points the way to further and 
deepening reception and the important part Faith and Order has to play in this 


work. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Church and Mission 


Glenroy Lalor 


Introduction 


The mission of the Church is one of the many themes that emerged from the 
responses of the churches and ecclesial communities to the text of The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision (TCTCYV).' This paper explores that theme, begin- 
ning with the first convergence text produced by the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion of the World Council of Churches, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
(BEM),’ and ending with the responses to the second convergence text, 
TCTCV. The journey will include an assessment of the theme in other texts 
produced by the Faith and Order Commission as well as reports from selected 
bilateral dialogues. The aim is to identify what the churches are saying together 
on the mission of the Church, to identify the differences that still exist, and to 
discern the way forward in the quest toward visible unity. 


BEM to TCTCV 


In BEM, the mission of the Church is rooted in God’s call to all humanity to be 
God’s people. To accomplish this purpose, God called Israel and later spoke in 
a decisive and unique way in Christ, in whom God made the cause of humanity 
God’s own. The Holy Spirit unites those who follow Christ and sends them as 
witnesses into the world.s “Through Christ, people are enabled to turn in 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 214 
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2. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

3. BEM, “Ministry,” §1. 
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praise to God and in service to their neighbour.”* Mission is the manifestation 
of God’s benevolent intention toward humanity and the created order. It is 
accomplished through the Church, the community of those called by God and 
enabled by the Holy Spirit to follow Christ in bearing witness to and serving the 
world. 

The Church is a prefiguring of the kingdom of God, where Christ’s victory 
will be manifest and all things made new. All members of the community of the 
faithful are called to bear witness, that is, to confess this faith and give an 
account of their hope. This hope empowers the members of Christ’s body to 
“struggle with the oppressed towards that freedom and dignity promised with 
the coming of the kingdom.”’ In working toward the establishment of the 
reign of God, the people who are incorporated into Christ and empowered by 
the Holy Spirit seek to engage faithfully in forms of witness and service in each 
situation. In so doing, they bring to the world a foretaste of the joy and the 
glory of God’s kingdom.° 

This mission as articulated in BEM is the calling and vocation of the whole 
people of God. The Church as a whole is, therefore, priestly; and this priestly 
nature is derived from Jesus Christ, the “unique priest.” As a community of 
priests, “all members are called to offer their being ‘as a living sacrifice” with a 
“mandate to intercede for the church and for the salvation of the world.”” 

BEM established a nexus between baptism, eucharist, ministry, and mis- 
sion. Its preface enunciated this integrated intent: 


As the churches grow into unity, they are asking how their understandings 
and practices in baptism, Eucharist and ministry relate to their mission in 
and for the renewal of human community as they seek to promote justice, 
peace and reconciliation. Therefore, our understanding of this cannot be 
divorced from the redemptive and liberating mission of Christ through 
the churches of the modern world.§ 


This correlation is further explicated in various sections of the text. In the 
discussion on the eucharist, for example, every celebration of the eucharist is 
understood to be an instance of the churches’ participation in God’s mission in 
the world. This mission is manifested daily in proclamation, service, and faithful 
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presence in the world.’ Similarly, the confident invocation of the Spirit in the 
eucharistic celebration by the community of faith enables the participation of 
the Church in God’s mission.’ As a consequence, “the Holy Spirit bestows on 
the community of faith diverse and complementary gifts . . . for the common 
good of the whole people.”!! 


Responses to BEM 


The correlation between the sacraments and mission was positively affirmed in 
the responses to BEM and emerged as a potential point of agreement. In its 
response, the Roman Catholic Church affirmed the correlation between eucha- 
rist and mission: “The text recalls how the eschatological dimension of the 
Eucharist grounds the mission of the church. The link between Eucharist and 
mission is integral to Catholic explication of the connection between Eucharist 
and life. Through the Eucharist the church relives its mission to extend Christ's 
salvation to the world.” 

The Disciples of Christ affirmed the insight of the Church being nurtured 
for mission engagement through the eucharist and they accepted, with apprecia- 
tion, the challenge to the churches issued by BEM on the relationship between 
mission and worship. This acknowledgement enabled a broader missional out- 
look. “Disciples have seen the Lord’s Supper either as only a personal act of 
worship or as an internal activity of the church (worship separated from mission). 
BEM challenges us to an understanding as both sacramental and in mission.” 

The Church of Wales also viewed positively the “widespread agreement on 
sacrament and mission” and regarded it as beneficial to the Church. Unity is in 
the service of mission. “The Church of Wales is challenged to take seriously the 
fact that the unity of the Church in its sacramental and ministerial life can 


never be an end in itself but has to be bound up in the church’s mission.” "4 
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The Church of England is part of the chorus of appreciation for the per- 
spective that highlighted the relationship between mission and the eucharist. 
However, they bemoaned the muting of the missiological facet in the discussion 
on baptism, and consequently identified the need for a stronger emphasis on 
this facet of baptism." 

Although it appears that there was an emerging and fairly broad consensus 
on the correlation and inseparability of the sacraments and mission arising from 
BEM, some churches expressed some concerns. The United Church of Christ 
USA, for example, desired a more full-throated articulation of the correlation 
and requested that the relationship be stated more “convincingly.” They 
expressed the need for a clearer and fuller statement in the document on the 
twin foci of mission and unity, as the equal urgency of mission and unity was 
not apparent to them in their reading of the text.'° 

The American Lutheran Church criticized BEM for being an “inward 
directed rather than mission oriented” document. They did not see the ecclesial 
issues as being placed in the context of God’s mission through the Church. “The 
subtle encouragement given by the document to sacerdotalism, clericalism and 
an inward-looking church could be avoided by a clearer articulation of the ser- 
vant character of the church which stands under the Lord who has come not to 
be served but to serve.”'” 

These objections can be understood as a request for a fuller and more com- 
prehensive statement on the mission of the Church by the Faith and Order 
Commission. Inherent to the criticisms is the need for a more complete discus- 
sion on the relationship between mission and unity. 

However, despite some objections, there seems to have been an emerging 
consensus on the interrelatedness of the sacraments in the understanding of the 
mission of the Church and the proclamation of the gospel of the kingdom of 
God. The Church is nurtured through the sacraments to be engaged in God’s 
mission in the world. The focus of BEM is on the unity of the Church through 
baptism, eucharist, and ministry. In light of this focus, one can appreciate the 
observation from some churches that the mission of the Church was not sufh- 
ciently accented. 

This appreciation contributed to the initiation of the project on the nature 


and purpose of the Church. 
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The Nature and Purpose of the Church 


The Nature and Purpose of the Church: A Stage on the way to a Common Statement 
(NPC) offered a further contribution to the theme of church and mission. An 
important reinforcement gleaned from this text was the emphasis on mission as 
belonging to the very being of the Church as opposed to a functional under- 
standing of the engagement of the Church with the world. The function flows 
from the being of the Church; the goal is the transformation of the world to the 
glory of God. “Christians are called to proclaim the Gospel in word and deed. 
‘They are to address those who have not heard as well as those who are no longer 
in living contact with the Gospel, the good news of the reign of God. They are 
called to live its values and be a foretaste of that reign in the world.”"® 
NPCalso argued that the division of the Church is a hindrance to its mission. 
‘The goal of mission, it emphasized, is koinonia, the communion of all. Mission 
belongs to the very being of the Church as koinonia.'? NPC offered a definitive 
position on the integral nature of unity and mission. Unity is the goal of mission. 


The Nature and Mission of the Church 


The Nature and Purpose of the Church gave way to The Nature and Mission of the 
Church: A Stage on the Way to a Common Statement (NMC).”° In NMC, Faith 
and Order responded to the call to strengthen the missional content of the text. 
This is reflected in the changed name of the text, replacing “purpose” with “mis- 
sion.” This emphasis sought to reorient an understanding of mission as lowing 
from the nature of the Church. 

The theology of mission outlined in NMC is that it is God’s design to 
gather all of creation under the Lordship of Christ, that is, to bring humanity 
and all creation into communion. The Church, in serving this purpose and in 
pursuing this goal, is an instrument in the hands of God.?! NMC also intro- 
duced a cluster of other metaphors to describe the Church engaged in God’s 
mission. These include gift, sign, and servant, given to the world so that the 
world might believe. Mission belongs to the very being of the Church. The four 
major attributes or marks of the Church—oneness, holiness, catholicity, and 
apostolicity—“relate both to the nature of God’s own being and to the practical 
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demands of authentic mission. If any of them is impaired, then the mission of 
the church is compromised.” 

NMC advanced the understanding of mission from Nature and Purpose. It 
also underlined the growing consensus around the inseparability of the mission 


of the Church and the goal of unity. 


Mission and the Church in The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision 


From the very first paragraph, TCTCV sought to harvest the insights that 
emerged in NMC by locating the mission of the Church in “God’s design for all 
creation.” The mission of the Church was affirmed as missio dei,” the initiative 
of the sending God. The Church is an instrument of God and as such is integral 
to the divine mission. 

Echoes of koinonia as the goal of mission resonate from BEM to TCTCV.*4 
Communion is understood as a gift of God that is given to the world through 
the Church, which embodies this act of grace: 


The church as the body of Christ acts by the power of the Holy Spirit to 
continue his life-giving mission in prophetic and compassionate ministry 
and so participates in God’s work of healing a broken world. Commu- 
nion, whose source is the very life of the Holy Trinity, is both the gift by 
which the church lives and, at the same time, the gift that God calls the 
church to offer to a wounded and divided humanity in hope of reconcili- 
ation and healing.” 


The Church engaged in God’s mission is called and commissioned to 
model in its life the communion that God intends for all creation; the Church 
is sign and servant of God’s design.” 

As sign and servant of God’s design, the Church reflects the communion of 
the triune God, called and commissioned to serve the objective of gathering all 
humanity and creation under the triune God. In pursuit of this mission, the 
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Church lives out its directive to manifest the mercy of God to all humanity, 
with the intention of helping humanity achieve God’s intended purpose for all 
creation. This mission mandate entrusted to the Church is carried out through 
the members’ bearing witness to God through their lives as well as by proclaim- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ. The focus of mission is for all people, because it 
is the will of God that all are saved. This inclusive mission seeks to embrace 
those who are not “explicit members of the church in ways that may not be 
immediately evident to human eyes. While respecting the elements of truth and 
goodness that can be found in other religions and among those of no religion, 
the mission of the church remains that of inviting, through witness and testi- 
mony, all men and women to come to know and love Christ Jesus.””” 
TCTCVs summary of mission is this: “The Church embodying in its own 
life the mystery of salvation and the transfiguration of humanity, participates in 
mission of Christ to reconcile all things to God and to one another through 


Christ.””° 


Responses to TCTCV 


Church in God's design/missio dei 


TCTCVs location of the mission of the Church in God’s design, the under- 
standing of the Church as sign and servant of God, and the mandate given to 
the Church to call all humanity to the intended purpose of God, are generally 
appreciated by the churches responding to TCTCV and reveal an emerging 
consensus. 

The Doctrine Commission of the Anglican Church of Australia aptly sum- 
marizes what is a common thread in many of the responses to TCTCV: 


A significant feature of the WCC paper is that the exploration of ecclesi- 
ology has been set within the overarching context of God’s plan to recon- 
cile all things to himself, and in particular, that “mission” is not merely an 
activity of the church, but an attribute of God. We view this movement 
towards a “missional ecclesiology” as a very welcome development, and a 
fruitful way to understand the mission of the church as activity of God in 
the Trinity.” 
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The International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference of the Union of 
Utrecht values the challenge provided by the perspective contained in TCTCV. 
However, they argue for the need for “a broader sense and understanding of 
mission (proclaiming the gospel in a multicultural and multi-religious society) 
and of the Church as a moral/ethical communion.”*° 
The Baptist World Alliance sees TCTCV as an advance on earlier works and 


welcomes the evolution in the understanding of the mission of the Church: 


Whereas the title of the earlier text on “The Nature and Mission of the 
Church” suggested that one could somehow differentiate the church’s 
nature and the church’s mission, TCTCV now conceives of mission as 
essential to the nature of the church—a strengthening of a long-develop- 
ing trajectory in ecclesiology and ecumenical theology that appropriates 
the missiological concept of the missio dei in which the church participates 
and becomes more fully the church whenever it does so.*” 


TCTCY presupposed the insight gleaned from NMC regarding mission as 
flowing from the nature of the Church. This, however, was not discerned in the 
text by the Canadian Council of Churches, who also expressed a desire for a 
broader understanding of mission. They observe that, at times, the Church's 
nature and mission were presented in TCTCV as too distinct.” 


Interrelation of mission and communion 


The Church of England finds very helpful the combination of two themes: 
God’s gift of communion and the missionary calling of the Church.® That 
“mission and unity are both at the heart of how we see the calling of God’s 
people” is a source of joy for the Methodist Church of Ireland: “So we rejoice 
that the World Council of Churches has, through its Faith and Order Commis- 
sion, produced a statement that brings these two themes together and invites 
Christians everywhere to rediscover their vision of what it is to be the Church.”™ 

Similarly, the Salvation Army and the Roman Catholic Church find reso- 
nance between this assertion in TCTCV and their own ecclesiological under- 
standing. In their response, the Roman Catholic Church indicates that 
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“Koinonia is the source of the life and mission of the Church; it impels Chris- 
tians to be a sign of such koinonia for the world.» 

The Disciples Ecumenical Consultative Council affirms what they describe 
as “the strong emphasis on the mission of the church.” They agree that “Chris- 
tian unity is an imperative of faith in the service of more effective mission to 
God’s reconciling love. We see mission as most effective when it is carried out 
locally, and beyond, as practically as possible; this often results in working 
jointly with other churches.”*® 

The Baptist World Alliance sees as a “second notable advance [of TCTCV] 
beyond BEM is the way TCTCV roots the unity of the church in the unity of 
the Triune God.”*” 


Evangelization/evangelism 


The Roman Catholic Church urges that evangelization be understood as involv- 
ing “a personal encounter with Jesus Christ. To evangelize is to shape a personal, 
intimate discipleship with the Lord. Encountering Christ, and being trans- 
formed by His love, will enable his disciples to authentically encounter their 
neighbours in their hope and needs and to offer credible witness to the world in 
justice, solidarity and charity.”* 

This perspective is shared by the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox 
Inter-Orthodox Consultation, which expresses appreciation for the mission 
emphasis of the text and observes, “We affirm the emphasis throughout the text 
on the responsibility of the Church to follow Christ’s command to make disci- 
ples of all nations (cf. Mt. 28:19). The proclamation of the Gospel, the good 
news of salvation in Jesus Christ through restored communion with God, other 
human beings and the creation is a joyful privilege.” The Orthodox churches 
argue that “the evangelization of God’s people, but also of those who do not 
believe in Christ, constitutes the supreme duty of the Church.” They cautioned, 
however that, “this duty must not be fulfilled in an aggressive manner” or 
through proselytism, but with respect for each person and their cultural partic- 
ularity. They felt “challenged by this document to be faithful to [their] own 
missionary theology and heritage.”*” 

The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe (CPCE) warns against 
conflating the Church and the kingdom of God because the Church, which is 
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itself a venue for God’s mission, will also be subject to judgment when the 
kingdom comes. The CPCE argues for stronger articulation of partnership in 
mission. It criticizes TCTCV for lacking constructive references to social actors 
and social systems.*° 


Bilateral dialogues 


The 2014 Report of the Anglican-Methodist Dialogue reflects themes similar to 
those in TCTCV. The interrelatedness of mission and unity is amply considered 
in the report. Both communions regard visible unity in a common mission as 
the goal: “The churches of the Anglican and the Methodist world communions 
are both fully committed to the twin biblical imperatives of mission and unity. 
Both communions recognize that these two imperatives cannot be separated, 
but must be held together. In adopting this approach, both of our communions 
are acknowledging that there is an inseparable connection between unity and 
mission in biblical theology.”*! 

The Report on the Baptist-Catholic Dialogue shares a similar conviction. 


The universal communion of the church of Jesus Christ may be aptly 
called “catholic.” Catholicity, deriving from a Greek word meaning 
“wholeness” or “inclusiveness,” is to be understood both as the fullness of 
God’s self-manifestation in Christ and as the final destination of the gos- 
pel message in reaching and transforming all people. Catholicity is thus 
not a static possession of the church but is actively sought in the mission 
of evangelization, which aims at the proclamation and reception of the 
fullness of the gospel throughout time and space.” 


Conclusion 


A number of missiological ecumenical affirmations have emerged in the Faith 
and Order Commission’s engagement with the theological theme of mission, 
beginning with BEM in 1982 and continuing to TCTCV in 2013 and beyond. 
Among these is the rootedness of the mission of the Church in the God’s design 
for the world. The Church's mission is the mission of God, issuing from the love 
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and concern of God for the whole world. Mission is the primary imperative in 
the life of the Church, which is sign and servant of God’s mission to the world. 
Mission flows from the nature of the Church and is not merely one task among 
many entrusted to the Church. Koinonia is both the mission and the goal of the 
Church, that is, a unity among and between churches which reflects the nature 
of the triune God. Through participation in the sacraments, the Church is nur- 
tured for mission and is enabled to relive its mission to extend Christ’s salvation 
to the world. 

A consensus has emerged around an understanding of mission as service to 
the world by demonstrating mercy and transforming unjust economic, social, 
and political structures, as well as by proclaiming the gospel for the purposes of 
evangelism. There is both an appreciation of the urgency of mission to the 
whole world and a caution for the exercise of contextual and cultural sensitivity 
as the Church engages in mission in various places. That task is the responsibil- 
ity of the whole people of God, who have been equipped and empowered by 
the Holy Spirit at baptism for mission engagement. 

Despite the broad agreement on many issues, many of the responses express 
disappointment that a stronger focus on mission is not embedded in the text of 
TCTCV. They suggest that churches working together in the mission of God 
may be the most viable route to visible unity. That call may account for the loud 
cry coming from many of the responses for further work and greater elabora- 
tion of chapter 4 of TCTCV. 

Coalescing around the theme of mission has emerged as a viable approach 
toward visible unity, one in which the churches are prepared to engage in 
respectful dialogue. Highlighting this theme may well be a task of Faith and 
Order, as the relationship between unity and mission is further considered and 
elaborated. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Church: 
In and for the World 


Stephanie Dietrich 


Introduction 


Traditionally, ecclesiological study documents from the Commission on Faith 
and Order have focused above all on doctrinal aspects of the Church’s internal 
life—the sacraments, the Church as communio sanctorum or koinonia, and the 
Church’s ordering of ministries. These questions are of great importance when 
pursuing our ecumenical vision and goal, the unity of the body of Christ. 
Simultaneously, Faith and Order is concerned about the question of how this 
unity in faith and order is embodied in the life of the churches and the people, 
how it is practiced, how it is constituted, and what it implies. How can the 
search for unity be a source of renewal for both the Christian Church and the 
whole creation? What does our work related to justice, peace, and the integrity 
of creation teach us about the nature of the Church? What does the theological 
perception of the Church teach us about our life in the world? 

An important development in The Church: Towards a Common Vision 
(TCTCV)' is the inclusion of chapter 4, “The Church: In and for the World.” 
This concluding chapter reflects the growing awareness that the Church's 
heavenly and earthly body and its presence in and beyond human life need to 
be contemplated in reciprocity and inseparability. As TCTCV’s conclusion 
states: “There is a growing consensus that koinonia, as communion with the 
Holy Trinity, is manifested in three interrelated ways: unity in faith, unity in 
sacramental life, and unity in service (in all its forms, including ministry and 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 
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mission).”? This paragraph also quotes John Chrysostom who “spoke about 
two altars: one in the church and the other among the poor, the suffering and 
those in distress.” 

“The Church: In and for the World” emphasizes that the development of 
ecclesiology does not just involve application of ecclesiological reflections to the 
concrete life of the Church. Rather, the life of the Church in the world is inter- 
woven with the life of the Church as koinonia in word and sacrament, based in 
the triune God’s own identity as divine love, and in God’s plan for the transfor- 
mation of the whole creation. The Church is called to serve because God has 
served the world through God’s own Son, his incarnation and service, his death 
and resurrection. By serving the world and human beings, the Church fulfills 
its task of bearing witness to God’s reconciliation, healing, and transformation 
of the cosmos. 

The chapter begins by highlighting that “service (diakonia) belongs to the 
very being of the church.’ It emphasizes that God is love, and that God’s 
primary attitude to the world is love toward every human being and the whole 
creation. Based on this emphasis on God’s very identity as love, it states: “The 
Church was intended by God, not for its own sake, but to serve the divine plan 
for transformation of the world.’* Our theology about the Church must be 
shaped by the way we seek to live out the gospel toward our fellow human 
beings, in our societies and in the world. The promotion of justice and peace is 
understood as a constitutive aspect of evangelization. Chapter 4 also mentions 
religious pluralism, the moral challenge of the gospel, and the role of the 
Church in society. 

“The Church: In and for the World” is the least developed chapter in 
TCTCY. It is only the beginning of a reflection within Faith and Order on the 
mutual reciprocity of the Church’s faith and her life as indivisible and mutually 
enriching aspects. Many responses to TCTCV underline the importance of this 
chapter, but also the need for further work on this way of doing ecclesiology. 


Earlier Work within Faith and Order on Ethics 
and Ecclesiology 


‘The theme of “the church in and for the world” is not new within the frame- 
work of Faith and Order. Within the context of the WCC, the program on 


2. TCTCV, §67. 
3. TCTCY, §58. 
4. TCTCYV, §58. 
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ecclesiology and ethics, mounted in the 1990s, is ongoing. The key texts of 
earlier stages make clear that ecclesiology and ethics are inseparable, because 
Christian ethical engagement and the nature and purpose of the Church are 
mutually and integrally interrelated.” The Church is, according to these 
reports, a site of moral formation and discernment. The texts see our ethical 
formation and the Christian's life in the world as rooted in our baptismal union 
with the death and resurrection of Christ. At its heart, the Christian life is 
grounded in the celebration of the eucharist, where we are conformed to God’s 
pattern of salvation in Jesus Christ and share the life in the Spirit. Responsible 
involvement and engagement with the civil societies in which we live is a con- 
sequence of the Church’s call to be a moral community. This work continues in 
Faith and Order’s working group on ethics and moral discernment presented in 
Churches and Moral Discernment: Facilitating Dialogue to Build Koinonia.® 

These WCC documents are significant attempts to provide arguments for 
holding together the Faith and Order movement and the Life and Work move- 
ment, two central orientations of what the Church is or is intended to be. These 
reports do not explore in which ways ecclesiology as elaborated by Faith and 
Order might more fully include the Church’s role in the world. They do clearly 
point to a need to do so. TCTCV’s Chapter 4 is thus an attempt to follow this 
call to develop an understanding of the Church as it is situated in and for the 
world. The theme “Pilgrimage of Justice and Peace” has shaped the work of the 
WCC since the last assembly in Busan, South Korea, in 2013, as it moves 
toward the next assembly in Karlsruhe, Germany. The term pilgrimage makes an 
integral link between the ecclesial character and work of the WCC and Faith 
and Order on the one hand, and the work for justice and peace as an essential 
part of the ecumenical endeavor on the other. 


5. Koinonia and Justice, Peace and Creation: Costly Unity, Presentations and Reports 
from the World Council of Churches’ Consultation in Ronde, Denmark, February 1993, 
ed. Thomas F. Best and Wesley Granberg-Michaelson (Geneva: WCC Publications, 
1993); Costly Commitment: Ecclesiology and Ethics, ed Thomas F. Best and Martin Robra 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 1995), and Ecclesiology and Ethics: Ecumenical Ethical 
Engagement, Moral Formation and the Nature of the Church, ed. Thomas F. Best and 
Martin Robra (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1997). 

6. See the recent studies: Moral Discernment in the Churches: A Study Document, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 215 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2013); Churches and Moral 
Discernment, Volume 3: Facilitating Dialogue to Build Koinonia, Faith and Order Paper No. 
235 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021); Churches and Moral Discernment, Volume 1: 
Learning from Traditions, Faith and Order Paper No. 228, ed. Myriam Wijlens and 
Vladimir Shmaliy (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021); Churches and Moral Discernment, 
Volume 2: Learning from History, ed. Myriam Wijlens, Vladimir Shmaliy, and Simone 
Sinn, Faith and Order Paper No. 229 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021). 
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Reponses to TCTCV 


Many, but far from all, responses comment on chapter 4. Some consider it 
explicitly, underscoring the importance of the Church’s mission and service to 
its fundamental being. Some responses comment indirectly on the chapter by 
criticizing TCTCV for not being grounded in lived reality and thus more or less 
irrelevant for them. Overall, most responses do not understand the chapter as a 
sufficient effort to include this experiential dimension of being church in our 
ecclesiological work. 

In the following, I will comment on several of the responses that explicitly 
address chapter 4 or the chapter’s overarching theme. 


Responses strongly welcoming chapter 4, with some requests 
for further exploration within the context of Faith and Order's 
ecclesiological studies 


The Focolare Movement, concerned about the “dialogue of life” as a mark of its 
identity, points to the utmost importance of the chapter, while at the same time 
calling out its shortcomings. They note the importance to ecclesiology of a fully 
reciprocal relationship between lived experience and ecclesiological insights: 
“The Christian presence in society is not limited just to diakonia, to service, to 
overcoming the innumerable forms of poverty and of exclusion, to promoting 
peace, justice and the care of creation, but also (almost by an osmosis process) . 
. . it introduces into society the potential for communion, mutuality and shar- 
ing that could animate and renew all the dimensions of everyday living.”’ In 
the view of Focolare, a “dialogue of life” as a lifestyle could lead toward greater 
reception of the gift of full visible unity even while the churches struggle with 
the “not yet” of full communion.*® The response from the Focolare Movement, 
like the response from the Ecumenical Meeting Ain-Savoie-Haute-Savoie, sug- 
gests that chapter 4 could be both the basis and an instrument of the churches’ 
move toward unity.” 

The Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consulta- 
tion notes positively that TCTCV connects mission and unity: this is a specific 
Orthodox concern. The consultation emphasizes the importance of service 


7. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, ed. Ellen 
Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 231 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 245. Henceforth, CRTC J. 

8. CRTC 1, 246. 

9. CRTC 1, 338-9. 
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(diakonia) in mission and calls for deeper theological reflection on diakonia, lest 
the Christian Church be reduced to a diaconal organization." 

The response of the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference of the 
Union of Utrecht particularly welcomes “the document’s underlining of the 
church’s mission and service in the world, understanding the church as ‘sign 
and servant’ of God’s kingdom,” as well as TCTCV's attempt to stress the con- 
textuality of ecclesiological approaches.'' This response suggests that “the pos- 
sibility of speaking out together in society and practically working together in 
the service for the world” might represent a basis for growth in unity among the 
churches beyond formal recognition of doctrinal convergence and agreement. 
‘The response underlines the need for this church to relate its ecclesiology more 
strongly to contemporary challenges.'” 

In the same way, the Association of Mennonite Congregations in Germany 
states: “For us, this service of the church(es) in the world is not only a conse- 
quence of faith, but belongs to the essence of the Church. Thus, for us shared 
witness in ethical questions is just as relevant for, and is perhaps a more import- 
ant sign of, the unity of the church as the mutual recognition of ministries.” ° 

The Salvation Army affirms strongly 7CTCV’s emphasis on the role of the 
Church in and for the world. They find this chapter very much in accordance 
with their basic principle: “The responsibility of the Church to proclaim words 
of hope and comfort stands alongside an obligation to offer practical assis- 
tance, and to become a voice for the voiceless, to stand in solidarity with those 
who suffer, and to care for the marginalized.”'* Thus, an emphasis on the 
Church’s life in and for the world can also serve as an instrument of church 
unity among churches and traditions which still fundamentally disagree on 
issues of ecclesial faith and order. The theology and tradition of the Salvation 
Army focuses on koinonia resting upon service and proclamation rather than 
on the sacraments." 

The Methodist Church in Britain expresses their fundamental agreement 
with chapter 4, deepening and applying its understanding of challenges related 


10. Churches Respond to The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, ed. Ellen 
Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 232, 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 24. Henceforth, CRTC 2. 

11. CRTC 1, 215. 

12. CRTC 1, 216. 

13. CRTC 2, 4. 

14. CRTC 1, 79-80. 

15. CRTC 1, 81. 
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to religious pluralism and moral questions in relation to their own context. 
They find 7CTCVss understanding of the Church’s role in society in basic agree- 
ment with their own: “We recognize in this brief description of the church’s role 
in society many of the same emphases that John Wesley summed up in terms of 
Methodism’s vocation to scriptural holiness and reform of the nation.”!° 

The Scottish Episcopal Church (SEC) “particularly welcomes the emphasis 
on shared mission articulated in TCTCV, and the recognition that shared mis- 
sion and theological conversation are essentially related and that both can con- 
tribute to a deepening of communion.”'” The SEC positively acknowledges 
TCTCVs emphasis on mission as missio dei and chapter 4’s exploration of the 
role of the Church in and for the world. The unity of the Church is, according 
to the SEC, revealed both when churches work together in their mission and 
ministry, and when they engage in theological work relating to questions of 
faith and order.'® 

The Malankara Mar Thoma Syrian Church expresses appreciation for this 
chapter by underlining the importance of a contextual and local presence of the 
Church. “The church moves toward fuller, richer and wholesome human and 
ecological experiences and values by working in relationship with other reli- 
gious communities.” Dialogue with other religious traditions is thus decisive 
when addressing local challenges and struggles, through exploring “ways of 
relating faith and reality leading to praxis. ... The ecclesia... needs to transform 
its own life as it engages in the transformation of the local spaces in the eager 
anticipation of the reign of God. What are the transforming positions which 
the ecclesia has to make for itself and local spaces, and what is the relation 
between human struggles, issues of life and ecclesia?” 

Affirmation of chapter 4 can also be found in the responses by the United 
Protestant Church of France, the Vermont Ecumenical Council and Bible Soci- 
ety, the International Ecumenical Fellowship, the North American Academy of 
Ecumenists, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in Britain, the Church 
of Sweden, the Disciples Ecumenical Consultative Council, the Union of Welsh 
Independent Churches, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, the 
Christian Council of Sweden, the Faculty of Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, 
Waterloo, Canada, and the Uniting Church in Australia.” 


16. TCTCV, §§64-66; CRTC 1, 26. 

17. CRTC I, 29. 

18. CRTC J, 31. 

19. CRTC I, 85. 

20. CRTC 1, 68, 224-5, 313, 323-4, 103-4, 113, 227, 186; CRTC 2, 14-5, 232, 
323, 96. 
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Responses asking for a closer connection between 
TCTCV chapter 4 and chapters 1-3 


The Church of Scotland welcomes TCTCVss “trinitarian flow,” which supports 
the “holding together God’s work and God’s relationship with the world and all 
creation.””! Their main criticism of TCTCYV is that the reality of the Church in 
the world, as addressed in chapter 4, is not integrated in TCTCV right from the 
beginning. In their view, TCTCV does not sufficiently recognize that the 
Church is a body im via: “There is too much emphasis on unity based around 
an invisible concept.”” This response argues that separating Church and soci- 
ety makes it more possible to marginalize the Church in secular society.” 


Responses with specific suggestions for further deepening 
of chapter 4 themes 


The Standing Commission of the Church in Wales acknowledges the impor- 
tance of chapter 4, especially its reference to the needy and marginalized. They 
ask for further reflection on antisemitism and on the relation between ecclesial 
life and ethics.*4 The main challenge to the WCC is to relate environmental 
issues explicitly to the doctrine of the Church. “There has of course been study 
by the WCC on eco-justice, but it is important that this substantial ethical 
work is incorporated into the ecumenical discussion of ecclesiology, and related 
to the doctrine of salvation.” A specific challenge lies in relating sacramental 
theology to environmental ethics.” 

‘The response of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland (ELCF) high- 
lights the coherence between Lutheran ecclesiology—with its emphasis on 
word and sacrament and the interconnectedness between faith and love in 
Christ—and TCTCV chapter 4. “Thus, diakonia and mission belong to the 
essence of the church as the body of Christ.”?° The ELCF emphasizes specifi- 
cally that Faith and Order ecclesiology and TCTCV would have gained from 
articulating more clearly the essential place that the integrity of creation has in 
the concept of koinonia.”’ The ELCF also stresses that new experiences in Finn- 
ish society, such as welcoming migrants and migrant churches, call the church 
to a new way of ecclesiological thinking. Changing circumstances in society 


21. CRTC 1, 2. 

22. CRTC 1, 4. 

23. CRTC 1, 8. 

24. CRTC 1, 62, 63-64. 
25. CRTC I, 63. 

26. CRTC 1, 119. 

27. CRTC I, 123-4. 
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demand new approaches to theology and ecclesiology. This church asks Faith 
and Order to discern new ways of ecumenical work where global interaction is 
an integral part of a more multiform ecumenical methodology.” This is under- 
lined similarly in the response of the United Reformed Church in the United 
Kingdom.” 

The Methodist Church in Ireland underscores the necessity of reflecting on 
the role of culture in ecumenical ecclesiology, thereby avoiding an ecclesiology 
which is “too abstract and idealistic, insufficiently grounded in the practical 
experience of historical churches and their social context.”*° They highlight 
contrition, forgiveness and healing within and between communities as a deci- 
sive part of the effort to seek Church unity, in addition to working toward 
theological affirmations.*! 

The Church of Norway highlights the importance of chapter 4, but com- 
plains that it is not integrated into the whole document. “The Synod would 
have liked to see a stronger coherence between chapter 4 and the previous chap- 
ters, hoping that this is a challenge that the Commission on Faith and Order 
can take up, clearly bringing in perspectives from the global South.”* 

The Christian Council of Norway is concerned about the churches and 
voices which are not present in TCTCV, pointing to the growing church reality 
outside the traditional church families dominant in the work of Faith and 
Order.** The Council’s Norwegian Theological Dialogue Forum asks how these 
voices can be included in Faith and Order’s work as equal participants: “How 
can the church in the best way possible be a voice for the voiceless in a world 
that bears so many wounds? At this point, it is vital that the church describe 
itself accurately. The church can never be a we, who are going to help them (the 
poor). The poor, voiceless, and marginalized. . . are a part of the we of the 
church.”™4 

The Uniting Church in Sweden calls for an integration of chapters 1-3 and 
chapter 4 so that mission and service is “chapter one in the ecumenical move- 
ment’s search for a common vision of the Church of Jesus Christ.”* Asking for 


28. CRTC 1, 127. 
29. CRTC 1, 201. 
30. CRTC 1, 141. 
31. CRTC 1, 142. 
32. CRTC 2, 43. 
33. CRTC 1, 236-7. 
34. CRTC I, 238. 
35. CRTC 2, 30. 
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a new and radically kenotic ecclesiology, they exclaim: “If we are to reach a 
common vision of the church, an ecumenical ecclesiology, then we need to 
focus upon our poor and suffering Savior. He has been on the side of the poor 
and those we call the marginalized. If we are somewhere else, he is asking us 
why we are not where he is.”* 

In his response to TCTCV, the Baptist theological scholar Paul S. Fiddes 
urges greater focus on koinonia not only as a core concept for doctrinal dis- 
course, but also as an all-encompassing concept, which might help to solve the 
disagreements noted in chapter 4.°” 


Responses explicitly critical of TCTCV and its treatment 
of the role of the Church in the world 


The Theological Committee of the Church of Greece notes that in TCTCV the 
approach to “the relation of the Church with the world and the contemporary 
problems of the human being . . . is very limited and its theological background 
is insufficient.” They ask for an integration of the “eucharistic vision of Lima” 
into the considerations on the Church's role in and for the world .*8 

The Evangelical Theological Faculty, Leuven, Belgium, finds chapter 4 to 
be a disappointment. “We dare to challenge the Faith and Order Commission 
to broaden its team when the time is ripe to reconsider the final chapter. We 
believe that an ecumenical examination of the role of the church in society 
would profit enormously if not only theologians and clergy, but also Christian 
economists, sociologists, and entrepreneurs were actively involved in the discus- 
sions and the writing process.”* 

The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe (CPCE) appreciates 
the inclusion of chapter 4 in principle, but finds it insufficient in that the state- 
ments there are “vague and undifferentiated. . . . [They] not only have little 
substance, but are downright counterproductive.” Further, the chapter “lack[s] 
a constructive reference to other social actors (or social systems), for example 
the sciences or politics.“ The understanding of Church and society should 
“encouragle] Christians to actively and constructively participate in developing 
and deepening participatory social conditions based on the rule of law, and to 
assume social and political responsibility” in solidarity with other elements of 


36. CRIC 2, 28. 

37. CRTC 2, 301-2. 
38. CRTC 2, 314. 

39. CRTC 2, 343. 

40. CRTC 2, 271. 
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society.*! This approach is supported by the response of the Evangelical Church 
in Baden.” 

The Roman Catholic Church comments on the chapter through the lens 
of its doctrinal sources, and finds it to be too brief. At the same time, it 
affirms the profoundly “positive approach towards the world in which the 
Church finds itself,” emphasizing gaudium (joy) as an adequate starting point 
for the discussion of the Church's role in the world.“ Jesus's message about the 
kingdom is the framework for Christian social involvement.” The mission of 
the Church should be seen as holistic and multidimensional, including a neces- 
sary interaction of diakonia (service), martyria (witness) and leitourgia (worship 
and liturgy).“° The Roman Catholic Church basically agrees with the chapter 
on the need for the Church to serve the dignity, well-being, and happiness of 
human beings as integral to the Church’s identity.” 


Conclusion 


Based on the responses, there seems to be a need for further reflection on how 
the relation of Church and world impacts our understanding and interpretation 
of classical ecclesiological themes such as ordained ministry, sacramental theol- 
ogy, koinonialcommunion ecclesiology, and, reciprocally, how these themes 
impact our view of the doctrinal understanding of the Church. This also means 
taking fuller account of more experientially-oriented theological approaches, as 
well as those that emphasize the normative and decisive role of tradition. 

The churches clearly find the topics of TCTCV chapter 4 to be essential to 
a common vision of the Church. They ask for a greater integration with classical 
ecclesiological topics, and for a more central importance of the important top- 
ics of mission and the relation of the church to the world. 


41. CRTC 2, 271. 
42. CRTC 2, 109-110. 
43. CRTC 2, 206. 
44, CRTC 2, 200. 
45. CRTC 2, 201. 
46. CRTC 2, 208. 
47. CRTC 2, 207. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Sacraments and Sacramentality 
of the Church 


Bishop Maxim (Vasiljevic) 


Introduction 


Sacramentality is one of the basic features of the Church, according to The 
Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV).' In chapter 3, “The Church: Grow- 
ing in Communion,” TCTCV places the sacraments in section B.? There are 
numerous references to sacraments and sacramentality there. This section lays out 
the three essential elements required for communion: faith, sacraments, ministry. 
Sacraments are treated methodically in §$40-44.7 TCTCV clarifies that “the 
word sacrament (a translation of the Greek word mysterion) indicates that God’s 
saving work is communicated in the action of the rite, whilst the term ordinance 
emphasizes that the action of the rite is performed in obedience to Christ’s word 
and example. These two positions have often been seen as mutually opposed.”4 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. TCTCV, §§37-57. 

3. Interestingly, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland holds that “the chapter 
dealing with sacraments adds nothing essential to the progress already articulated in the 
document Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry [Faith and Order Paper No. 111], (1982), the 
compilation Harvesting the Fruits [Cardinal Walter Kasper, comp., Continuum Interna- 
tional Publishing Group], (2009) and the document One Baptism: Towards Mutual 
Recognition {Faith and Order Paper No. 210], (2011).” Churches Respond to The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani 
Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 231 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), 
122. Henceforth, CRTC 1. 

4, TCTCV, §44. The English word sacrament is derived indirectly from the ecclesias- 
tical Latin sacramentum, from Latin sacré (“hallow, consecrate”), from sacer (“sacred, 
holy”). This, in turn, is derived from the Greek New Testament word mysterion (hence, 
“sacred mystery,” or Caarnie Taituni in Slavonic). 
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It is a shared Christian perspective that the Church must be conceived as 
the place where human beings can get a taste of their eternal eschatological 
destiny, which is communion in God’s very life. It is God’s design to “gather 
humanity and all of creation into communion under the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ,” and the Church is meant to serve this goal and help people attain it.’ 
If we accept the Church as the sacrament that intends to offer this taste, then 
we must recognize the same thing in the particular sacraments and, further- 
more, relate them to the requirements of the trinitarian way of existence. That 
the Church is a sacrament is evident from the sentence which sees it as an effec- 
tive sign and instrument of “the communion of human beings with one another 
through their communion in the Triune God.”® Therefore, the whole of the 
so-called sacramental life of the Church, revolving around the eucharist, has 
that purpose in view: to place the human being in an existential, ontological 
relationship with God, with other people, and with the material world. 

Consequently, it is important to see how churches all over the world under- 
stand the concept of the sacramentality of the Church. 


Acceptance; Reservations 


Saluting the synthesis offered by TCTCV, an appreciation is expressed by some 
for the idea of the Church as sacrament, “while recognizing that such terminol- 
ogy is foreign to some Christians and that the understanding of what a sacra- 
ment is varies among Christians.”’ As the responses indicate, sacramentality is 


5. TCTCY, §25. 

6. TCTCV, §27. 

7. Canadian Council of Churches, in CCRTC 1. Also, the Church of Sweden states: 
“The text can serve as an invitation to study the meaning of expressions that are experienced 
as unfamiliar, such as the understanding of the church as a sacrament. Such a study could 
lead to the conclusion that a new concept expresses a consensus” (CRTC 1, 112). Note, too, 
the Disciples Ecumenical Consultative Council’s response: “Many Disciples are unfamiliar 
with the concept of the church as ‘sacrament.’ . . . There is much food for thought in the 
challenge to consider this language of ‘church as sacrament’ as we think about, and teach 
about, baptism and the Lord’s supper, and to continue to explore the riches of God’s work in 
us as we take part in these acts of worship and obedience” (CRTC 1, 266). The North 
Carolina Council of Churches holds that “the commission offers what is an essential image 
of Church for many Roman Catholics while it remains problematic for some denomina- 
tions. .. . In the very paragraph in which we see both areas of convergence as well as 
divergent views on the notion of the Church as Sacrament, we see that the commission calls 
for the Church to reach out to those who are not explicitly members of the Church” 
(Churches Respond to ‘The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 2, ed. Ellen Wondra, 
Stephanie Dietrich, and Ani Ghazaryan Drissi, Faith and Order Paper No. 232 [Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2021], 260-1, henceforth CRTC 2). 
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welcomed among the three essential elements of the Church (faith, sacraments, 
ministry). “Liturgical renewal emerging from ecumenical dialogue about the 
sacraments resonated with us,” declares the Joint Commission on Doctrine of 
the Church of Scotland—Roman Catholic Church.’ “We respond positively to 
the balanced way in which the use or non-use of the term ‘the church as sacra- 
ment’ is explained and the reassurances that open up the possibility of finding 
legitimate differences of formulation compatible and mutually acceptable.”” 
Some responses indicate that churches expect “to see more discussion on sacra- 
ments and sacramentality.” The Methodist Church in Ireland believes that the 
word and sacraments are both of central importance in the life of the Church; 
yet the emphasis in its life and worship has more often been on the word: “This 
text reminds us of the sacramental nature of the Church and the way in which 


sacraments bind us together with Christ and with each other.”!” 


TCTCV affirms the biblical and creedal foundation and the sacramental 
life of the churches as fundamental to their existence.'! The Scottish Episcopal 
Church welcomes this, especially “the way that TCTCV seeks to articulate the 
underlying issues, for instance the discussion as to whether sacraments are 
instrumental or expressive.”!* It is obvious, as the Council of Churches in the 
Netherlands suggests, that “not all traditions celebrate the sacraments.”'? A 
number of responses suggest that “the underlying theology of the document is 
what we would call ‘high church’, sacramental theology.” Some churches 
would identify with this, but some would not. (This happens even within a 
particular church, such as the Church of Scotland.)" 


8. CRTC 2, 375. 

9. Church of Scotland (CRTC 1, 7). 

10. CRTC 1, 140. 

11. See, for example, TCTCV, §§5, 11-12, 22, 39, 40-44. 

12. CRTC 1, 31-2. 

13. CRTC 2, 241. The response clarifies, “Whereas, for instance, sacraments are 
pivotal within the Orthodox tradition, other traditions (including part of the Evangelical 
Movement) show a quite spiritualistic character. But even where the immediate experience 
of the Holy Spirit is central, believers participate in acts and rites in which people can 
experience God’s presence. The question is to what extent sacramental ecclesiology can 
provide space to all manifestations of God’s presence” (CRTC 2, 241). 

14. CRTC 1, 4. 

15. “In our Reformed tradition we have inherited the high sacramental theology of 
the Reformers. While the divine presence is acknowledged in all parts of our worship 
service, this is not always highlighted in our tradition. Acknowledgement of that presence 
in services where the sacrament is not celebrated was set out well in the eucharist section 
of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry and we are pleased to see it reiterated here (§16)” 
(CRTC 1, 7). 
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The Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consulta- 
tion appreciates “the use of biblical language for the Church as people of God, 
Body of Christ and Temple of the Holy Spirit, as well as the fundamental criteria 
of faith and sacraments of initiation to become members of this Body.’!° How- 
ever, they also state that “not enough emphasis is given to the fact that the unity 
of the Church is achieved and maintained through the confession of one and the 
same apostolic faith, participation in the sacraments, and apostolic succession.”'” 

The Church of Ireland states that the expression “Church as sacrament” 
should be used with ecumenical sensitivity: “We understand what is meant— 
that is, that the Church is an effective sign of God’s presence in the world—but 
we can also see that for various reasons others may find difficulty with the 
expression.”'® The International Ecumenical Fellowship “considers it import- 
ant to bring to attention some shortcomings of the document. The reader is 
confronted over and over again with passages that acknowledge the remaining 
differences between the churches in very many important questions,” among 
them, “that the Church as a sacrament is not universally accepted (§27).”” 
Some point out “the heavy sacramental tone of TCTCV along formal ecclesial 
lines.”?° The Christian Council of Norway remarks that “at many points in the 
document, other formulations would have served to provide a broader repre- 
sentation of the churches and their various ways of expressing ecclesiology. It is 
our impression that the mainline churches, with their focus on the sacraments, 
have influenced the document in such a way that the broader spectrum of 
churches (that NTSF [the Norwegian Theological Dialogue Forum] represents) 
have difficulty in seeing the documents as fully representative or relevant.””! 
According to the Community of Protestant Churches in Europe, “based on the 
Protestant definition of the Church in the multiplicity of churches, this [catho- 
licity] is the presence of the triune God and particularly Jesus Christ as the head 


16. It should be noted that the Moscow Patriarchate, Russian Orthodox Church, in 
a separate response, expressed many concerns. See CRTC I, 133-6. 

17. CRTC 2, 20. 

18. CRTC 2, 143. Encompassing both the practice and function is important for the 
French informal ecumenical group, which offers another echo from its discussions: “It 
does not seem that the problem has to do with the sacramental function of the Church (it 
is a fact in its practice and function). But the subject becomes thornier when one rushes to 
define the Church’s being as sacramental, because then it makes salvation not what the 
Church can offer, but what it fundamentally is. It is not clear here if what is at issue is 
only a difference in formulation, as the paragraph in italics “The expression, “the Church 
as sacrament” would suggest” (CRTC J, 328). 

19. CRTC 1, 309. 

20. Dr Prof. Edmund J. Rybarczyk (CRTC J, 333). 

21. CRTC 1, 236. 
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of the Church, in word and sacrament at every Christian service celebrated in 
the name of the triune God.”” 

It is noticed by some that “there is variation between the churches in their 
desire to express the Church as being sacrament. Those who do, see the Church 
as an effective sign and means (instrument) of communion with each other and 
with the triune God. This is a potential area for further exploration and learning 
as churches learn from each other.”’? The Finnish Ecumenical Council indi- 
cates that “the document exemplifies a particular kind of ecumenical ecclesiol- 
ogy that is more recognizable to those more experienced in the ecumenical 
movement than for those who have joined in more recently (for example, the 
Pentecostal movement, free churches etc.).”** It seems that some responses 
were fruits of a meticulous work: the Vermont Ecumenical Council and Bible 
Society, for example, noted that “our committee worked through this docu- 
ment over the course of six months.”” For the Federation of Swiss Protestant 
Churches, the question of the Church’s sacramentality is not compatible with 
Protestant ecclesiology “which emphasizes Christ as the center from which all 
else unfolds.”*° The insistence of certain responses on a clear-cut distinction 
between Christ and the Church represents a problem for the traditional 
churches: it presupposes an individualistic understanding of Christ. Yet, Christ 
is not the spiritual being who incorporates all in himself, if he is not the First- 
born among many brothers or of creation, of whom Colossians and Ephesians 
speak. Therefore the “one” (Christ) without the “many” (Church) would be an 
individual who is not touched by the Spirit of communion. 

TCTCYV bridges successfully various theological discourses. A good exam- 
ple of this is the discussion on sacraments and ordinances. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America states, “We appreciate the inclusion of divergent 
views of ‘sacraments’ and ‘ordinances, and a recognition that the sacrament 
‘indicates God’s saving work’ (§44),” since “this resonates with our own tradi- 
tion and understanding of God’s word as a visible ‘sign’ in Article XIII of the 
Augsburg Confession.””” All this bears particular significance for the under- 
standing of the Church as a visible sign of God’s grace. “Canadian Anglicans 


22. CRTC 2, 274. 

23. South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches (CRTC 
1, 343). 

24. CRTC 2, 225. 

25. CRTC 1, 223. 

26. CRTC 1, 145. 

27. CRTC 2, 13. Note that all section numbers, e.g.,§44 above, refer to TCTCV 
unless a citation indicates otherwise. 
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also strongly agree with the conviction expressed in TCTCV that ecclesial com- 
munion cannot refer to an invisible or spiritual reality alone; it is something 
that requires visible marks in order to be recognized.” For the Faculty of 
Waterloo Lutheran Seminary in Canada, “sacraments are central to a Lutheran 
understanding of the church. .. . A sacrament is a tangible, physical expression 
of God’s grace. Such an understanding may also provide a useful way of under- 
standing the nature and public ministry of the church.”” 

Can the realm of sacrament and mystery enable sacramental and episcopal 
churches to relate and interact fruitfully with churches that are neither? Such a 
question comes from the National Council of Churches in Denmark: “In our 
contemporary situation, where numerous new and dynamic ecclesial fellow- 
ships emerge especially in the Global South—often rich in experience and heal- 
ings, centered around charismatic and prophetic figures—we suggest that our 
task is to explore how our sacramental and episcopal churches might relate and 
interact fruitfully with fellowships and groups. Rather than formalizing episcopal 
structures, we suggest an attempt to spell out in concrete ways what it means to 
be responsible in relation to each other as churches.”*° 

‘The idea of healing (that was also attached to baptism from the early times 
of the Church) reveals the sacramental dimension in connection to human 
feebleness.*! 


28. CRTC 2, 46. See also the view of Faculty of Waterloo Lutheran Seminary, 
Waterloo, Ontario: “The Lutheran reformers affirmed that the ‘Una Sancta, one holy 
church, was the ‘communio sanctorum or the “community of saints” of all who believed, 
and not just of those who were formal members of temporal ecclesiastical organizations. 
Insofar as this ‘community of saints’ is ‘corpus Christi, united by faith in Jesus Christ alone 
through grace, there exists a unity that transcends and precedes that of the ecclesiastical 
‘earthen vessels’ of denominational churches. Manifesting the visible proximate unity of 
this invisible divinely ordained unity is an important and always imperative undertaking” 
(CRTC 2, 318). 

29. CRTC 2, 323. “Can such a public sacramental theology allow for different 
perspectives on the nature of “communio sanctorum” as sacrament in society? In fact, the 
Church is called to be a community where worship is a public demonstration of a new 
order of social relationships, characterized not by friendliness but by respect and a certain 
expectation of difference” (CRTC 2, 324). 

30. CRTC 2, 248. Italics added. 

31. The First Church of Christ, Scientist states: “Healing as Christian Scientists 
understand it is God’s love experienced. It is as significant for Christian practice as it is 
prominent in the gospel record. In Jesus’ healing ministry, the spiritual and the practical 
were indivisible; the Word was ‘made flesh’ in the meeting of human need. In this perspec- 
tive, the prayer or communion with God that heals is not marginal to Christian life. It is, 
in the deepest sense, an inner experience of ‘sacrament’ through which the presence and 


actuality of God are known” (CRTC 2, 90). 
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Some evangelical churches, as indicated in an Evangelical response, have 
“learnt that as evangelicals we tend to underestimate in how many ways grace is 
mediated to us and how crucial the church and our fellow believers are in that 
regard. Looking more closely at the sections in The Church on the sacraments, there 
was a general appreciation of the paragraphs on baptism. In our estimation, they are 
written in unison and quite straightforwardly and they are biblically informed.”** 

On this point, two hopeful signs are emerging ecumenically. First, churches 
that have sacraments as an essential aspect realize that the question of presidency 
of the sacraments must take into account charismatic and/or lay ministry in 
unity with the community.*? Second, churches that traditionally have rejected 
sacraments, or see them as not indispensable, are considering the need for a 
ministry of oversight (or episkopé) as an essential part of ecclesial unity.* 


Mysterion (Mystery) and/or Sacrament: 
Ambiguity of the Terms 


While churches with longer historical traditions see the use of the word sacra- 
ment for Church as very fitting, some churches hesitate to view “the church as 


32. Evangelical Theological Faculty, Leuven, Belgium (CRTC 2, 338). Italics added. 

33. The Uniting Church in Australia notes: “This broad agreement can be a basis for 
growth in unity, although the questions of who can preside at the church’s sacraments remains 
a significant barrier to greater unity between churches. We recognize that our practice of 
allowing, in certain circumstances, lay presidency at the church’s sacraments presents an obsta- 
cle to other churches with whom we would seek to be in closer communion. We would 
observe that the issue of ‘who’ presides at sacraments is tied both to what presiders and people 
are doing (for example, who calls the Spirit), and the issue of how we describe the ‘local’ 
church and its relationship to those who provide oversight. We believe that it would be 
helpful for further work to be done on these inter-related issues” (CRTC 2, 95). 

34. The Salvation Army comments: “However, there are also divergences, which mean 
that aspects of the above are understood differently from other parts of the church, and this 
understanding and its associated practice, for some, may place The Salvation Army beyond 
the scope of ‘legitimate diversity.’ For example, the conviction that sacramental living and 
the possibility of a holy life do not require the institution of formal sacraments may be seen to be 
some to be divisive, or disqualifying [italics added]” (CRTC 1,77). 

35. Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity: “Responsibility for mission on behalf of 
Christ takes form in ordained ministry within the church. Ordained ministry may therefore 
be called sacramental. In the early church, these ordained ministries guaranteed its 
authenticity, and the apostolicity of the church was linked to its catholicity in this way” 
(CRTC 2, 352-3). “Ordained ministry is a sign of unity and connects with both the 
Church of all ages and the present worldwide Church, and also with the triumphal 
Church in heaven. The sacramentality of ordained ministry concerns this representation and 


not, of course, the person of the minister [italics added]” (CRTC 2, 355). 
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sacrament.”** “For Catholic tradition, the use of the word sacrament for 
Church is related to the fact that the Latin sacramentum translates the word 
mysterion and Catholics want to emphasize the Church as mystery. In calling 
the church a ‘mystery,’ Catholics treat it not as an eighth sacrament, but simply 
want to emphasize its effectiveness for salvation through the Church.”*” Some 
of the Reformed churches struggle with the language of the church as sacra- 
ment. The United Reformed Church, however, is more open and understand- 
ing toward more sacramental forms of worship than their Protestant forebears.* 
The Church of Scotland states: “To say it [the Church] is mysterion (§26) does 
not give a definition. We recognize that for the Orthodox mysterion is under- 
stood as a sign of the kingdom and, in a sense, we also talk of the church as a 
sign of the kingdom. There is a danger in taking a term from another tradition 
and playing with it. You end up with a word that has too many meanings (for 
example, in relation to the sacraments: the Reformed recognize two, the Roman 
Catholics, seven, and the Orthodox churches will not be tied down to a specific 
number).”*” Similarly, “for some, the idea of church as sacrament is not lan- 
guage they use, and they have been suspicious of using such language for the 
reasons identified in the text (cf. §44).”“° 

It is evident that for some churches vocabulary is an issue: “We find that a 
key future achievement would be to develop a common language among 
churches, a ‘vocabulary of appreciation and unity’, rather than continue using the 
terms well known to divide churches (for example, ‘sacramentality’, ‘ordinances’, 


36. TCTCV, §27. 

37. The Roman Catholic Church also notes that Catholics “would suggest that the 
Church as a whole has a sacramental nature. The sacramental dimension could help in 
opening doors towards a sacramentality in rites that we Catholics call sacrament” (CRTC 
2, 188). 

38. United Reformed Church (URC) states: “One of the areas that the URC is 
challenged to adapt in order to share commonalities with other denominations is in the 
area of worship. .... The URC acknowledges that God is mystery and so there is a place 
for mystery in worship, yet we could continue to learn from more contemplative and 
Anglo-Catholic styles of worship” (CRTC 1, 198). 

39. CRTC I, 6. Also, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in Britain, like the 
Orthodox, holds that “Christian commitment cannot be limited to a system of numbered 
sacraments, nor can our obedience to Christ be measured solely according to formulaic 
modes of worship. In making this declaration, Quakers find no barren negation, but a 
drawing closer to the life and substance of Christ’s leadings. As Jesus tells the Samarian 
woman by the well: ‘An hour is coming, and now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and truth. . . . God is spirit, and those who worship Him 
must worship in spirit and truth’ (John 4:23-[4])” (CRTC J, 93). 

40. National Council of Churches in Australia (CRTC J, 221). 
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the ‘primacy’ of the Bishop of Rome, the idea of a universal ministry etc.). The 
vocabulary should be as concrete as possible, describing not abstract ideas but 
actions needed to demonstrate a visible unity. New vocabulary gives rise to new 
epistemic structures!”“ Also, the Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity is cautious 
when stating that “this certainly does not mean that the specific historical form of 
the Church as an institute or sociological form would become sacral. However, 
the Church [confesses] that it has a sacramental value and that God applies this 
human reality in such a way that his mission is thereby fulfilled through the work 
of the Spirit.” In the Church of Sweden, TCTCVs “discussion of the Church as 
a sacrament is perceived in different ways,” because “in the confessional writings 
of the Church of Sweden, the sacraments are two (baptism and the eucharist), or 
three (baptism, the eucharist and confession). The Church itself is not presented as 
a sacrament in these documents; rather, the church administers the sacraments. The 
Augsburg Confession expresses it thus: the Church is where the gospel is rightly 
taught and the sacraments are rightly administered.”® 

The Christian Council of Norway feels that “the fellowship in the sacra- 
ments is overemphasized. Fellowship is important in all of the churches, but it 
is not necessarily bound to the sacraments” So “the representatives of some 
churches do not find themselves included in the ecclesiology described, espe- 
cially when the church is described as a sacramental fellowship.” Also, “the 
radical reformation is not mentioned, neither how traditions from this epoch 
contribute to a common ecclesiology. The perspectives of denominations such as 
The Salvation Army and the Quakers, that do not practice the traditional sacra- 
ments as such, but that do see Christ as the sacrament, and believe in material 
manifestations of God, are not included in the document.”“* Therefore, “the 
description of the church as sacramental is too narrow.”*” 


41. National Council of Churches in Denmark (CRTC 2, 250). 

42. Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity (CRTC 2, 354). That the vocabulary presents 
a challenge is evident from the following statement from The Salvation Army: “We are a 
sacramental community because our life, our work, and our celebrations center on Christ, the 
one true sacrament. Out life together is sacramental because we live by faith in him and 
our everyday lives reveal and offer unexpected grace, his undeserved gift, again and again. 
... The call to holiness of life is a call to sacramental living—demonstrating the grace of 
God in the ordinary. The Salvation Army is a permanent witness to the Church as to the 
possibility and practicability, of sanctification without formal sacraments” (CRTC 1, 78). 
Italics added. 

43. CRTC 1, 109. Italics added. 

44, CRTC 2, 236. 

45. CRTC 2, 237-8. 

46. CRTC 2, 236. 

47. CRTC 2, 238. Italics added. 
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Is the sacramental quality of the Church ontological? The Evangelical Church 
in Germany's Advisory Commission treats this idea in an interesting way: 


In this way, it is possible to guard against an all too narrow understanding 
which would reduce the way that Jesus Christ makes himself present in 
the eucharist [simply in] the words of consecration, and to instead empha- 
size the significance of the whole of the liturgical context. In accordance with 
the New Testament (Eph. 5:32), the convergence text describes the rela- 
tionship between Christ and the communion of the Church as a “mystery 
(mysterion)” and interprets the relevant statement as an ontological utter- 
ance concerning the sacramental quality of the Church (§26). The Advi- 
sory Commission however, regards the description of the relationship 
between God and the Church as a “mystery” (mysterion) not as an onto- 
logical qualification of the Church. Rather it believes that this biblical 
statement emphasizes that the Church’s relationship with God cannot be 
subordinated to a particular function. 


Speaking about the Church as “both a divine and a human reality,” accord- 
ing to the Council of Churches in the Netherlands, “is meant to express that the 
Church is not merely the sum of individual believers among themselves, but 
that it is characterized by a holy dimension, an aspect that we also recognize 
where the report speaks about the two sacraments of baptism and eucharist. In 
these sacraments, the believers partake of God’s presence. It is the sacraments 
that in a way include and protect this sanctification and this mystery.’” 


The Need for a Definition of Sacrament 


Some churches note that there is a need for a definition of what sacrament 
means. Here are a few examples. The Evangelical Church of Greece notes that 
TCTCV “gives significant emphasis on sacramental theology, and particularly 
on topics like baptism, eucharist, ordained ministry, oversight, primacy etc. In 
fact, about one quarter of the entire document focuses exclusively on these 
topics, apart from the numerous other references to them throughout TCTCV.” 
However, “while all of these topics are obviously important and crucial for the 


48. CRTC 2, 120. Italics added. 

49. CRTC 2, 239. “Sometimes, the term ‘mystery’ provokes a negative reaction. This 
could be caused by the fact that people do not want to be involved in something that 
seems to be mysterious and that only gives access to those that are ready to participate: ‘Is 
the Church not there for everybody?’ Can this reaction be included in ongoing dialogue 
on sacramentality?” (CRTC 2, 240). 
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advance of the ecumenical discussion on ecclesiology, nevertheless the propor- 
tion given to them will seem foreign to millions of ‘low church’ Evangelicals 
around the world who would not approach ecclesiology from a sacramental/ 
liturgical perspective.”*® The same response adds that “while our church refers 
to baptism and eucharist in sacramental terms, considering them as means of 
grace (ECG Statement of Faith, Article 22), it nevertheless has reservations on 
the use of the term ‘sacrament’ without the provision of a clear definition of 
what it means (and what it does not mean). The absence of such a definition (or 
at least a comparative approach to the various definitions among different 
churches) for this term is a sad omission of TCTCY.”*! 

A similar observation is offered by the Presbyterian Church in Canada: 
“There are many terms used in the document without definitions being pro- 
vided (for example: apostolic succession, chrismation, faith, sacrament). While 
we may think that these terms do not need definition because we all know what 
they mean, we may encounter challenges when we discover that different 
churches understand them differently.” 

The Council of Churches in the Netherlands, through the work of its 
Commission, “is convinced that this question [of the church as sacrament] 
deserves an unequivocally positive response. We do, indeed, feel that the differ- 
ences in formulation at stake, as shaped by different traditions, are legitimate, 
and can be understood in fruitful ecumenical dialogue as ‘compatible and 
mutually acceptable.’”* 


Sacramentality, Sign, Foretaste, and Ordinances 


Interestingly, in some theological traditions, the term sacrament is reserved to 
describe baptism and the Lord’s supper alone.** However, these traditions 
affirm that the Church, as a redeemed and redeeming fellowship, is “‘sacramen- 
tal’ in nature.” So, the Methodist Church in Britain states that “the Church, in 
participating in the mission of Christ, is ‘an effective sign and means (or instru- 
ment) of the salvation to which it bears witness through the proclamation of the 


50. CRIC 2, 7. 

51. CRTC 2, 74. 

52. CRTC 1, 67. 

53. CRIC 2, 239. 

54. According to the Scottish Episcopal Church, “the foundation for understanding 
and recognizing the Church must be . . . the two sacraments ordained by Christ himself— 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord—aministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution, and of the elements ordained by him” (CRTC J, 29). 
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Word (§27).” From a Reformed perspective, rather than “the church as sacra- 
ment,” some might consider “the church as depository of grace.”*® The Church 
of England elaborates, “Similarly, we appreciated seeing the question of the 
Church as sacrament raised (§27), following the articulation of this theme at 
the Second Vatican Council in Lumen gentium. It has been adopted by the 
Church of England and much more widely in ecumenical dialogue through the 
language of ‘sign, instrument and foretaste’ and represents a theologically cre- 
ative response to one of the fault lines of western Christianity, namely the medi- 
ating role of the Church.”*” 

For the Episcopal Church, “the Church is the sacrament of God’s presence 
in the world and the sign of the Kingdom for which we hope. That presence 
and hope are made active and real in the Church and in the individual lives of 
Christian men and women through the preaching of the Word of God, through 
the Gospel sacraments of baptism and eucharist, as well as other sacramental 
rites, and through our apostolate to the world in order that it may become the 
Kingdom of our God and of his Christ.”** The Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in Britain introduces the notion of “the potential sacramentality of all 
aspects of life.” 

A Mennonite response notes that “Mennonites do not refer to the ‘church 
as sacrament’ but in actuality probably regard it as such in accordance with the 
definition offered, that is, ‘an effective sign and means of the communion of 
human beings with one another through their communion in the Triune God’ 
(§27), even though they deny the ‘sacramentality’ of the sacraments, preferring 
to consider these rites to be ‘ordinances’ instead.”® The National Council of 
Churches in Australia reported that “our members that do not practice liturgi- 
cal sacraments appreciated the recognition of their affirmation ‘that they share 
in the sacramental life of the Church’ (§40).”*! 

A number of responses find sacramental language very important. These are 
summarized in the following words: 


55. CRTC 1, 20. 

56. Church of Scotland (CRTC 1, 6-7). 

57. CRTC 1, 50-1. 

58. CRTC 1, 173. 

59. “At the center of our corporate life as Quakers is our practice of silent worship. 
By affirming the potential sacramentality of all aspects of life, we have found ways of 
honouring God anew in the very midst of our lives” (CRTC 1, 93). Italics added here and 
above. 

60. Mr Peter H. Rempel (CRTC 1, 255). 

61. CRTC J, 220. 
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Despite the diversity of ecclesial backgrounds represented at our gather- 
ing, participants had no difficulty in recognizing the terms “sacrament” 
and “sign” as equivalents. This holds when the use of “sacrament” in refer- 
ence to the Church is properly qualified, and the notion of sign is under- 
stood as a truly efficacious reality—as a visible word, not an empty figure. 
When Paul applies the metaphor “body of Christ” to the church at 
Corinth (1 Cor. 12:27), repeating the language used to speak of the sacra- 
mental “body” of Christ in the Lord’s supper (1 Cor. 11:24), the church 
is not confused with the body of the Incarnate Word, or his sacramental 
body in the Eucharist. 


The North American Academy of Ecumenists also states: 


We welcome the affirmation that ordained ministers—which some of our 
churches call “priests’—are chosen from within the priestly people to 
serve through the ministry of Word and sacrament. While they “remind 
the community of its dependence on Christ” (§19), it may be helpful to 
underline more clearly that Christ remains our one “High Priest” (Heb. 
5:1-10:18). The ministry of the ordained enables all the baptized to real- 
ize the priestly character of their vocation through the “spiritual sacrifice/ 
offering” (Rom. 12:1) of their daily life and witness.” 


The United Reformed Church “would agree that the church is a ‘sign’ or 
‘foretaste’ of the Kingdom. It is a place of God’s presence and action in the 
world, but is imperfect and not the Kingdom of God, but supposed to point to 
it.’ Yet, unlike the Orthodox Church which identifies the Church with God’s 
grace in the world, “in the URC there is an understanding that God’s love and 
grace is wider and broader than the Church and so those who are not baptized 
may, through Christ be accepted and welcomed into the kingdom of God.”® 
The Church of Sweden offers an important insight drawn from the cosmic 


vision of salvation. 


In its ecclesiological reflection, the Church of Sweden would really speak 
of the church’s sacramentality in a figurative sense in relation to its mission 
of living out the gospel and the grace of God in human form. The analogy 
of the church as sacrament must be seen in relation to the images of the 


62. North American Academy of Ecumenists (CRTC J, 319). 

63. CRTC 1, 318. 

64. CRTC 1, 202-3. 

65. CRTC 1, 205. The United Reformed Church “acknowledges the work of the 
Holy Spirit beyond the church to draw people to God” (CRTC I, 203). 
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church in the New Testament and other ecclesiological themes, in partic- 
ular in the Reformation tradition, for example, Creatura Verbi (the Cre- 
ation of the Word). A broader use of the notion of sacramentality could be 
anchored in a sacramentality of creation—that God’s presence is not only 
beyond the world but also within it. There is a pattern in all that God 
does: The love of God manifests itself in concrete forms.% 


Regarding the dilemma concerning the terminology of sacraments vis 4 vis 
ordinances, some churches recognize only two sacraments, on the basis that they 
are instituted by Christ; but for what other churches see as sacraments (such as 
marriage, funerals, ordination), they use the term ordinance, thinking these are 
not sacraments but are sacramental. Mennonites ordain ministers but do not 
label them as priests, as this title is associated with a sacramental understanding 
of the ordinances: namely, that they are effective indefinitely and irrespective of 
the attitudes and actions of the one undergoing the rite. Instead of celebrating 
sacraments as a service to the world,°” Mennonites emphasize the conducting of 


ordinances and empowering new churches to continue these ordinances. 


Sacraments, Pneumatology, and Eschatology 


TCTCV makes contemporary theology more conscious of the importance of 
pneumatology for theology as a whole. The Church of England, General 
Synod comments, “While the dominant paradigm of the document is the 
avowedly trinitarian model of missio Dei, some churches remark that there is 
no question of the Holy Spirit being the ‘silent’ or ‘hidden’ person of the Trin- 
ity at work in the Church. Rather, it is under the power of the Spirit, through 
Spirit-inspired preaching and Spirit-endowed sacraments, that people are 
incorporated into the body of Christ. This body is in turn a temple of the Holy 
Spirit (§§12-14, 21).°% 


66. CRTC 1, 109. Italics added. 

67. TCTCV, $58. 

68. CRTC 1, 45. Also, the Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity states: “The missio Dei 
comes directly from the essence of God himself, which is a community of Father, Son and 
Spirit (see TCTCV, §1). The sacramentality of the Church is based on this as well” (CRTC 
2, 354). On the other hand, the Evangelical Church in Germany’s Advisory Commission 
asks for more precision in this regard: “It remains unclear to the Advisory Commission 
whether or not a characterization of the Church as ‘a reflection of the communion of the 
Triune God’ (§§23, 25) as outlined in 1 Cor. 13:12, will emphasize the underlying 
opacity of this ‘enigmatic’ image or whether it is understood as describing a precise 


analogy” (CRTC 2, 113). 
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Obviously, everything that the Spirit “touches” becomes a sacramental real- 
ity. “The sacramental presence and action of Christ in the eucharist is unique. 
In an analogous sense, Christ is present and active in and through his Spirit, 
when through their living witness to the gospel the community of his disciples 
becomes a sign and agent of his presence in the world,” notes the North Amer- 
ican Academy of Ecumenists. They also add: “The notion of the church as a 
pilgrim people helps us to hold this conviction in tension with the humble 
recognition that at times, the sinful actions of members of the church—both as 
individuals and collectively—make the church a counter-sign of God’s presence 
in the world. No single image or metaphor exhausts our understanding of the 
mystery of our communion with God in the church.” 

Therefore, there is an understanding that the sacrament is based both on 
assurances deriving from history (for example, the words of institution in the 
eucharist), but is also conditioned pneumatologically, which means that what- 
ever has been given by Christ in history cannot be a sufficient basis for the 
ultimate eschatological reality. The sacrament points to the kingdom of God: 
“The Mar Thoma church in its ecclesiological understanding recognizes that in 
God’s purpose the church is placed in the larger context of God’s mission unit- 
ing everything in the Reign of God. The church is, therefore, the sign and sac- 
rament of the Reign of God.”” 

Since the Church does not draw her identity only from what she is but also 
from what she will be, it is interesting to see that parts of the Evangelical move- 
ment, among others, focus on the eschatological aspects of sacramentality. The 
Council of Churches in the Netherlands states: “It is not the act of people/ 
ministers as such that realizes the mystery of God’s presence: Speaking about 
God’s presence and experiencing it is a wonder that only occurs in an open and 
anticipating way of watching for God’s kingdom.””! 

It is clear that that the churches are ready to operate with the notion of 
koinonia (communion). According to the South Australia Dialogue of the 
Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches, “Koinonia is central to a common 


understanding of the life and unity of the church. Koinonia, meaning ‘to have 


69. CRTC 1, 319. Also, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in Britain states: 
“The text specifically acknowledges ‘those communities who affirm that their vocation 
does not include the rites of baptism and the Eucharist, while affirming that they share in 
the sacramental life of the church’ ($40). British Quakers are one such community. Our 
understanding of the sacramental activity of the church is grounded in a prayerful 
openness to the ongoing presence of the Spirit” (CRTC 1, 101). 

70. Malankara Mar Thoma Syrian Church (CRTC J, 84). 

71. CRTC 2, 241. 
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something in common’ reminds us that the Church is a divinely established 
communion and is by its nature missionary.” And koinonia implies the sacra- 
ments: “Through the sacraments we are incorporated into the body of Christ in 
which community we hear and proclaim the word of God. It is the Spirit that 
nourishes and enlivens the body of believers through sacramental communion, 
the living voice of the preached gospel, and ministries of service.””” 


Overly Strong Sacramental Theology? 


In the light of this sacramental preoccupation, for the Ecumenical Forum for 
Catholicity, the eucharist lies at the heart of an ecclesiology of sacraments: 
“Since the missio dei is fulfilled in the eucharist, it cannot be otherwise than that 
the eucharist, as the communion of Christ with his congregation, is also the 
heart of the Church. This view liberates the eucharist from an approach whereby 
its sacramental character is reduced to a memorial rite which Christians together 
give form to. In the eucharist, heaven and earth come together.”” 

Some pointed out a tendency in the document to overemphasize the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper over the sacrament of baptism, as well as to suggest 
that worship must always be eucharistic. The Doctrine Commission of the 
Anglican Church of Australia holds that the emphasis on sacramental theology 
is very strong: 


There were, however, points at which we felt that the document may have 
overstated the degree of convergence on some issues. For example, there is 
a strong sacramental theology underpinning the document’ approach to 
the life and practice of the church, and while this focus on the Eucharist 
and Baptism was appreciated by some members of the Doctrine Commis- 
sion, it was recognized that this was not a universally held view. . . . The 
strong sacramental theology underpinning the report and these occasional 
overstatements on the extent of convergence on this issue combine to result 
in what some members of the Commission see as an overemphasis on the 


significance of the sacraments in the life and mission of the church.” 


As Ellen Wondra notes, “a number of responses cast the church as creatura 
verbi Divini or creatura evangelii, a typically Protestant emphasis that focuses on 
the importance of the gospel rather than the sacraments as the foundation of the 


72. CRTC 1, 343. 
73. CRTC 2, 355. Italics added. 
74. CRTC 1, 35-36. Italics added. 
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church.””> They see sacramentalism as a challenge. “Mennonites have borrowed 
the assertion that the Church is a ‘priesthood of all believers’ but in their reac- 
tion to sacramentalism and their fear of the exclusive power of priests have 
minimized the ‘priestliness’ of the members of their church communities.””° 

According to the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland (ELCF), sacra- 
mentality should not be limited to seven sacraments.” For this reason, the 
Theological Committee of the Church of Greece responds to this question 
(§44), “concerning the number of sacraments, that this has not been an issue 
for the Orthodox Church, as there was never the point in her long history, due 
to the fact that the Church herself is the mystery itself (see Eph. 5:32).” The 
committee also expressed sensitivity to the validity of sacraments: “Later on, 
several efforts to frame and limit the sacraments into a certain number are con- 
sidered to be an influence by scholastic theology. Regarding the issue of the 
liturgical rite, the Theological Committee estimates that several differentiations 
at a local level do not influence the validity of the sacraments.””* 

It is important to note, however, that “approaching the Church as a sacra- 
ment means that we confess that God, in his grace, can enter the incomplete, 
unredeemed form of the church as it is now.””? The ELCE in describing “ecumen- 
ical openness,” makes reference to its “ecumenical strategy, according to which the 
Lutheran church maintains its closest relationships with churches which . . . ‘like 
our church, represent and respect the common legacy of undivided Christendom and 
who hold to the classic interpretation of Christianity and sacramental ecclesiology.” 


75. Wondra, “Communion and Koinonia in The Church: Towards a Common Vision,” 
chapter 2 in this volume, 25. Italics added. 

76. Mr Peter H. Rempel (CRTC 1, 253). 

77. “The report of the Roman Catholic—Lutheran Dialogue Group for Sweden and 
Finland, Justification in the Life of the Church [JLC], may serve as a helpful example here. It 
states: ‘During the first thousand years of the history of the church, there was talk of both 
sacrament and “mystery” and the number of the sacraments was not fixed’ (JLC, §154). In 
Catholic theology it is symbolically important that there are seven sacraments, covering the whole 
course of human life [italics added]. The dialogue report states: ‘From a Lutheran point of 
view, the old controversy about the number of the sacraments should not necessarily be considered 
as a church dividing issue [italics added].’ According to the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession, which belongs to the Lutheran confessional writings, confession, ordination 
and marriage might be regarded as sacraments, depending on definition. (JLC $156) A 
growth towards a common understanding in this area thus seems possible” (CRTC 1, 126). 

78. CRTC 2, 313. 

79. Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity (CRTC 2, 354). 

80. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland (CRTC J, 119). Italics added. See this 
church’s “Future Report of the Church, 2020” (published by the Bishop’s Conference in 
2011), which answers the question “What is the church?” 
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In any case, TCTCV does not contrast sacramental ethics with messianic 
spirituality. 


Sacraments: Social Ethics, Sin, and 
Environmental Ethics 


For traditional churches, the fact that the Christian is a weak and sinful human 
being must not be confused with the Church itself. The Ecumenical Forum for 
Catholicity appears to speak on behalf of many when it states that 


even though the Church as such is focused on a transcendent reality, and 
points to it, it is present only as the concrete form of the Church in its 
diversity, brokenness, and yearning for unity. At the same time, the 
Church is the conferred reality of the one body of Christ, a reality extend- 
ing beyond our definitions. It is this conferred reality that constitutes its 
sacramentality, in its essence and ministry, as the efficacious sign of God’s 
mission for the world.*! 


However, in the Reformed tradition, “it is not evident how we could sus- 
tain the concept that the Church is without sin because we have not developed 
any concept of Christ as sacrament or the Church as sacrament.”** Maybe for 
that reason, the United Reformed Church quotes TCTCV §27: “those who use 
the expression ‘the Church as sacrament’ do not deny the unique ‘sacramental- 
ity’ of the sacraments nor do they deny the frailty of human ministers. Those 
who reject this expression, on the other hand, do not deny that the Church is 
an effective sign of God’s presence and action.”* 

In offering a traditional Christian perspective, Presbyter Nemanja S. Mrd- 
jenovic finds it “difficult to understand” that 


calling the Church a sacrament could somehow “obscure the distinction 
between the Church as a whole and the individual sacraments and that it 
may lead one to overlook the sinfulness still present anong members of the 
community.” For the Orthodox there are no sacraments outside of the 
Church, and the Church itself is not an abstract concept; the Church is 
above all an event, the eucharistic event of koinonia, not an abstract state- 


ment but a concrete experience. . . . Sinfulness of men and women who are 


81. CRTC 2, 352. 
82. Church of Scotland (CRTC J, 7). 
83. CRTC 1, 202. 
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members of the Church does not have anything to do with the Holiness of 
the Church. In the Church as the eucharistic event, the sacraments are 
distributed as. . . “the holy gifts for the holy ones, [”] not because all mem- 
bers of the congregation are in good moral standing, but because... “One 
is Holy, one is Lord, Jesus Christ[”] and the community is communing 
with Him, thus becoming His “spiritual body.”* 

Only a “holistic” ecclesiology and anthropology in which humankind is 
considered to be forever connected to the rest of creation will bring about a 
proper handling of the environmental crisis. The Church in Wales refers to 
§§71 and 79 of the Papal encyclical Laudato si’ which “link environmental 
ethics to the doctrine of salvation; and in paragraphs 233-6 offers a profound 
mediation on the doctrine of the sacraments to a concern for the beauty and 
wellbeing of the environment.”® This church brilliantly points out: “This 
encyclical is a challenge to the WCC to relate its own study of the sacraments 
(TCTCV, §§40-44) to an environmental ethic.”*° 

All traditions know of ethics, and most of them know of sacrament. Some 
of them use the sacrament in order to qualify ethics, whereas others use ethics 
in order to qualify the sacrament. In any event, sacramentality has social impli- 
cations. For that reason, the Council of Churches in the Netherlands holds that 


this requires social ethics. The invitation as implied in the celebration of 
the sacraments is also the extent to which the significance of the sacra- 
ment as celebrated in the Church can be recognized by us and by other 
believers as determining our ways in the oikoumene, in the world we live 
in. This concerns believers with or without sacraments in their particular 
tradition that contribute to the significance of the sacraments in different 
ways. Sanctification is not just a matter of a worship service: it takes place 
in the oikoumene as well. This approach might bring us further on the way 
of transformation. Cf. §42: “The Lord’s Supper is. . . an invocation of the 
Holy Spirit to transform both the elements of bread and wine and the 
participants themselves (epiclesis).” For it is important not to stick with the 
sacraments as such, but to take the road they show us, as a reality. The 
gospel is not something to cherish, but rather an incentive to go forward.” 


84. CRTC 2, 348-9. 
85. CRTC I, 63. 
86. CRTC 1, 64. 
87. CRTC 2, 242. 
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The Significance of the Sacraments for the Future: 
Full Sacramental Communion 


The question of confessional identity is certainly the most difficult problem 
facing the ecumenical movement. However, since the eucharist and baptism are 
commonly understood as sacraments, and there is a growing consensus that the 
eucharist and baptism are the proper context of reception of sacramentality, 
therefore, unless there is eucharistic communion, ecumenical reception is not 
complete. So, while there is a great deal of common understanding with regard 
to the two sacraments of baptism and the eucharist, further work on other rites 
of the Church would be helpful to the churches in seeking greater unity. 
“Within the Uniting Church [in Australia], we only regard baptism and the 
eucharist within our sacramental understanding, but further work on the place 
of other rites within the churches could be helpful in leading to a fuller level of 
mutual recognition.”** 

The Orthodox Church does not regard the eucharist as one sacrament 
among many. It is, rather, the all-encompassing mystery of the Church.® Prot- 
estant Christianity must give it a more central place in its life.” Roman Cath- 
olic theology should continue to strengthen its efforts to liberate sacramental 
theology from the notions of historical causality imposed by medieval scholastic 
theology, so that the eschatological and pneumatological aspects of the eucha- 
rist may become more evident. And the Orthodox should try to draw out the 
ethical implications of the eucharist and see it as a source of life in all respects, 
not simply as a cultic experience. Sacramental reality encompasses and pene- 
trates all aspects of the Church. The Methodist Church in Ireland wants exactly 
the sacramental nature of the Church to be in relation to its servanthood within 
the world: “How is the koinonia between Christ and his body reflected in the 
Church’s service within and mission to the world? Methodists have a strong 
tradition of responding to God’s call to serve and transform society. TCTCV 


88. CRTC 2, 100. 

89. See Orthodox Church of Finland (CRTC 2, 146); Malankara Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church (CRTC 1, 90; V. Rev. Presbyter Nemanja S. Mrdjenovic (CRTC 2, 348); Eastern 
Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consultation (CRTC 2, 20); Areme- 
nian Apostolic Church, Mother See of Holy Etchmiadzin (CRTC 2, 61). 

90. A reflection from the Salvation Army is an example of this view: “The document 
describes a path to unity that looks to both confession of faith and life in the world. It 
may be that a unity that is expressed in terms of sacramental living, rather than in the 
Eucharistic fellowship, can be more easily countenanced by churches such as The 
Salvation Army, whose vocation does not include the rites of baptism and eucharist” 


(CRTC 1, 80). 
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does affirm this but there is more scope to reflect on how the Church's partici- 
pation in Christ and its participation in the world are both expressive of the one 
mission of God.”?! On the other hand, Mr Peter H. Rempel states that his 
Mennonite tradition recognizes the sacraments of all other Christian churches 
and might be open to reviewing its beliefs and practices in light of theirs.”* The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America agrees that “visible unity requires that 
the churches be able to recognize in one another the authentic presence of the 
‘one, holy, catholic and apostolic church.” 

What the responses to TCTCYV indicate is that it is possible for sacramental 
churches to uphold cooperation with those churches who do not speak in terms 
of sacramentality.** The Roman Catholic response looks positively at this con- 
tribution of TCTCV: “It adds elements to its previous definition of the Church. 
TCTCVs definition of the Church now includes ‘the apostolic faith confessed, 
and ‘a ministry of episkopé’—along with ‘a community of baptized believers in 
which the word of God is preached, and ‘the sacraments are celebrated’ (§31).”” 
Therefore, “the work of Faith and Order could profit from further discussion on 
sacramentality. Christians do not yet have a common understanding of the 
sacraments and sacramentality. A deeper study of the instrumental and the 
expressive perspectives is required.”° 

The Armenian Apostolic Church, Holy Mother See of Holy Etchmiadzin, 
however, thinks that in §21, the statement “Faith in Christ is fundamental to 
membership of the body” could not be acceptable for the Armenian Apostolic 
tradition. The reason for this is that “only the faith expressed in the sacraments 
of initiation or reception (baptism, confirmation and eucharist) is fundamental to 


91. CRTC 1, 142. 

92. CRTC 1, 258. 

93. CRTC 2, 10. Evangelical Lutheran Church in America states: “For Lutherans, 
this presence is visibly marked by the right proclamation of the Word and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, the heart of which is the proclamation of the gospel of justifica- 
tion” (CRTC 2, 10). 

94. In this context, the Finnish Ecumenical Council is compelled to ask “to what 
degree the sacramentality of the church is generally accepted among the churches and how 
does one uphold cooperation among those churches who do not speak in terms of 
sacramentality? Are churches that may, though not actively, choose to use this vocabulary, 
asked to change their discourse?” (CRTC 2, 225). 

95. CRTC 2, 211. 

96. CRTC 2, 219. “The Catholic Church affirms that Christ is the principal minister 
of the sacraments, and that they are both signs and instruments, or causes, of grace. The 
question of instrumental causality deserves more attention. For Catholics, this is not just a 
question of terminology, but represents a fundamental belief regarding how Christ is 
present and active in the Church, namely, by means of efficacious signs” (CRTC 2, 219). 
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membership of the body.’ The Council of Churches in the Netherlands con- 
cludes that “this appreciation of the significance of the sacraments (and, for that 
matter, sacramental ecclesiology) . . . deepens ecclesiology through a trinitarian 
approach.” It also “implies an antidote” to what they see as a threat of “‘trivial- 
ization’ of church worship within the Dutch context.””* The practical conse- 
quences of this clarification are significant. “Mutual recognition of such 
characteristics between churches could provide a constructive basis for engage- 
ment in shared mission and worship although, as noted above in the response 
to question (ii), further steps would be needed for the Church of England to be 
able to enter into full sacramental communion with that Church involving the 
interchangeability of ministry.’” 

With regard to ecumenism and the ever-challenging question as to what 
Christian unity might actually look like, TCTCV makes very clear that unity 
must be visible, eucharistic, and structured in accordance with the life that the 
eucharist imparts to the Church from its source in God Himself. However, a 
far-reaching common understanding is not yet reality.'°° As the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in Denmark comments, churches must still deal with this ques- 
tion: “Is visible unity still the ecumenical vision, or should it be supplemented 
or maybe even replaced by a common witness and service—engagement in 
social, economic and ecological crises—in acceptance of the impossibility of 
reaching agreement on sacramental life, ministry and baptism?” They add, “The 
criteria for full visible unity—common and full apostolic faith, sacramental life, 
one and mutually recognized ministry, structures of conciliar relations and deci- 
sion making—can hardly be said to characterize the current state of affairs” 
among churches.'”! 

Finally, the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Con- 
sultation response reminds us that “the restoration of communion between the 
Orthodox Church and non-Orthodox Christian Churches and Confessions 


requires unequivocal and unambiguous agreement about the fundamental principles 


97. CRTC 2, 64. Italics added. This passage continues: “Needless to say, this was the 
practice of the early Church, attested also in the New Testament and the patristic 
literature of the 1st and 2nd centuries.” 

98. CRTC 2, 240. They add, “Sometimes we see signs of this ‘trivialization’ in sincere 
efforts of churches to be understood and to be relevant to our own context: a loss of 
depth, a loss of the dimension of mystery, and a lack of appreciation of tradition.” 

99. CRTC 1, 30. Italics added. 

100. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland points out that TCTCV “names 
several themes [among them the status of sacraments or ordinances] in which a far-reach- 
ing common understanding is not yet reality” (CRTC 1, 120). 

101. CRTC 2, 248, 252. 
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of the life of the Church”—sacraments included.’ This, of course, is the difficult 
goal of the ecumenical movement.!° But it is important that it is commonly 
admitted that the notion of communion (koinonia) occupies a central place also 
in the idea of sacramentality. In describing the teaching of the gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments as the sufficient precondition for the real unity 
of the Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland notes that Lutheran- 
ism “emphasizes that ‘what is sufficient (satis est) for Church unity—that is, doc- 
trinal agreement—is also necessary (necesse est) to achieve unity. We do not 
support a method of ‘minimal consensus’, which would result in the content of 
the basic truths of the Christian faith remaining unclear.”'™ 

Obviously, one billion Christians who are neither high church nor reso- 
lutely liturgical/sacramental—Pentecostals, independents, and Evangelicals, 
who represent some 41 percent of all global believers—is a dynamic challenge 
for Faith and Order. This challenge is expressed in the response from a member 


of the Assemblies of God (AG): 


That Pentecostals view the Lord’s supper as a memorial and/or ordinance, 
and not a sacrament, let alone the sacrament, presents a substantial ecu- 
menical and practical challenge. In our AG churches, anyone who con- 
fesses Christ as Lord and Savior may receive the elements with us. We do 
not require someone to have been water baptized or chrismated (or con- 
firmed) in one of our churches in order for a guest or visitor to share in 
that communal rite with us. That we are prevented from doing so in East- 
ern Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches is no small issue. If the 
Council of Nicea recognized believers on the basis of their having been 
baptized in the name of the Triune God, is that not sufficient today for 
shared sacramental-memorial-ritual worship?!” 


This response shows that we have to reflect on the history of the Church 
since the early centuries. Many referred to this history in their responses, and it 
will be of decisive importance in any exposition. It is for this reason that the 
response of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox 


102. CRTC 2, 22. Italics added. 

103. The International Ecumenical Fellowship states: “Intercommunion does not 
demand that either of the two communions should adopt all the doctrinal opinions, the 
forms of sacramental piety, or any liturgical practices proper to the other one but it 
implies that each one believes that the other one perseveres in what is essential in the 
Christian Faith” (CRTC J, 312). 

104. CRTC 1, 118. 

105. Dr Prof. Edmund J. Rybarezyk (CRTC 1, 335-6). 
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Consultation states that “the Orthodox accept the historical names of other 
non-Orthodox Christian churches and confessions that are not in communion 
with them and believe that their relations with them should be based on an objec- 
tive clarification of the whole ecclesiological question, particularly to the issues 
related to sacraments, grace, priesthood, and apostolic succession.” !° 

In summary, sacramental ecclesiology can help us realize that any manifes- 
tation of the Church is only significant in its referring function. It can contrib- 
ute to a new experience of the transforming power of the gospel from the 
perspective of the coming kingdom of God. True doctrine cannot be an author- 
ity without the sacrament: “the true unity of the Church is constituted by a 
concurrence in the doctrines of the Gospel and the administration of the sacra- 
ments.”!°” In conclusion, “7CTCV clearly sets out and respects the heritage of 
undivided Christendom and the interpretations of the Christian faith compat- 
ible with it, and expresses the hope that a sacramental ecclesiology might serve 
as a possible alternative for the expression of the presence of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit in those traditions in which such terminology is not used.”'”* So we 
are not surprised by the fact that many responses see The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision as a mature reflection on what it means to be sacramental. 


106. CRTC 2, 22. Italics added. 
107. Evangelical Church in Germany (CRTC 2, 116). 
108. Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland (CRTC 1, 125). 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Legitimate Diversity 


Andrzej Choromanski 


What Does TCTCV Say on Diversity in the Church? 


During the long process that led to the publication of The Church: Towards a 
Common Vision (TCTCYV),' the questions of how diversity can be harmonized 
with unity and what makes for legitimate diversity in the Church were raised at 
several stages. This issue was identified as one of the most crucial for the future 
of the ecumenical movement.’ The final text of the document dedicates an entire 
section to this topic in chapter 2, and mentions it in several other places.? 

In the chapter on the mission of the Church in history, TCTCV states that 
since its origins, the Church has proclaimed the gospel of Christ in various 
cultural contexts, making use of local beliefs and literature and using various 
languages. Such diversity within the unity of the one Christian community was 
understood by early writers as an expression of the beauty and universality of 
the Christian faith.4 Even though Jesus came into the world in a defined his- 
torical and cultural context, by his death and resurrection he redeemed the 
whole of humanity. His gospel is the good news of salvation for all peoples of 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013. Henceforth, TCTCV. 

2. See, for example, TCTCV, 44. 

3. The word diversity is used 20 times in the body of TCTCV and 5 times in the 
footnotes. Occurrences are in Chapter 1: $§6, 12; 9 n. 1; Chapter 2: Section D $§28, 29, 
30. This section is entitled “Communion in Unity and Diversity” and deals directly with 
the topic. The word occurs here 7 times in the body of the text and 5 times in the 
footnotes (17 n. 14). The section in italics is entitled “Legitimate and divisive diversity” 
and includes 3 occurrences of the expression /egitimate diversity. Chapter 3: §37 includes 1 
occurrence of the expression /egitimate diversity, §52 has 2 occurrences, and §54 has 1 
occurrence. In the Historical Note there is 1 occurrence (44). 


4. TCTCY, §6. 
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all cultures. Diversity is intrinsically linked with the different contexts, lan- 
guages, and cultures of the people who hear that proclamation of the gospel of 
Christ. Within this context, TCTCV specifies that this diversity includes diver- 
sity of confessional traditions, understood to be various forms of the historical 
transmission of the gospel from generation to generation in and by the 
Church.? TCTCV affirms that such diversity is legitimate and compatible with 
the unity of the Church. This “legitimate diversity” is “not accidental to the life 
of the Christian community but is rather an aspect of its catholicity.”° It is due 
to the incarnational character of salvation and the variety of cultural contexts in 
which the gospel is proclaimed. 

TCTCV understands the Church as communion (Aoinonia). The very con- 
cept of communion when applied to the Church implies at the same time unity 
and diversity.’ In this perspective, legitimate diversity is seen by TCTCV as a 
“gift from the Lord,” something not only positive, but even sacred and essential 
for the life of the community on all levels and in all aspects. Several factors 
contribute to the rich diversity within the communion of the one Church, in 
particular the variety of charisms bestowed by the Holy Spirit on the faithful for 
the common good, the cultural contexts in which the gospel is proclaimed and 
various historical factors. The leading principle that not only justifies but calls 
for diversity in the Church is that the “Gospel needs to be proclaimed in lan- 
guages, symbols, and images that are relevant to particular times and contexts 
so as to be lived authentically in each time and place.”* Such diversity is “inte- 
gral to the nature of communion.”? TCTCV encourages the churches “to pre- 
serve and treasure their legitimate differences of liturgy, custom and law and to 
foster legitimate diversities of spirituality, theological method and formulation 
in such a way that they contribute to the unity and catholicity of the Church as 
a whole.” TCTCV also states that this diversity “is compromised whenever 
Christians consider their own cultural expressions of the Gospel as the only 
authentic ones, to be imposed upon Christians of other cultures.”"! 

At the same time, 7C7TCV states that “unity must not be surrendered” and 
attributes a particular responsibility to “pastoral ministry for the service of unity 
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and the upholding of diversity.””? In the section dedicated to the ministry of 
oversight (episkopé), the text says that the “Church, as the body of Christ and 
the eschatological people of God, is built up by the Holy Spirit through a diver- 
sity of gifts or ministries. This diversity calls for a ministry of co-ordination so 
that these gifts may enrich the whole Church, its unity and mission.” It is 
significant that TCTCV attributes a particular responsibility to the ministry of 
episkopé in maintaining the balance in the life of the Church between unity, on 
the one hand, and legitimate diversity, on the other. Similar responsibility is 
attributed to those who preside over gatherings “whenever the Church comes 
together to take counsel and make important decisions.” Those who preside are 
always to be at the service of the community; and their particular duty consists 
in upholding unity in diversity. '4 

TCTCY recalls that the bond between unity and diversity was an import- 
ant concern during the time of the New Testament, when the early Church 
“discerned, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, that Gentiles were to be welcomed 
into communion.”” This situation led to some disagreements within the com- 
munity: some thought that circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic Law 
was required from the Gentiles for becoming Christians; others disagreed. Fac- 
ing this dilemma, the Church forged “a fundamental principle governing unity 
and diversity.” It is included in the letter from the Apostolic Council of Jerusa- 
lem to the Christian community in Antioch, composed mainly of Gentiles who 
embraced the Christian faith. The letter states: “‘For it has seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us to impose on you no further burden than these essentials’ 
(Acts 15:28).” Later, the ecumenical councils provided some of these “essen- 
tials,” such as apostolic faith, sacraments, and ministry.'° 

While opting for diversity as a condition of the Church’s communion (koi- 
nonia), TCTCV affirms that “when it goes beyond acceptable limits it can be 
destructive of the gift of unity.”'” This means that not all forms of diversity are 
compatible with the life of communion within one Church. There are types of 
diversity that cause division and cannot be admitted. TCTCV refers to “heresies 
and schisms, along with political conflicts and expressions of hatred” as being 
some factors that resulted in divisions within the Church.'® 
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The text in italics at the end of §30 deals with the issue of legitimate and 
divisive diversity in the context of the ecumenical movement. It states that one 
of the biggest challenges for the churches in the quest for full visible unity is to 
“discern, with the help of the Holy Spirit, what is necessary for unity, according to 
the will of God, and what is properly understood as legitimate diversity.” Unfortu- 
nately, there is no agreement among churches on this aspect: “All churches have 
their own procedures for distinguishing legitimate from illegitimate diversity.” Fur- 
thermore, there is no agreement among the churches, and sometimes also 
within one church body, whether differences on some aspects of faith and order 
are church-divisive or, instead, part of legitimate diversity. TCTCV calls upon 
churches to discern together “(a) common criteria, or means of discernment, and 
(b) such mutually recognized structures as are needed to use these effectively.” 


What Do the Responses to TCTCV Say on Diversity 
in the Church? 


Introduction 


The theme of legitimate diversity has received due attention in the responses to 
TCTCV. Most of the texts address the issue, offering insights from various con- 
fessional traditions. While some of them dedicate just a few sentences to the 
topic, others examine it in depth with several paragraphs or even pages. All the 
responses welcome the fact that TCTCV emphasizes the theme. They agree that 
diversity is a genuine aspect of the Church’s life and mission, belonging to its 
very nature. The Church is not to be conceived as a monolithic reality that tends 
to uniformity in all aspects of its life and on all levels. Rather, the Church should 
be seen as a “reconciled diversity” of cultures, rites, doctrinal views, spiritualities, 
and structures that exist in enriching “osmosis.” To assign a substantial place to 
diversity within unity is of a particular importance in contemporary church his- 
tory. As stated in the Report on the Anglican-Pentecostal Consultation in 
England: “Global Christianity began to burst its European wine skins from the 
mid-twentieth century onwards, and it was agreed that the diversity that has 
flowed from that . . . needs to be affirmed.”!” However, while there is a general 
agreement that the gospel needs to be proclaimed in ways appropriate to diverse 
cultural, historical, socio-political or even economic contexts, there is also a gen- 
eral conviction that there are limits to legitimate diversity. It is commonly 
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acknowledged in the responses that the visible unity of the Church is the ulti- 
mate limit of the legitimacy of any given diversity. As stated by the South Aus- 
tralian Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches: “Unity as a goal 
must not be surrendered in the face of cultural variants.”’? The following pages 
offer an analytical synthesis of the responses on the theme of legitimate diversity, 
quoting some of the most relevant texts on specific aspects. 


Trinity 

The mystery of the Trinity is sometimes recalled as the divine model of the 
harmonious relationship of diversity to unity. The divinity of God is one and 
inextricably indivisible, though it exists in three various Aypostases. Plurality and 
diversity of divine persons is not contrary to the unicity and unity of God. 
There is an analogy between the unity and diversity of God on the one hand, 
and the unity and diversity of the Church on the other hand. The response 
prepared by the South Australian Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and Uniting 
Churches states that “diversity and unity can exist together, as the Trinity 
reveals.”?! It continues by affirming that diversity “is a gift from God. Disciples 
are called to be fully united while being respectful and enriched by the diversity 
across the Church.” 


Koinonia 


‘The responses underline that an overarching frame in which the issue of diver- 
sity has been addressed in the recent ecumenical dialogue is that of the Church 
understood as communion (koinonia). Since the 5th World Conference on 
Faith and Order in Santiago de Compostela, Spain (1993), koinonia has been a 
leading ecclesiological category in the ecumenical dialogue. The vast majority of 
churches acknowledge that koinonia expresses the fundamental convergence 
among Christian traditions regarding the nature, the purpose, and the mission 
of the Church, as well as its unity in diversity. At the present stage of the dia- 
logue, no other word better conveys the common vision of the Church. The 
responses speak with appreciation of the fact that the concept of koinonia was 
adopted as the leading paradigm of the Church in TCTCV, as it opens a way to 
a balanced presentation of the relationship between necessary unity and legiti- 
mate diversity in the Church. Several responses remark that the conclusion of 
the document rightly highlights that we already share a deep degree of koinonia; 
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and the conclusion invites the churches to meet the challenge of finding more 
tangible ways to give expression to this real although still incomplete unity.” 
‘The response from the Baptist World Alliance expresses a conviction included 
in many others: The “application of the koinonia ecclesiology of TCTCV helps 
the churches to imagine the possibility of a form of future visible unity that is 
neither ecclesial merger nor a movement ‘home to Rome’ (or Constantinople), 
but rather a communion of communions in which each communion is able to 
conserve and offer to the whole church its diversity of distinctive ecclesial gifts 
while having full communion with one another.’?? As the Roman Catholic 
response states, the concept of koinonia provides an important criterion for 


mutual recognition.” 


Uniformity/catholicity 


In conformity with TCTCY, all the responses underline that the full visible 
unity we seek when engaging in the ecumenical movement is not to be con- 
fused with uniformity, nor with the “absorption” of any one church by any 
other church. Unity understood as uniformity and union understood as absorp- 
tion are unanimously rejected by all the churches. They call to mind that the 
model of ecclesial communion that emerges from the New Testament witness 
and the life of the early Christian communities is one of unity in diversity. 
Unity goes hand in hand with a legitimate diversity, which is not to be seen 
primarily as a problem to be solved, but as a gift from the Lord and an integral 
aspect of the Church's life. Diversity belongs to the Church's very being as a 
living community. All the responses agree that diversity cannot be perceived as 
contrary to unity, but as its integral part and even necessary condition. 
Diversity is not accidental to the life of the Christian community. It is rather 
an essential dimension of its catholicity. “This implies that each church might 
learn and receive from the insights of other communities, which have shaped 
their unique expressions of faith, worship, and mission. In this mutual exchange 
of gifts each church is enriched and the catholicity of the church comes to fuller 
expression.”” In line with this vision, the response of the Baptist World Alliance 
adds that, without the exchange of these gifts, none of the divided churches can 
become fully catholic, both in the sense of “quantitative catholicity” (belonging 
of all the faithful with their personal and cultural diversities to the one visibly 
united community) and of “qualitative catholicity” (possession of all the various 
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qualities that mark the one church).”* However, the response from the Evangel- 
ical Church in Germany (EKD) observes that within the various confessional 
families and in different historical contexts, the qualifier “catholic” was used to 
promote homogeneity in the Church's theology and pastoral practice. For this 
reason, it proposes to consider replacing the attribute “catholic” with the expres- 
sion “all-embracing,” as presented in the ecumenical revision of the German text 
of the Apostles’ Creed in 1971.77 


Areas of diversity 


Different responses point out various aspects of diversity in the Church. We can 
categorize them into two groups. In the first group are the diversities that are 
due to various external contexts in which the Church lives across the world and 
throughout history. These are cultural, ethnic, national, economic, social, and 
political diversities. In the second group are the diversities that are inherent in 
the Church's inward life, such as diversity in doctrine (theology), discipline, 
morals, pastoral practice (custom), worship (liturgy), spirituality, mission, and 
witness to the world. “Unless diversity infringes the church’s true vocation, 
diversity helps the church pursue its mission in the widely varied contexts in 
which it is set.” 


Limits of legitimate diversity 


“Unity and diversity have been proclaimed since the early Church, yet there are 
limits to legitimate diversity. Beyond certain limits diversity can be destructive 
to the unity to which Christ calls us. We are to work towards overcoming these 
divisions, but also treasure those variants that contribute to the catholicity of 
the Church.””? The vast majority of the responses draw attention to the fact 
that diversity brings to the Church joy and richness, but it also creates tensions 
and poses challenges. Some responses recall that great differences, discord, and 
even struggle can exist within the same denomination for a long time without 
creating a formal rupture of the bond of unity. However, they generally endorse 
the point of view of TCTCV that there are forms of diversity that may cause 
divisions. Therefore, a distinction is to be made between a legitimate, valuable, 
and stimulating diversity, and an illegitimate and destructive diversity that can 
generate or contribute to maintaining division. Unity and diversity have been 
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proclaimed since the early Church, yet there are limits to legitimate diversity. 
Beyond certain limits, diversity becomes an obstacle to the unity to which 
Christ calls all his followers from all the times and across the world. 

In situations of tension caused by diversity, Christians and Christian com- 
munities are called to listen carefully and respectfully to each other’s point of 
view. They are to struggle together as Church to discern, with the help of the 
Holy Spirit, what is true and right according to God’s will, and to protect and 
preserve unity. Some responses point out that in these situations, holy scripture 
and the living tradition are normative for the Church. These responses privilege 
the principle of common accountability toward God. Other responses privilege 
the principle of mutual accountability as foundational in discerning whether a 
diversity is legitimate or not. One response questions the use of the adjective 
legitimate, since it is a legal, not a biblical term. This response proposes to 
replace it with other terms, such as faithful or upbuilding diversity, which seem 
more appropriate to express the intention of TCTCV.*° One response speaks 
about the “range” of legitimate diversity. It calls for a broad range of diversity, 
arguing that all diversity that does not infringe the Church’s true vocation helps 
the Church pursue its mission in the widely varied contexts in which it is set.*! 

Two elements are mentioned as particularly important in maintaining 
unity within legitimate diversity. The first is pastoral ministry for the service of 
unity; the second is mutual accountability among the churches. 


Faith and theological languages 


One aspect of this legitimate diversity consists in the various theological lan- 
guages of different denominations. The responses generally acknowledge that 
unity in faith does not necessarily imply unity in doctrinal formulas and theo- 
logical elaborations. The way in which faith is expressed is distinct from the 
content of faith. It is commonly recognized that different theological languages 
have been developed in different confessional traditions. Various responses rec- 
ognize that many statements afirmed by TCTCV can be fully endorsed by 
their churches in their exact formulations; in other cases they recognize their 
own faith but would usually use a different vocabulary to express it. For exam- 
ple, since the Second Vatican Council, the Roman Catholic Church has used 
the principle of the “hierarchy of truths” in its Magisterium. This response to 
TCTCV asserts that “it can be affirmed that the more substantial aspects of the 
life and mission of the Church present a significant deep convergence, even 
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sometimes consensus, with Catholic theology.” The principle of a hierarchy 
of truths is mentioned also by other responses, which find it a useful tool in 
overcoming some doctrinal divergences among different theological 
approaches. 

When speaking about the use of various theological languages, several 
responses reiterate that the same content of faith can be expressed using different 
doctrinal formulas, but the same doctrinal formula can be understood differently 
following different theological traditions. This is the case, for example, with the 
liturgical formula “this is my body” when applied to the eucharistic presence of 
Jesus. In this context, the response from the Scottish Episcopal Church recalls 
the concept of adiaphora that belongs to the Christian tradition.*? This term 
refers to possible legitimate variants of the understanding of an aspect of faith. 
Here, it is not possible to choose only one and reject the others. However, the 
North Carolina Council of Churches states that, within the ecumenical context, 
“the term adiaphora has been employed in a reductionist sense as way of arguing 
in favor of what has often been called a ‘reconciled diversity.” It then recalls that 
there are persisting disagreements among churches on what “are the essentials 
and what is adiaphora.” There are also persisting disagreements regarding what 
can be considered to be an appropriate authority in the Church to make such 
distinctions, and what can be considered to be commonly recognized criteria.“ 
Some responses affirm that the concept of the Church as sacrament belongs to a 
specific theological and linguistic tradition and can be expressed by the use of 
other words and expressions in such a way as to do justice to what it intends to 
say in the theological languages of the churches that use it. 


Ordained ministry and the ministry of episkopé 


Regarding the office of ministry, the responses acknowledge the variety of prac- 
tices in different traditions. Most of the time, this is considered to be legitimate 
diversity. The responses usually distinguish between two terms used in TCTCV. 
It seems clear that, for some traditions, ordained ministry is distinct from the 
ministry of episkopé; in others, only an ordained minister can assume the min- 
istry of episkopé in the Church. Some responses affirm that ordained ministry 
belongs to the nature of the Church and so needs the Church's recognition and 
support. There continues to be disagreement as to who may be recognized and 
who has authority to make these decisions for the Church. One response stresses 
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that when discussing ordained ministry, TCTCV seeks less diversity across 
denominations and tries to define ground for a common practice.» However, 
this seems impossible, given that within modern Christianity, there is still 
increasing diversity of practices of ordained ministry across the churches. 
Some responses underline that there is no one pattern of the ministry of 
episkopé in the New Testament. They call for recognition of the variety of forms 
of this ministry in the Church of today as they have developed in different tra- 
ditions throughout the ages. One response addresses the issue of episkopé in 
close relation to the apostolicity of the Church and states that episkopé, under- 
stood as ordained episcopacy, is a necessary sign of the apostolic continuity of 
the Church.*° Almost all the responses welcome clarifications on the nature and 
purpose of episkopé in the Church as expressed in TCTCV and call for further 
elaboration of this crucial question for the common vision of the Church. The 
Roman Catholic response appreciates the affirmation of TCTCV that a “pasto- 
ral ministry for the service of unity and the upholding of diversity is one of the 
important means given to the Church.”*” TCTCV does not specify the holders 
of such an office, but states elsewhere that the duty of those who exercise epis- 
kopé (ministry of oversight) in the community is to “uphold unity in diversi- 
ty.”*8 From the Roman Catholic perspective, this affirmation can be applied not 
only to those who exercise episkopé on the local level but also to the Bishop of 
Rome who, as universal pontiff, exercises the ministry of oversight in the whole 
Church, serving at the same time the preservation of an essential unity and a 
legitimate diversity among all local churches.” The response underlines that, 
according to Roman Catholic teaching, the Pope’s mission consists not only in 
preserving the Church's unity but also its legitimate diversity. This is explicitly 
stated by Vatican H: “Within the Church particular churches hold a rightful 
place; these churches retain their own traditions, without in any way opposing 
the primacy of the Chair of Peter, which presides over the whole assembly in 
charity and protects legitimate differences, while at the same time assuring that 
such differences do not hinder unity, but rather contribute toward it.’“° How- 
ever, no other response directly refers to the specific ministry of the Bishop of 
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Rome for the safeguarding of legitimate diversity within a visibly united 


Church. 


Moral issues 


Several responses address the issue of legitimate diversity in the area of ethics 
and moral discernment. The majority state that diversity, as an integral part of 
full and visible unity, also includes diverse approaches to moral issues. They main- 
tain that full unity does not entail the reconciliation of all differences that can 
coexist within the communion of a visibly united church. Some responses 
openly reject the position taken by 7CTCV regarding shared moral values. They 
affirm that moral values can vary significantly among different people or cul- 
tures; for this reason, such values cannot constitute a solid basis for ecclesial 
koinonia. Even within the same culture, it is often the case that what some 
Christians believe to be moral is diametrically opposed to what other Christians 
believe. Some responses claim that a broad diversity of contradictory and even 
conflicting views on moral issues can coexist within one ecclesial communion. 
The Church of Wales states that, in the context of morality, a legitimate diver- 
sity is to be considered “as a gift to be received, and not simply as a problem to 
be resolved.”“! 

Other responses, such as the one from the Roman Catholic Church, argue 
that Jesus Christ, “the way, and the truth, and the life” John 14:6), provides the 
ultimate answer to the moral questions of human beings. This response asserts 
that “faith possesses a serious moral imperative: ‘It gives rise to and calls for a 
consistent life commitment; it entails and brings to perfection the acceptance 
and observance of God’s commandments.” Similarly, the responses from the 
Orthodox churches generally state that, while legitimate diversity reflects the 
beauty of the one universal Church and witnesses to a great variety of cultural 
expressions of the gospel, it is to be excluded when it comes to dogmatic and 
moral issues. 

Most of the responses recognize that, for some decades now, moral issues 
have represented a growing point of division both within and among the 
churches. They invite the churches to address together the question of the 
limits of legitimate diversity in this area. The most common moral issues that 
provoke today’s tensions within and between communions are linked to gen- 
der issues and human sexuality. Some responses call for respect of different 
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personal sensitivities and choices regarding moral issues. Others call for elabo- 
ration of ecumenical principles of personal and collective morality that would 
be commonly recognized as being in harmony with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
‘The response from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America recognizes the 
differences that exist among the churches regarding moral issues, recommend- 
ing them for further ecumenical dialogues. It affirms that these dialogues 
should begin not from existing disagreements, but from “the common ground 
that Christian traditions have identified on matters of first importance. From 
this starting point, dialogues need to examine not only particular variances in 
ethical understandings but also the related questions of how divisive such 
diversities must be considered. They need also to attend to frameworks and 
considerations that would support continuing diversity in ethical discern- 
ment.” While addressing ethical questions, numerous responses affirm that, 
for the restoration of visible unity, it is necessary to address the arduous issue 
of determining together the common criteria of discernment between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate or divisive diversity. 


Religious pluralism 


While speaking about diversity, some responses address the question of the 
relation of the Church to other religions. Most of the time religious pluralism 
is seen as positive: the life of the Church can be enriched and expanded by 
interreligious engagements of different kinds. While admitting the theological 
challenges faced by Christians in these encounters, the responses encourage 
the churches to expand and deepen interreligious cooperation, and to explore 
together the theological and ecumenical implications of religious diversity and 
dialogue. The leading feeling is that Christians should be open to faith com- 
munities outside the traditional Christian community, for in our openness we 
may discern the face of Christ in unfamiliar places. One response openly 
argues for the idea of a Christian “community that is welcoming and hospita- 
ble, where everyone may enter and no one is excluded,” regardless of religious 
belonging.“ 


Common criteria for discernment 


All the responses welcome TCTCV’s recognition of a need to elaborate a set of 
common criteria for discerning what is needed to remain in the communion of 
the Church—in other words, where the limits of legitimate diversity are. Most 
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of the time churches agree that the holy scripture constitutes the ultimate crite- 
rion for defining these limits. However, different Christian traditions have dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting scriptural hermeneutics. 

Some responses, such as the one from the Disciples Ecumenical Consulta- 
tive Council, recall in this context a long-standing principle: “in essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, diversity; in all things, love.’* Several responses argue 
that the issue of legitimate diversity needs to be addressed within a context 
where Christians live side by side while belonging to various denominations 
and traditions. They claim that the actual range of diversity cannot be decided 
at a central or worldwide level without direct involvement and approval at the 
regional and local levels. According to them, the Christianity of the 21st cen- 
tury needs more contextualized norms for diversity in those areas where Chris- 
tianity is growing most rapidly, especially in the southern hemisphere and 
traditionally non-Christian environments. In ecumenical dialogue, the churches 
need to adopt a new theological perspective that will help them recognize a 
constructive role for the “other” and for “difference” in contributing to a health- 
ier view of “unity in diversity.” As individuals and as churches, we need each 
other to fully be who we are called to be by God. Several responses call the Faith 
and Order Commission to continue further studies and develop some common 
criteria or some common means of discernment to aid churches in their reflec- 
tions on these questions. 


Mutual recognition—a new paradigm for ecumenism 


Several responses call for a change of ecumenical paradigm: Instead of looking 
for a common vision of the Church, we should focus on the search for mutual 
recognition. In this perspective, while engaging together in the ecumenical 
movement, churches are called to recognize their respective traditions and ethos 
as expressions of a legitimate diversity. According to the Methodist Church in 
Britain, the leading principle in this process is that of “mutual accountability,” 
a principle largely accepted by the churches engaged in the ecumenical move- 
ment. In this view, convergence does not need to consist of a homogeneity of 
belief or practice. What is needed is a mutual recognition of different beliefs 
and practices as being dissimilar but equally valid expressions of the Church's 
faith and order. Following this thinking, one response suggests a shift from the 
historic concept of sensus fidelium (sense of the faithful) or sensus fidei (sense of 
the faith) as a generally recognized criterion of the veracity of belief and ecclesial 
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practice to a new concept of consensus fidelium (consensus/consent of the faith- 
ful), as an expression of mutual recognition of one another’s ecclesiality regard- 
less of persisting divergences.*” This could lead the churches to the recognition 
of legitimate difference in models or “types” of church. Many churches today 
are growing in the conviction that mutual recognition in love is a more produc- 
tive goal of ecumenism than a search for a visible unity based on some doctrinal 
or moral criteria defined beforehand. While some responses still stress that the 
unity of the Church calls for structural unity, others privilege spiritual unity, 
considering various organizational patterns of churches as expressions of legiti- 
mate diversity. 


Receptive ecumenism 


In this context, some responses propose receptive ecumenism as an appropriate 
way to grow in communion. As described by the South Australian Dialogue of 
the Roman Catholic and Uniting Churches, receptive ecumenism implies that 
each church may learn and receive from insights which have shaped the unique 
expressions of faith, worship, and mission of other churches. In this mutual 
exchange of gifts, each church is enriched and the catholicity of the one Church 
comes to fuller expression. This method could be particularly useful in address- 
ing some still unsettled issues, such as synodality, ministry, and authority. 
Receptive ecumenism calls for inclusive dialogue and receptive learning.* 
Inclusive dialogue means that no denomination considering itself to be Chris- 
tian is excluded from the table of discussion. Receptive learning is a process of 
discerning the gifts brought by the “other” denominations that can be assimi- 
lated by our own denomination. 


Further studies 


Almost all the responses that address legitimate diversity recommend that the 
Faith and Order Commission undertake further studies on the topic, its limits, 
and its relation to unity. More ecumenical reflection is needed on what distin- 
guishes legitimate diversity from heresy and schism. The responses recommend 
work toward the establishment of mutually recognized ecumenical criteria and 
structures to distinguish legitimate from illegitimate diversity, including in mat- 
ters of faith and order. It is suggested that in future studies, the commission 
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adopt a new perspective: trying to discern not what is “legitimate” or “illegiti- 
mate” in the Church, but rather what can be mutually recognized by churches as 
not contrary to the Christian faith, even if unfamiliar to a particular tradition. A 
deeper study is required regarding the relationship between ecclesial life and 
ethics: in particular, how divisive moral diversities among churches must be con- 
sidered. Fruitful discussion on moral issues requires some basic agreement on 
Christian anthropology. Without a common understanding of the human being, 
it is not possible to come to an agreement on what is and what is not ethical 
behavior. Recalling divergences that exist between the churches in the under- 
standing of the sacramentality of the Church, the responses propose that this 
theme be further addressed in the ecumenical discussion, following the method 
of receptive ecumenism. Further work is also recommended on the relation of 
the Church to other religions from the perspective of Christian soteriology: If we 
claim that Jesus Christ is the only Savior, what is the value of other religions? 


Criticisms of TCTCV 


The main criticism of TCTCV on the issue of legitimate diversity is that TCTCV 
does not define the legitimate limits of diversity; nor does it propose any guid- 
ing principles upon which the churches could agree to undertake together the 
discernment between legitimate and divisive diversity. 

The second criticism is closely related to the first: the vision of unity in 
TCTCYV is unclear. Even though diversity is generally cherished by churches as 
a positive and enriching value, they also recognize that there is a great need for 
a common vision of the Church. Without this vision, the ecumenical move- 
ment will not be able to achieve its goal. How can we arrive at the unity of the 
Church if we do not agree on what this unity means and requires? 

The third criticism is that TCTCV does not reflect sufficiently the diver- 
sity of the Christianity of today. Essentially, TCTCV deals with concerns that 
are relevant for the northern hemisphere, where historic Christianity has been 
in decline for decades. TCTCV does not adequately address the issues relevant 
to the Christians in the southern hemisphere, where Christianity has been 
quickly developing—issues such as “new ways of being church,” the relation- 
ship of the Church to indigenous religions, and different approaches to mis- 
sion and proselytism. 


Two approaches to ecclesiology 


Assessment of the value and limits of diversity depends on the churches’ general 
ecclesiological perspective. In this respect we can discern two distinct approaches. 
The first can be defined as an “approach from above,” based on a doctrinal or 
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traditional view. The second can be labelled as an “approach from below” taking 
an existential or contemporary view. TCTCV and some responses from historic 
churches (such as Orthodox churches, the Roman Catholic Church, and some 
Protestant churches) reflect the first type of ecclesiology. Most of the responses 
from Protestant churches and ecumenical groups adopt the second perspective. 
Defining the Church from above generally emphasizes questions of structure 
and authority, and prefers unity to plurality. This understanding tends to under- 
estimate the historical diversity of the Church and its human sinfulness. Defin- 
ing the Church from below generally focuses on the historic context and the 
individual believer, and prefers diversity to uniformity. This understanding 
tends to underestimate the necessary “essentials” of the Church. 

The response from the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Or- 
thodox Consultation illustrates the first (“doctrinal”) standpoint. The Catholic 
Association for Ecumenism and Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity take the 
second (existential) standpoint. They state that the limit to legitimate diversity 
is the one apostolic faith. They comment further that the majority of Christians 
in the Netherlands “cherish the idea of a community that is welcoming and 
hospitable, where everyone may enter and no one is excluded.” They then add 
that “great differences, discord, and even struggle can exist within the same 
denomination fora long time without creating a formal rupture of the bond 
of unity.’ However, the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Or- 
thodox Consultation says that, from their doctrinal perspective, “legitimate 
diversity cannot include any diversity in dogmatic and moral issues.””” 

It is immediately apparent that the two responses speak about diversity 
from two different perspectives: While the Orthodox response makes a clear 
reference to the doctrinal or theological requirements for unity, the response 
from the Netherlands refers to the existential situation of Christianity in that 
country. This leads us to the question of how to maintain a right balance 
between the doctrinal requirements for unity, and legitimate existential diversi- 
ties of local communities living in different cultural contexts and facing differ- 
ent pastoral challenges. 


Two levels of diversity 


‘The issue of legitimate diversity needs to be addressed on two different levels: 
“confessional” (limited to one church or one church tradition) and “ecumeni- 
cal” (relative to the dialogue between churches of various traditions). 


49. CRTC 1, 267. 
50. CRTC 2, 23. 
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Several responses, when speaking about diversity, refer to the situation 
within their own church communion. They underline that diversity results from 
different historical contexts, languages, and cultures of the people to whom the 
Church proclaims the gospel of Christ. Diversity is thought to be intrinsically 
linked to the local context and to belong to the nature of the Church, under- 
stood as the universal communion of local communities. Within each ecclesial 
tradition, there are important differences among communities because of local 
contexts. These differences may create tensions and conflicts. An ecumenism ad 
intra is as important as an ecumenism ad extra. At the same time, an ecumenical 
bond among two communities representing different ecclesial traditions but liv- 
ing in the same place can be stronger and deeper than the sense of belonging to 
a wider church communion within one’s own tradition. 


Two aspects of diversity within one Church 


In theological dialogue a distinction can be drawn between two aspects of diversity: 


1. Diversity that results from different cultural, historical, or even socio-po- 
litical contexts in which the Church lives. This diversity belongs to the very 
constitution of the Church as the reality of this world, and is not divisive in 
most situations. However, in the history of the Church, it has led sometimes to 
divisions that in the traditional theological and juridical language of the Church 
are called schisms. 


2. Diversity that is rooted in different theological approaches to the reality 
of the Church. This is “doctrinal diversity” that is potentially divisive. In theo- 
logical language, it is identified with heresy. During the Reformation era, differ- 


ent visions of the Church led to the break of ecclesial communion with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Conclusion 


The responses testify that in TCTCV the churches have moved closer to reach- 
ing a common understanding of the place of diversity in a visibly united 
Church. The churches are concerned to affirm that, as they progress on the way 
to fuller oneness in Christ, the unique ethos of their respective ecclesial tradi- 
tions is not to be lost, but rather is to become a common heritage. The universal 
Church is conceived of not as a uniform monolith but as a communion of 
diverse local churches. The affirmation of an ecclesiology of communion with 
reference to the Holy Trinity provides a solid doctrinal basis for a fuller recipro- 
cal appreciation of and enrichment by different cultural, spiritual, liturgical, 
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and theological traditions among churches, both at local and universal levels. 
An understanding of unity as a reconciled diversity of various Christian tradi- 
tions becomes an invitation to the churches to a fuller recognition of the com- 
mon apostolic faith undergirding their particular ecclesial expressions. At the 
same time, while affirming diversity as a legitimate aspect of the Church, 
belonging to its nature as a human community living in diverse and changing 
historical and social contexts, the responses point out that this diversity has 
limits beyond which communion is broken. 

The responses also reveal important differences in how different church 
traditions understand legitimate diversity in various aspects of the Church's 
life—such as the confession of apostolic faith, baptism, ministry, decision-mak- 
ing, witness to the world, and service to humanity. Moreover, the responses 
note that the criteria for discerning legitimate diversity are not always shared, 
even within one ecclesial tradition. This situation is cause for the churches to 
develop a set of common criteria for determining the limits of diversity, and 
common structures so that they might use these criteria effectively. Such an 
agreement should follow the fundamental biblical principle, as expressed in the 
Council of Jerusalem, to impose no greater burden than is necessary for the 
recognition of unity (Acts 15:28—29). Based on this principle, it is possible to 
recognize the existence of various types of the same Church within the ecclesial 
koinonia. A historical example of this reconciled diversity is the existence of 
various traditions within the Catholic Church, such as the Oriental Catholic 
churches and the Anglican Catholic churches. Even though legitimate diversity 
is cherished by churches as a positive and enriching value, churches also recog- 
nize that there is a need for a common vision of the Church. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Authority 


Susan Durber 


Over recent decades, the subject of authority has come more and more to the 
fore, both within bilateral dialogues between churches and in the multilateral 
work of the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC). Within the broader cultural context, respect for authorities is increas- 
ingly questioned and the very notion of authority is itself often undermined. It 
is not surprising, then, that authority has become the subject of ecumenical 
discussion. But questions of authority have always been at the heart of the ecu- 
menical movement. Indeed, Christians have always asked what sources, texts, 
and traditions might be honored as authoritative; where authority is held within 
the Church; and how any of us might know who to trust or what to heed or how 
to think through a difficult question as we speak about and live out our faith. 
Many of the responses to The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV)' 
reflect what seems to be a deeply felt need within many of the churches to find 
what is often expressed as “common criteria” to tackle the issues that are most 
painfully divisive now. For some, the responses to difficult questions—whether 
doctrinal, ethical, or moral—are made plain in the traditions of the church 
(though the pastoral responses to those questions may be nuanced and varied). 
To others, responses to such questions (and particularly ecumenical- 
ly-agreed-upon responses) seem very hard indeed to find. Many of the responses 
to TCTCV appeal for help in navigating what may have become the most chal- 
lenging of ecumenical tasks in the present times. Sometimes, perhaps, there is 
nostalgia for a past when authorities were held in common, when we all knew 
how to argue a case from common sources and in common ways, and when 


responses to profound moral questions were somehow clearer—even if, in 


1. The Church: Towards a Common Vision, Faith and Order Paper No. 214 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2013). Henceforth, TCTCV. 
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truth, that past may never have existed. It is not always clear what is now sought 
and longed for. Shared authoritative sources? Shared criteria? Shared methods 
of argument? Anything that might help to prevent acrimonious division? There 
is in any event an evident longing for greater understanding of how we some- 
times reach such very different conclusions about the same matters. And there 
is a profound longing for real ecumenical mutual accountability. Many of the 
responses to TCTCV express a desire to at least find ways to facilitate respectful 
and fruitful dialogue and to navigate, peaceably, the most difficult questions. 
This chapter seeks to set these very vivid present-day issues within the context 
of a longer ecumenical conversation about authority and discernment. 

Ecumenical documents, certainly from Baptist, Eucharist and Ministry 
(BEM)? onward, have always said that the primary source of authority in the 
Church is Jesus Christ. have noted that his authority was, according to scrip- 
ture, of a particular quality. It was “not like that of the Pharisees,” or indeed of 
the political powers, but an authority that came from within his very being and 
was rooted in his self-giving love. This was the kind of authority from which he 
taught, healed, and forgave, and it is this kind of authority that the Church is 
given (by Christ, as in Matthew 28) and should model. 

In times when the authority of the Church has been damaged in the eyes 
of many by scandals and abuses of power, churches of many traditions are ask- 
ing again what it means to proclaim the gospel, to speak of God in the world, 
and to act with an authority that is compelling. 


Scripture and Other Sources of Authority 


BEM referred to work done in 1980 on “Authority and Reception”’ and also 
to the considerable work done in 1963 in Montreal on Tradition, traditions, 
and tradition,* work that focused on the authority of scripture. It seems that 
at that stage an ecumenical understanding of the authority of scripture was key. 

A conference in Louvain in 1971 affirmed that the authority of scripture 
works not like any aggressive and dominating power, but rather as a testimony 


2. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Paper No. 111 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 1982). Henceforth, BEM. 

3. “Authority and Reception,” in The Three Reports of the Forum on Bilateral 
Conversations, Faith and Order Paper No. 107 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1981). 

4. Tradition and traditions: Report of the Theological Commission on Tradition and 
traditions, Faith and Order Paper No. 40 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1963). 
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that calls us to listen well.*> At the same time, its authority does not rest on 
human judgement, but is grounded in the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Following Montreal, we continued to wrestle with how we can learn from 
one another about how to understand scripture in relationship with Tradition 
and our traditions, and how we accept scripture as authoritative for all, while 
also taking seriously the different ways in which it is read. This led, in 1998, to 
the significant text A Treasure in Earthen Vessels (TEV).° So, we read, for exam- 
ple, that the Church always submits itself to being interpreted dy the word of 
God, so that scripture is always primary, but also that “to listen to the other does 
not necessarily mean to accept what other churches say, but to reckon with the 
possibility of a ‘hermeneutics of confidence.”’ Further, “for the sake of coherence 
of the faith and the unity of the community, a common understanding of the 
interpretative process is crucial for enabling the churches to affirm together 
their common Christian identity and to be open to what the Spirit is saying 
through the faith, life and witness of one another.”® 

There is also a move within this text to think about other sources of author- 
ity as part of a wider process of ecumenical hermeneutics: 


Part of the ecumenical method is to ensure that the partners in dialogue 
are made aware where authority resides in each church and how it is being 
understood and received by each participant. The process of ecumenical 
hermeneutics involves not only faithful understanding and interpretation 
of texts, symbols and practices but also analysis of the relative weight given 
to those texts, symbols and practices by the various churches in respect of 
the authoritative nature of sources themselves and the interpretations 
derived from them. Clarity about authority is a crucial element in that 
dimension of hermeneutics which concentrates on the faithful communi- 
cation and reception of the meaning of texts, symbols and practices. Con- 
sequently, the relationship between Scripture, Tradition and traditions 
and Christian experience arising from liturgical and other practices needs 
to be dealt with again and again within the hermeneutical process.’ 


5. Faith and Order, Louvain 1971: Study Reports and Documents, Faith and Order 
Paper No. 59 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1971). 

6. A Treasure in Earthen Vessels: An Instrument for an Ecumenical Reflection on 
Hermeneutics, Faith and Order Paper No. 182 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1998). 
Henceforth, TEV. 

7. TEV, §8. 

8. TEV, §10. 

9. TEV, §31. 
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Since 1998, there have been a number of ecumenical conferences and con- 
sultations about the authority of scripture and the different hermeneutical keys 
that may open the scriptures (both in different traditions and now across differ- 
ent traditions). But a new, wider concern to find common sources of authority 
for the churches has also developed. The Faith and Order consultations in 
Cambridge and Moscow are examples of this new inquiry, which resulted in the 
two-volume publication, Sources of Authority.'° There has been a growing will- 
ingness to explore diverse sources of authority: experience, reason, science, lit- 
urgy, hierarchy, and the magisterium, for example. There is as yet no agreed 
statement on this, but a growing sense that we all hold scripture to be primary 
and normative—though we read and interpret it in different ways—and that 
we all turn to other sources too, many of which are accorded a shared, if some- 
times informal, authority. 


The Authority of the Ordained 


BEM was clear that the authority received at ordination is rooted in Jesus 
Christ, “who has received it from the Father (Matt. 28:18) and who confers it 
by the Holy Spirit.”"' The authority given is to be received as a gift for the 
whole community that the ordained person serves. There is an appeal against 
“autocrats or impersonal functionaries” and BEM makes clear that authority in 
the Church can only be authentic as it conforms to the model of Christ.'* 
Here, already in BEM, is a crucial pairing that features in later texts: authority 
and authenticity. There is a sense that the authority of the ordained does not rest 
on external things like status, but comes from within, from an integrity that is 
somehow evident. Here the Church wrestles with the tension between institu- 
tional authority and what might be understood as a more charismatic or per- 
sonal authority: an authority that can be recognized by others, rather than an 
authority which is formal and imposed. 

TEV also says much to echo BEM in advocating a model of personal 
authority that is shaped by sacrificial love and humility, rather than by external 


power.!? 


10. Sources of Authority, Volume 1: The Early Church, ed. Tamara Grdzelidze, Faith 
and Order Paper No. 217 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2014); Sources of Authority, 
Volume 2: Contemporary Churches, ed. Tamara Grdzelidze, Faith and Order Paper No. 218 
(Geneva: WCC Publications, 2014). 

11. BEM, Ministry, §15. 

12. BEM, Ministry, $16. 

13. TEV, §56. 
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Listening to Each Other and Discerning Together 


In Odessa, in 1977, a conference was held in which the WCC wrestled with 
“the present crisis of authority” and how we might teach in a way that witnesses 
authentically to the apostolic tradition.'* The issues discussed included the 
authority of the past, the continuity of tradition, questions of personal author- 
ity and the teaching of the Church in its councils, and criteria for discerning the 
authenticity of doctrine. 

TEV also considered how the churches might develop ways of consulting 
with and listening to one another, so that we can discern together on important 
matters of faith and discipline. It suggested, for example, that “an ecumenical 
exercise of teaching authority is already beginning to develop in some respects. 
It is hoped that ways of common decision-making can be developed, even as 
there is allowance for certain decisions a church must take without or even 
against the opinion of others.” 

At the world conference on Faith and Order in Santiago in 1993,'° reflec- 
tion on questions of authority had been framed by koinonia. People were asking 
how the teaching and decision-making of the Church may become truly rela- 
tional, helping us to be mutually accountable. They were searching for the kind 
of authority that seeks and serves the sensus fidelium. 


What does The Church: Towards a Common Vision 
say about authority? 


Perhaps surprisingly, TCTCV says little about scripture and authority, though it 
does describe the way in which there are different sources of authority at work 
among our churches “in varying degrees”: scripture, traditions, worship, councils 
and synods, and so on.'? TC TCV also refers to the authority of ecumenical coun- 
cils,'* to a kind of authority accorded to ecumenical dialogues and to the author- 
ity of the lives of the saints or of significant leaders among the churches.” 


14. Hans-Georg Link, ed., Apostolic Faith Today: A Handbook for Study, Faith and 
Order Paper No. 124 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1985). 

15. TEV, §60. 

16. On the Way to Fuller Koinonia: Official Report of the Fifth World Conference on 
Faith and Order, ed. Thomas F. Best and Gunther Gassmann, Faith and Order Paper No. 
166 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 1993). 

17. TCTCV, §50. 

18. Following §53. See Maxim Vasiljevi¢, “Ecumenical” chapter 7 in this volume, 
69-83. 

19. TCTCV, §50. 
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However, all of this is described with brevity and is within a section about the gift 
of authority in the ministry of the Church. This very important discussion is 
subsumed under a discussion of ministry in a section of TCTCV that some have 
found to be confusingly structured. 

TCTCYV has the most to say on authority in connection with ministry. 
Here it echoes what has been said from BEM onwards, that authority comes 
from Jesus Christ and is characterized, as in his life, by self-emptying love: it is 
different from power exercised in the world. TCTCV emphasizes that the exer- 
cise of authority must include the participation of the whole community.” 
There is also an interesting reflection on the way in which some Christian lead- 
ers have had an impact beyond their own immediate community (such as Patri- 
arch Bartholomew, Archbishop Desmond Tutu, and Brother Roger of Taizé).”' 
Here, there is a recognition that authority in the Church can sometimes come 
not from institutional position alone, but from personal authority, or authen- 
ticity. There is a reflection on the ministry of oversight as one in which author- 
ity is exercised and recognized (with the recognition, following BEM, that this 
should be offered in a balance of personal, communal, and collegial ways).” 
There is also, new to this text, a reflection on the possibility of a ministry in 
service to the unity of the whole Church (primacy).” 

What TCTCV may lack—as many of the responses note—is adequate 
reflection on how to develop and support common structures of discernment 
and decision-making, so that we can recognize and heed the authority of each 
other’s insights on particular, often difficult, issues. Paragraph 53 reflects on 
synodality and conciliarity, and the importance of such structures in actualizing 
the life of the community as communion. But there is no consideration of how 
different churches might, in practice, listen to one another, or how they might 
develop structures of conciliarity that have authority more widely than one 
particular tradition. There is reflection on the early ecumenical councils and 
whether we might be able to reach a common assessment of the normativity of 
their teaching today, but not enough about how councils or structures might be 
developed for the questions that threaten to divide us now. 

A question at the end of §51 is key here: “All churches share the urgent 
concern that the Gospel be preached, interpreted and lived out in the world 
humbly, but with compelling authority. May not the seeking of ecumenical 


20. TCTCYV, $51. 
21. TCTCYV, $51. 
22. TCTCV, $52. 
23. TCTCV, $55. 
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convergence on the way in which authority is recognized and exercised play a 
creative role in this missionary endeavor of the churches?” 

The churches seem increasingly to be recognizing that we need to find ways 
in which the gospel can be authentically heard in the world, but also ways in 
which we can more readily listen for a kind of authenticity and authority in 
each other. TCTCV suggests that we should listen to a wide diversity of voices: 
the whole community of the /aos (the whole people of God, the baptized), those 
who are scholars, as well as those in “official” authority.” In these ways, the text 
reflects some of the significant changes in how some now talk about and recog- 
nize authority and discernment. 

There is some reflection in TCTCV that we need criteria to know what 
patterns of Christian life might have authenticity and authority. “Does it lead 
to holiness?” is one example given, or “Does it build up koinonia?”* TEV took 
“Does it lead to the fullness of life for all?” as another.” 

TCTCV does reflect the ways in which authority has come to be framed— 
within ecumenical dialogues and more widely—as relational, as grounded in 
interior authenticity and holiness rather than in worldly power and status, as 
under scrutiny and tested in times when trust has often broken down. The ecu- 
menical movement has reflected on how scripture has authority, not as an aggres- 
sive power, but asa testimony to be heard. TC TCV reflects that there is something 
of a “crisis of authority,” but also that churches have a responsibility to preach 
and teach in compelling ways, in faithfulness to the apostolic tradition. 

It may be that TCTCV does not set out as clearly as it could all the different 
issues around authority: the authority of the past, issues of continuity and 
change, and newly emerging models of authority, for example. The preponder- 
ance of its reflection is on the “who” question of authority, with its emphasis on 
ministry. There is also, perhaps, a sense of a text still engaging with internal 
church debates about authority, while not taking seriously enough the very 
pressing external crisis of authority in the wider world and its challenge for 
evangelism and mission. 

TCTCV might also be said to reflect on the limits of authority (the limits 
of “legitimate diversity” for example) so that it invites preoccupation with what 
might be judged beyond the edges of authoritative teaching or faith. Might it 
be more fruitful to ask what it is that we can already and with confidence say 


24. TCTCV, §51. 
25. TCTCV, §§$49-50. 
26. Compare TEV, $52. 
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together with compelling authority, as mutually owned and taught in our life 
together as churches? If we know what it is that we can say and why, that might 
help us know how to begin to face together the more difficult questions. 


What Do the Responses to TCTCV Say about 
Questions of Authority? 


Texts and traditions 


A number of responses to TCTCV strongly reaffirm the centrality of scripture in 
the text. There are some who want to be clear that the order and structure of the 
Church are subordinate to the witness of the gospel.”” One response criticizes the 
document for not making the normative authority of scripture and its role in 
setting the limits of diversity more clear.** Another regrets that there are often 
places in TCTCV where there are no references to scripture.” The Moravian 
Church in Jamaica and the Cayman Islands is concerned that TCTCV seems to 
put scripture and tradition “on the same level,” and argues that scripture must 
always be above tradition.*” Similarly, the Union of Welsh Independent Churches 
reflects that scripture is not simply (as TCTCV put it) “normative,” but is the 
“final authority” in our understanding of the Church.*! However, some respon- 
dents understand the scriptures as the creation of the Church through the living 
tradition.” The South Australia Dialogue of the Roman Catholic and the Unit- 
ing Churches accepts that scripture is normative, but asks for more reflection on 
exactly what that means, since scripture can be so variously interpreted and 
understood.** Only one response explicitly calls for more work on hermeneutics 
and the interpretation of scripture.** References to scripture and authority, both 


27. For example, Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches, in Churches Respond to 
The Church: Towards a Common Vision, vol. 1, ed. Ellen Wondra, Stephanie Dietrich, and 
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within TCTCV and in the responses to it, remain mainly at the level of the 
abstract; they tend not to provide clear or confident reflections on how the 
authority of scripture might serve the churches in, for example, reflections on 
questions of morality. 

Some responses also pick up the text’s question about the authority of all 
the ecumenical councils. Those who do so are eager to have the authority of the 
councils more generally recognized across the churches. Some (for example, the 
Church in Wales) want to know more about what such councils say and what 
the implications of giving them greater authority would be.** Others (like the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland) emphasize that the ecumenical coun- 
cils should be evaluated together, and that all authority in the Church should 
serve the gospel.*° 

A number of responses stress that “living tradition,” or “local tradition,” has 
authority of its own and must be heeded.*’ There is a feeling among some that, 
despite previous work by the WCC, what it means to be part of a “living tradi- 
tion’ is not sufficiently understood in TCTCV. The Roman Catholic response 
reflects that the authority of the Magisterium is not affirmed in TCTCV, but the 
opening of a new kind of conversation about primacy is welcomed.* 

The Community of Protestant Churches in Europe emphasizes what they 
argue is only partly recognized in TCTCV: that biblical and theological studies 
also give authority to those who engage in them, and that theological compe- 
tence acquired through education is compelling. The writers point out, also, 
that in this way authority may be held by those who are not necessarily 
ordained.” 

Some responses pick up on the statement in TCTCV that “a certain kind 
of authority may be recognized in the ecumenical dialogues and the agreed 
statements they produce” and urge churches to notice this (for example, the 
North American Academy of Ecumenists and the Episcopal Church).“° How- 
ever, the responses from the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox 
Inter-Orthodox Consultation and from the Theological Committee of the 
Church of Greece argue that while such documents are respected, they cannot 
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be accorded authority.*' The Roman Catholic response suggests that some ecu- 
menical statements (such as the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification 
by Faith)” may have real authority for some, but that authority cannot simply 
be afforded to all ecumenical statements or reports.** It is also striking that 
while some churches are theoretically committed to giving weight to ecumen- 
ical documents like BEM, their responses to TCTCV betray little living aware- 
ness of BEM or other fruits of ecumenical dialogues. The response from the 
Moscow Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church reflects a concern 
expressed by some others, that there must be no suggestion that 7CTCV comes 
somehow from “ecumenical authorities” outside of the living churches them- 
selves. “4 

One response says that more work is needed on how churches can recog- 
nize “the guidance of the Holy Spirit” in the exercise of authority.” The Union 
of Welsh Independent Churches also affirms that it is the Holy Spirit who 
brings the gift of authority.“° The response of the Religious Society of Friends 
in Britain (Quakers) welcomes the statements in TCTCV that “‘every Chris- 
tian receives gifts of the Holy Spirit for . . . his and her part in the mission of 
Christ’ (§18)” (and that “the authority of God can be recognized by the 
Church when articulated by any of its members”). They reflect that they share 
the experience that “‘authority [emerges] wherever the truth which leads to 
holiness is expressed.’ (§50).’4” The United Reformed Church in the UK 
argues that the faith needs to be discerned in each time and place, that context 
has its own kind of authority to shape the faith.“* The South Australia Dia- 
logue of the Roman Catholic and the Uniting Churches also highlights the 
need to listen to the voices of all and not only the privileged, arguing that a 
kind of authority is found in the voices and experience of the oppressed.” The 
Anglican Church of Canada, similarly, affords authority to the experience and 
voices of indigenous peoples.” 
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Who holds authority in the Church and of what kind? 


There are numerous responses that affirm what TCTCV says about the nature 
of power and authority within the Church, reflecting a wariness of what they 
describe as “institutional” authority or the kind of authority that could be con- 
fused with secular power. These express a preference for authority that is 
grounded in authenticity and integrity, in service and humble love. The Episco- 
pal Church, for example, affirms that authority in the Church should always be 
exercised on the paradigm of Christ, who came not to be served, but to serve.*! 
The response of the Union of Welsh Independent Churches expresses a fear of 
certain kinds of authority, and the way it has sometimes been exercised. How- 
ever, they affirm the need to witness to the gospel “with authority.” The 
Roman Catholic response urges that, since all authority in the Church comes 
from Christ, it must always be characterized by service, love, and communion; 
even papal authority must be seen as a ministry of servus servorum Dei.* The 
response of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox 
Consultation affirms that authority in the Church must always be distin- 
guished, as TCTCV asserts, from mere power.™ The Salvation Army com- 
mends TCTCV when it describes authority as “humble service, nourishing and 
building up the foinonia of the Church in faith, life and witness . . . a service of 
love without any domination or coercion.” The Religious Society of Friends 
in Britain argues that a church living “after Christendom” (when the secular 
power of the church has dissipated) can actually walk more faithfully in the way 
of Jesus, emptying itself of power and prestige, “taking the very nature of a 
servant (Philippians 2:7).”*° The Church of Ireland agrees with TCTCV that 
authority in the Church must be distinguished from “mere power”; the kind of 
authority exercised in the Church must reflect the kind of authority found in 
Christ, whose authority was not based on office or position, but on the power 
of the truth itself.” 

‘There are many responses, from a variety of traditions, which urge strongly 
that the authority of the Church must always be distinguished from secular 
power. Paul Fiddes, a Baptist, reminds us that the Church has, properly, a 
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prophetic role in speaking truth to worldly power.** The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America notes the constant danger of confusing spiritual authority 
and temporal power.” And the Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches argues 
that the authenticity of the Church can really be found in its commitment to 
justice and peace. 

In relation to the authority of the ordained, there are some voices who state 
that ministers do not, per se, carry the authority of Christ.®' They believe that 
this marks a difference in understanding between Catholics and Orthodox on 
the one hand, and Protestants on the other. Paul Fiddes affirms that Christians 
stand under the rule of Christ himself and that nobody else has the right to 
claim that authority.” There is, in several responses, a wariness about authority 
invested in the ordained to the exclusion of the laity, and a marked preference 
for finding authority in the communal or the synodical rather than in the indi- 
vidual or personal (though this tendency might arguably be detected in all the 
responses). 

Several responses regret that there is not more in TCTCV about the impor- 
tance of the whole people of God. For example, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America sees the omission of reflection on “the authority of the laity” 
as significant. They say that without the laity there is no church.%? The Church 
of Norway regrets that TCTCV says nothing about democracy and the partici- 
pation of people in the decision-making life of the Church.“ The Methodist 
Church in Britain, similarly, argues that it is vital to ask what actual structures 
will most readily enable the active participation of all the people. The Roman 
Catholic response urges that the Magisterium itself be bound by the Tradition 
in which “the common faith of the People of God has been set forth.” 

There are many responses, from many different churches, that affirm the 
significance of synodality (whether local church, regional, or broader) as a way 
forward to finding a place from which authority in the Church may be acknowl- 
edged and accepted, freed from the dangers of naked power or individualism. 
This is a particularly strong emphasis within the Roman Catholic response, 
where appreciation is expressed for the explicit treatment of synodality in 
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TCTCV.” Synodality is a strong theme within the ministry of Pope Francis, 
who advocates “a synodal church,” and “a church that listens.”°* The Roman 
Catholic response says that the “quality of the ministry of oversight is mani- 
fested in synodality or conciliarity.”® This new emphasis also means that the 
Catholic Church is drawn closer to those who have experience in practicing 
synodality and it looks forward to finding more substantial agreement on this 
in the future.”° 


How do we discern together? 


Many of the responses refer to the need to find commonly agreed criteria so that 
we can determine together the limits of diversity or, more positively, what 
things we can with confidence hold in common. Some ask whether we could 
develop a commonly recognized set of criteria for decision-making that would, 
because commonly held, have authority. This is perhaps the most frequent 
question among the responses. The response of the Eastern Orthodox and Ori- 
ental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consultation, for example, says that we need 
to do much more work together on the content and meaning of mutual 
accountability.”! 

Many of the responses highlight the reality that differences on moral ques- 
tions are what now divide the churches and are also the focus of divisions 
within churches. A significant way forward would be for Faith and Order to 
continue to work on moral discernment and decision-making.”” The Church 
of Ireland, for example, reflects that one of the greatest challenges of the 
Church in our time is to respond to changes in cultural contexts and moral 
attitudes.”* But, for the Church, oinonia is not only about unity in faith, but 
also unity in moral values, “based upon the inspiration and insights of the 
Gospel.” The Roman Catholic response makes the strong statement that 
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“moral questions must be explicitly addressed if the ecumenical movement is 
to retain its credibility.” 

Many responses to TCTCYV stress that questions of authority are often 
raised in relation to questions of morality and ethics, as people search for wis- 
dom on which to found and ground their thinking on such matters. This is 
perceived to be a crucial difference from the time and contexts in which BEM 
was written. Issues of morality seem to be the most likely to be church-dividing. 
Such issues raise questions of authority, as churches look to scripture, tradition, 
experience, contemporary social sciences, and the witness of individuals to work 
out how to respond to the questions people raise today. For some churches or 
Christians (holding very different views), the answers are clear and the reasons 
for supporting a particular view are readily given. For others, the search seems 
more complex. As these questions sometimes open deep divisions, churches are 
asking what authorities we might hold in common, and whether or how a 
search for common criteria or authorities might help. The Anglican Church of 
Canada urges us to be ready to look to the teaching authority of other churches 
and traditions as well as our own as we face difficult questions. They bear wit- 
ness to their experience of inviting ecumenical partners to share in their own 
discussions on same-sex marriage.”° The Roman Catholic response suggests that 
“both the teaching, attitude, and ‘lifestyle’ of Jesus, along with his behavior 
towards the men and women he encountered during his earthly ministry, must 
guide the ethical discernment of Christians. A more faithful imitatio Christi in 
its tangible manifestation of outreach to human sinners is called for.””” 

A number of responses wrestle, particularly in relation to moral questions, 
with the question of change. It is evident that different churches use the lan- 
guage of change differently. The Roman Catholic response, for example, speaks 
of respect for the “unchanging nature of the deposit of faith,” but also reflects 
that some things must change or be expressed differently in changing times— 
and yet “some differences in moral teaching” cannot be reconciled with the 
realization of full communion.”® 

Some responses (the Church of England is one) urge that disagreements 
over moral issues should not become all-consuming, and that we should not 
make an idol of moral disagreement.” Christians have held different views on 
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moral issues in the past without being divided from one another and without 
breaking unity; there is no reason why this should not be true for today. But 
others (the response of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Or- 
thodox Consultation, for example) reflect that the moral questions that seem 
most pressing now become church-dividing matters because they are rooted in 
questions of theological anthropology, in the theological understanding of the 
human person, and in “fundamental realities about the relations between God 
and human beings.”*° 

This question of how we find common authorities for making decisions 
together with agreed criteria is clearly a most pressing one for the churches. 


Directions for Future Work 


There can be little doubt, as evidenced by the responses to TCTCV, that the 
churches are seeking help in developing a common sense of the limits of diver- 
sity and finding commonly shared criteria to determine those limits. The 
responses also indicate that, for many churches, moral questions that seem most 
in danger of being church-dividing; ways of responding to them are sought 
through a shared appeal to common authorities. It is on issues of morality, in 
particular, that churches now find it most difficult to accept or heed what others 
take as authoritative, even while they express a desire to do so. This is a clear 
indication that there continues to be important work for Faith and Order to do 
on these matters. Before anything like “common criteria” can be found or 
“common sources of authority” named, there needs to be a growth in the under- 
standing of how and why Christians from different traditions reach such diffh- 
cult conclusions. There seems to be a gap in even understanding how decisions 
are reached among us and, even more, of how it may happen that churches may 
come to think of a question in a different way. Understanding of each other 
needs to deepen before dialogue can happen. An immediate challenge of the 
ecumenical movement is to facilitate that growth of understanding. 

Some suggest that we should simply let the differences on such issues as 
sexuality stand, and not allow them to be church-dividing. Others argue that 
these issues go theologically deep and cannot be allowed to set the limits of 
diversity; indeed, some of the most “authoritative” sources of our faith will not 
allow us to do that. Issues of morality certainly lay bare the realities of our dif- 
ferences on authority and discernment. Here is the present crux in our common 
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longing for the unity for which Christ prayed, and which is now a major focus 
of the work of the Faith and Order Commission. 

Some of the responses to TCTCV note particularly that there is a crisis of 
authority even beyond this. What the churches share in common is a loss of 
their own authority in the context of the wider world. There is an urgent need 
for all Christians, together, to find ways to speak with confidence of the gospel 
in times when many in the world are skeptical and critical of the churches, and 
when the authority of the church—and indeed of many “authorities” of all 
kinds—is under question. All Christians are united in longing for the people of 
the world to recognize in our speaking and living truly authentic signs of the 
love of God. All our churches, judging by the responses to TCTCV, have learned 
that the Church cannot stand on worldly power and authority. Authority needs 
to be rooted in authentic, attractive, and compelling love. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Role of Women 
in the Church 


Susan Durber 


Over the past decades of the work of the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches (WCC), discussion of issues related to women has 
moved from focusing predominantly on ordination toward broader reflection 
on the theological understanding of the human person. But both the narrower 
and broader discussions have ebbed and flowed, marked by decisive recommen- 
dations and long periods of silence. In ecumenical conversation, such discus- 
sions have become increasingly difficult. The Church: Towards a Common Vision 
(TCTCV)' is chiefly silent about the role of women in the Church. 

That silence demands interpretation, as some of the responses to TCTCV 
suggest. It may be that the text, in seeking to identify areas of convergence, did 
not dwell on this issue because there simply is not a growing ecumenical con- 
vergence. In terms of ecumenical conversations, there have not been significant 
advances in this area since Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM).’ In some 
places, it even seems as though the divergence on this issue is widening. It is also 
the case that churches were not asked about this issue; so, understandably, many 
did not reflect on it in their responses to TCTCV. While there are, without 
doubt, conversations about the role of women taking place among and between 
the churches—the Roman Catholic Commission on the female diaconate, and 
the commissioning of female deacons within the Patriarchate of Alexandria are 
two significant examples—those conversations are not much reflected within 
TCTCYV or in the responses to it. 
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In the early days of Faith and Order, the question of ordination was the 
chief issue raised in relation to women. At the 1961 assembly in New Delhi, the 
Faith and Order Commission was directly challenged to study the theological, 
biblical, and ecclesiological issues involved in the ordination of women.’ 
There was a consultation on the matter in 1963; then the ecumenical discussion 
quietened until 1979, when there was a consultation in Sheffield as part of the 
Community of Women and Men in the Church study. This consultation resulted 
in five key recommendations, urging that the following theological issues 
should find a place in the future work of the Faith and Order Commission: 


* the significance of the representation of Christ in the ordained ministry, 
particularly in the relation to the ordination of women 


* the diaconal dimensions of all ministries, especially their understanding 
of the diaconate and the place of women and men within it 


* the possibility and implication of churches being in communion when 
they have different policies concerning the ordination of women 


* the variety of ways of offering ministries, such as ordination, consecra- 


tion, commission, and accrediting 


* the relation of fundamental human rights to the Christian understand- 
ing of the calling to ordained ministry.‘ 


These recommendations, though powerfully presented, were not taken up.’ 
After 1982, there was some discussion of the issue among the responses to 
BEM. Some protested the inadequacy of the document in that it described only 
the fact that there were different positions among the churches on the issue of the 
ordination of women.° There was a sense of urgency about the need to discuss this 
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issue more fully, not only among the respondents, but also in the Faith and Order 
Standing Commission. However, silence followed. Despite the voices of those 
who urged that a// the churches were wrestling with questions related to the full 
participation of women in ministry, and that this was not an issue of Protestants 
versus Catholics and Orthodox, silence continued to prevail. 

When Dame Mary Tanner spoke at the 2016 Busan assembly about the 
WCC study on the community of women and men in the church that had 
begun in 1979, she said that “the response was overwhelming. No other WCC 
study had received such engagement from groups all over the world. It was as 
if women were just waiting to speak—waiting to be given permission to speak 
out.”” 

This study and consultation led to the conference in Sheffield and to its 
recommendations, which set a new kind of agenda. However, as Mary Tanner 
also reflected in Busan, this remains an unfinished agenda. It is not only that it 
remains unfinished, but that a sense of what the agenda is, and our ability or 
willingness to talk together about it as churches, has changed as well. It seems 
harder now to stir the passion and conversation than it once was. In some places 
there even seems to be a deeper kind of fear of, or resistance to, the conversa- 
tion. The issues also seem to have broadened in ways that can make beginning 
a new conversation, or continuing the old one, harder. 

The Faith and Order World Conference in 1993 in Santiago da Compos- 
tela’ took place in the middle of the Decade of Churches in Solidarity with 
Women. Mary Tanner, then moderator, reflected at the time that there were 
more women present than at any previous Faith and Order conference. Women 
had just begun to be ordained to the diaconate in the Church of England, for 
example, and were soon to be ordained to the priesthood. 

That world conference made some recommendations concerning the role 
of women in the Church. In the report of section 1, “The Understanding of 
Koinonia and its Implications,” it was said that “a common understanding of 
the relationship between, on the one hand, human gender, and on the other 
hand, both ordained ministries and the ministry of the whole people of God 
has become a contemporary difficulty on our common journey. It is important 
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that this issue be a continuing subject of dialogue.”? This led to recommenda- 
tion 4: “That Faith and Order continue with the study of the Community of 
Women and Men in the Church.”!” 

In section 3, “Sharing a Common Life in Christ,” it was reported that the 
issue of ordination is still controversial. It also said: “A clarification of the param- 
eters of the debate show that the fact of not permitting the ordination of women 
does not imply a rejection of women themselves, since churches which do not 
ordain women nevertheless frequently appoint them to positions of considerable 
responsibility and influence. However, important as other ministries may be, the 
inability to be ordained to the priesthood is experienced by many women, who 
are convinced of their call, as a denial of their being and worth.”" 

The section included a recommendation that there should be further work 
done on the issue of the ordination women and particularly on: 


* theological anthropology 

* tradition 

* practice 

* the study of the churches’ ordination liturgies 


* the process of decision-making both by churches that do not and those 
that do ordain women to presidency at the eucharist.’” 


It was suggested that there should be a continued sharing of and reflection 
on the different ways of reasoning used by churches to reach conclusions about 
this matter, taking into account cultural issues and understandings of tradition, 
and that the different churches should reflect on each other's theological meth- 
odologies. The report urged that it would be helpful if churches could refrain 
from negative judgments of others and work to create a constructive atmo- 
sphere for discussion. 

These recommendations from the World Conference of 1993 were offered 
in some detail, and some focused specifically on the issue of ordination, but 
they were never really taken up. 

Instead, Faith and Order seems to have tried a different route. After Santi- 
ago, there was a study of theological anthropology. This was an attempt to 
return to the kind of first theological principles which might help all our 
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churches reflect on the many questions about human personhood that were 
then and are still causes of disunity among us. The study had a broad remit and 
focused on questions such as disability and poverty, HIV and AIDS, and devel- 
opments in genetics and artificial intelligence. The study led to the publication 
in 2005 of Christian Perspectives on Theological Anthropology, which issued an 
invitation to the churches “to affirm the image of God in every person; to be 
gracious and inclusive communities where persons are accepted as created in 
the image of God, welcomed as sisters and brothers in Christ, and challenged 
to grow, in the power of the Holy Spirit, more fully into the divine likeness.” 

The churches were also encouraged to continue reflecting on the implica- 
tions of the belief that human beings are created in the image of God, by con- 
sidering questions such as: 


¢ How can we break the silence surrounding violence against women and 
children, and engage in ministries of healing? 


¢ How can we affirm the worth and dignity of all persons irrespective of 
gender, sexuality, race, ethnicity, nationality, age, ability, religion, faith 
or not faith? 


* How, taking account of the Christian tradition and also of scientific 
and other contemporary insights into the nature of gender, can we 
explore together the theological, pastoral and ecclesial significance of 


gender in the life of the Church?" 


This was a long way from a conversation specifically focused on the ordina- 
tion of women or even the role of women in the Church, but it might have 
been a different kind of starting place. For those who wanted to press the par- 
ticular, however, this might have been frustrating. Do we really have to defend 
the view that women as well as men are created in the image of God? There were 
also those who felt that fighting for the ordination of women was too narrow an 
issue when women were in poverty and suffering violence. Wasn't addressing 
poverty more important? While hard to disagree with, that argument is a pow- 
erful way to silence discussion on some difficult issues. 

Faith and Order has continued reaching for first principles by going back 
to the sources of authority on many such questions. The ongoing project on 
moral discernment is rather like the theological anthropology study in that it 
seeks to ask the kind of “meta” questions about why we might think differently 
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on these big questions rather than tackle a specific difficult question.” There 
was also a Faith and Order study on sources of authority, which explored the 
ways we draw on our traditions to help us to address challenging theological 
questions.'® This study had two consultations. At one of them, a view was 
powerfully expressed that while there may be no theological objection to the 
ordination of women, tradition is against it—and weighty tradition cannot be 
overturned even if there is no theological objection. This was a moment when 
some of the limits of classic Faith and Order theological discussion became 
evident. 

In 2013, Faith and Order published its second convergence text, The 
Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV). As noted earlier, the text says little 
about the role of women. It does include inclusive statements like this one in 
§1: “According to the Bible, man and woman were created in God’s image (cf. 
Gen. 1:26-27), so bearing an inherent capacity for communion (in Greek koi- 
nonia) with God and with one another.” 

And there are these sentences at the beginning of the final section, perhaps 
one of the most beautiful parts of the text: “The reason for the mission of Jesus 
is succinctly expressed in the words, “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son’ John 3:16). Thus, the first and foremost attitude of God toward the 
world is love, for every child, woman and man who has ever become part of 
human history and, indeed, for the whole of creation.”'” 

The document also emphasizes what all our churches can say in common, 
that the church is a// the people. “The whole people of God is called to be a 
prophetic people . . . a priestly people . . . a royal people. . . . All members of the 
Church share in this vocation.”'® 

In a passage that many have cited as moving and significant (the response 
of the Evangelical Church of Greece is a striking example), Mary is described 
as symbol of and model for both the Church and the individual Christian.” 
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However, 7CTCV's only explicit reference to the controversial or dividing 
issues around gender in the Church is in a section about ordained ministry, 
where the text simply says that “Christians disagree as well over the traditional 
restriction of ordination to the ministry of word and sacrament to men only.””° 

Many of the responses do not comment on the omission of references to 
gender in TCTCV. This may not be surprising, since the text did not explicitly 
invite them. Following are excerpts and summaries from responses that do 


comment on the topic. 


Church of Scotland 


“Tt is regrettable that the document is completely silent about the place of 


women in the Church. This is a serious omission.””! 


Salvation Army 


“As an outworking of the conviction that all people are equally created in 
God’s image, equally redeemed by Christ, equally gifted by God, and 
equally called to use those gifts as God directs, all forms of Christian 
leadership in The Salvation Army, at any level of seniority, are open 


equally to men and women.”” 


North American Academy of Ecumenists 


“We agreed that ‘issues relating to ordained ministry constitute challeng- 
ing obstacles on the path to unity.’. .. We note that some of these issues 
(such as ordained women) stem from a ‘development in tradition.’ We 
suggest that ecumenists need to ask: What are the criteria for recognizing 
a legitimate development in tradition? We need to presuppose the good 
faith of others before we assess their decisions. Such good faith needs to 
apply more generally to the recognition of others’ ministries. Ecumenists 
could be helpful in providing a broader framework for these challenging 
discussions, rooted in the mutual respect we have built over decades of 
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dialogue. 
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The Moravian Church in Jamaica and the Cayman Islands 


“In the ancient Unitas Fratrum women were consecrated as bishops. This 
was discontinued. ‘In 1957 Church Order granted permission to each 


province to ordain women.” 


Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches 


“One particular concern is the issue of the ordination of women. The 
convergence text does not even discuss this topic in detail, but only 
mentions it in passing by noting that the limitation of ordination to men 
is a controversial issue. For the Reformed tradition, the ordination of 
women results from the nature and mission of the gospel and is not up 


for negotiation.”” 


Union of Welsh Independent Churches 


“We wish to reaffirm the equal place of women and men within the 
ministry of word and sacrament has never been a question for us. We 
have welcomed the gifts that both women and men bring in enriching 
the worship and witness, service and pastoral care of our churches. Any 
suggestion that the exclusion of a person on the basis of their sex is 
absolutely contrary to our understanding of God’s calling of women and 
men to ordained ministry within the Church.””° 

They also comment that it is strange that, in the text, all the examples 
of the gift of authority are men.”” They ask whether Mother Theresa 
might not be a good example of a woman whose story has authority 
across the churches. They also remark that TCTCV “places less emphasis 
than we would wish on the equality of women and men not only in the 
life of the Church, but more specifically, in the ordained ministry of 
Word and Sacrament within the Church. We encourage further study of 
the implications of these developments, not least in relation to episcopal 
oversight, and their creative and enriching significance for the life and 


witness of the churches.””® 
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United Reformed Church 


The United Reformed Church makes clear that women may hold any 
position in their church, and that all women are encouraged both in 
education and in leadership. They draw attention to the celebration in 
2017 of the centenary of the first ordination of a woman in a trinitarian 
church in the UK and offer this experience to the wider church.” 


Union of the Waldensian and Methodist Churches in Italy 


“Considering that a consensus on ministry cannot, and must not, 
represent the linchpin of fellowship, we should not seek one single model 
but reflect on possibilities and conditions for a plurality of ministries. In 
this context of differentiated recognition, we consider it urgent to 


undertake serious reflection on the ministerial role of women.”*° 


Church of Norway 


“A particular challenge in the discussion on ministry is the question of 
ordination of women. The issue is briefly mentioned in $45, but the 
Synod misses a more thorough treatment of it. This issue is often not 
dealt with in ecumenical documents, although the question is of great 
importance to many churches. Discussions around women in ordained 
ministry, access for women to church leadership, and questions around 
gender equality are generally not found in the document. The calling to 
‘defend human life and dignity ($64) should also include defending the 
dignity of women, thereby dealing with questions of gender equality.”*! 


Evangelical Church in Baden 


The recognition of women’s ordination is very important for this church 
that also suggested adding the name of Dorothy Sélle to the list of those 
who might be referred to as having spiritual authority more broadly than 
only within their own church or communion.” 
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Uniting Church in Australia 


“The Uniting Church has ordained women to the ministry of Word and 
sacrament since the Union in 1977, following the practice of the three 
uniting churches, which all ordained women. Explaining this, the 
Assembly of the Uniting Church said: “We therefore declare, without 
reservation, our belief that the practice of the Uniting Church in Australia 
in ordaining both women and men to the ministry of the Word is fully in 
accordance with the gospel of Jesus Christ, and we beseech those mem- 
bers of other Churches, or even of our own Church, who have not yet 
reached this conclusion to think again.””°° 


Roman Catholic Church 


There are two relevant comments in this response, both confined to the 
question of the ordination of women. The first comment is that “certain 
aspects of Church life are to be considered as determined by God’s will.” 
The writers added, “7CTCV was not able, at this stage of multilateral 
dialogue, to apply this principle to issues such as . . . the ordination of 
women, .. . [but] further reflection on how God’s will applies to such 
issues needs to guide our dialogue about them.”* 

The second comment is in reply to the question about the extent to 
which TCTCV offers a basis for growth in unity among the churches. 
Here there is an affirmation of the text for tracing ordained ministry to 
“the Lord’s choice of the Twelve,” distinguishing them from the rest of the 
disciples and sharing his authority with them. This, the response argues, 
promotes the view that “certain aspects of the Church's order were willed 
and instituted by Christ himself” The implications for the ordination 
of women are not spelled out, but implied. 


The North Carolina Council of Churches 


This response notes that TCTCV does not mention the role of women in 
ministry and regrets this omission precisely because, in the view of the 
responders, it is one crucial example of the way in which the text seems to 
avoid the very matters that are now dividing the church “both interde- 
nominationally and intra-denominationally.”** The Council members 
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found it frustrating and inexplicable that such a text would simply not 
mention (or barely mention) those things which are actually the subjects 
of the most painful and difficult conversations among and within 
churches, and which are now threats to Christian unity. They name 
gender, same-sex marriage and the ordination of “women and men whose 
self-understanding is gay, bisexual, lesbian, queer, or those who are led to 
live as transgendered persons.”*” 


Finnish Ecumenical Council 


“We do appreciate TCTCV as an achievement. Yet we want to emphasize 
that the Faith and Order Commission ought to raise up more powerfully 
both the challenges and successes of contextual realities and the general 


issue of women’s full participation.”* 


Conclusion 


The reference of the Finnish Ecumenical Council to “women’s full participa- 
tion” echoes pleas from some churches that a more confident theology of the 
whole people of God, the /azos, should be shaping our understanding of the 
Church. It may be that ecclesiological issues about gender are now much 
broader than the question of ordination. In these times, there seems to be more 
awareness that the Church includes a// the women (as well as all the men) who 
are part of it; and that the Church is called to be sign and servant of the good 
news that brings liberation for all women, an end to rape, violence, and poverty, 
and an affirmation of the inherent dignity and worth of all humankind. While 
there are voices keen to make sure that questions about ordination are not for- 
gotten—particularly when the ordination of women in some churches has been 
mostly positively received and has not deepened disunity in ways that many 
feared—there is also a need to include broader issues with which the churches 
are now engaging about humankind being made male and female in the image 
of God. One comment from the response from the Church of Norway also 
opened up the question of gender by referring to a particular metaphor for the 
Church: “Some understand the biblical passages used in §69 of TCTCV, about 
Christ and the bride (Eph. 5:25 and Rev. 21:1-22:5), as a sufficient way to 
describe the longing for unity in Christ, while others experience the metaphor 
used as problematic, because it makes associations to patriarchal structures that 
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can be perceived as oppressive.”®? They might also have observed that some of 
the other dominant words to describe the Church in TCTCV are resolutely 
“male” (prophet, priest, and king, for example). 

It is notable that if we compare the report from the Faith and Order World 
Conference in 1993 with the present work of Faith and Order, questions of the 
role of women in the churches are much less visible now than they once were. 
It is also the case that the questions related to gender which now seem to 
threaten to divide us, and which are alluded to in some of the responses to 
TCTCYV, have a rather different character. It seems much more difficult now 
than 30 years ago even to use the word “gender.” The word featured consider- 
ably in the Santiago report, but many now seem to regard it as almost unusable 
and belonging more to a modernist secular discourse than the liberating reali- 
ties of being remade “in Christ.” There seems to be a growing sense, among 
some, that talk about gender may open up even more fearful conversations 
about sexuality or transgender issues. 

Among others, there is an equal and opposite exasperation and a weariness 
with conversations about justice for women that seem to get nowhere. The 
theological conversation now seems, often, to seek to return to methodology, to 
discussing questions of authority and sources rather than addressing the issues 
themselves. This often means that these issues disappear from view. This may 
partly explain the “silence” of TCTCV and the way in which gender issues were 
not raised as much as they might have been in the responses. It can be argued 
that the churches have begun to think about issues of gender within a much 
broader context, addressing the things that have most impact on the poorest 
people in our communities rather than the concerns of those who might be 
called to ordained ministry. 

A conference on the Role of Women in the Churches at the Monastery of 
Bose in October 2017 (after the publication of TCTCV), in which members of 
the Faith and Order Commission participated, revealed that there is a wide vari- 
ety of experience among our churches in relation to theological discussions about 
women’s ordination, the role of women more broadly, and theological anthro- 
pology. This is one subject where visible unity seems farther away in some places, 
and where more work is needed. While some churches report the experience of 
women participating in ordained ministry as a new “normal,” others note that 
women are participating fully while not being ordained or commissioned to 
ministries. Still others raise questions about the complementarity of male and 
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female or the “overcoming,” in Christ, of gender division. This is a lively and 
sometimes tense area of discussion among the churches, one that TCTCV did 
not acknowledge fully and which the responses do not entirely reflect. 

Questions about the role of women in the Church have, in some contexts, 
become more difficult in these times. Gender issues were much more muted in 
The Church: Towards a Common Vision than some wished. It has, it seems, 
proved difficult to take this conversation forward in Faith and Order. But it is 
clear, in a number of the responses, that some have noticed a significant gap in 
TCTCYV. It remains imperative to address theological issues about what it means 
to be human beings together, and about the role of women in the Church, as 
well as in the whole community of humankind. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Theme of Sin in Relation 
to the Church as Such 


Georgios D. Martzelos 


TCTCV on the Theme of Sin 


Referring to the four attributes of the Church in the creed of the second ecu- 
menical council held in 381 in Constantinople, The Church: Towards a Com- 
mon Vision (ICTCV)' declares that the Church is holy. The ontological holiness 
of the Church is witnessed in the Bible. The Church is holy because God is 
holy.” Jesus “loved the Church and gave himself up for her in order to make 
her holy by cleansing her with the washing of water by the word . . . so that she 
may be holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5:26-27). The essential holiness of 
the Church, according to TCTCY, is also witnessed to in every generation by 
holy men and women and by the holy words and actions the Church pro- 
claims and performs in the name of God, the All Holy. “Nevertheless,” it 
points out, “sin, which contradicts this holiness and runs counter to the 
Church’s true nature and vocation, has again and again disfigured the lives of 
believers.”* For example, although the Church has always been dedicated to 
proclaiming in word and deed the good news of salvation in Christ, celebrat- 
ing the sacraments (especially the eucharist), and forming Christian commu- 
nities, church history reveals that this effort has sometimes been betrayed by 
the sinfulness of her messengers.‘ In addition, “Christians have at times col- 
luded with secular authorities in ways that condoned or even abetted sinful and 
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unjust activities.”* “For this reason, part of the holiness of the Church is its 
ministry of continually calling people to repentance, renewal and reform.”® 

Referring to the theme of the relationship between the Church’s holiness 
and human sin, TCTCYV says: 


As a pilgrim community the Church contends with the reality of sin. 
Ecumenical dialogue has shown that there are deep, commonly-held con- 
victions behind what have sometimes been seen as conflicting views con- 
cerning the relation between the Church's holiness and human sin. There 
are significant differences in the way in which Christians articulate these 
common convictions. For some, their tradition affirms that the Church is 
sinless since, being the body of the sinless Christ, it cannot sin. Others 
consider that it is appropriate to refer to the Church as sinning, since sin 
may become systemic so as to affect the institution of the Church itself 
and, although sin is in contradiction to the true identity of the Church, it 
is nonetheless real. The different ways in which various communities 
understand sin itself, whether primarily as moral imperfection or primar- 
ily as a break in relationship, as well as whether and how sin may be sys- 
temic, can also have an impact upon this question.’ 


For this reason, some communities avoid characterizing the Church as sac- 
rament, believing that this could obscure the distinction between the Church as 
a whole and the individual sacraments. This belief makes them feel the need for 
a clear distinction between the Church and the sacraments: the sacraments are 
for them the means of salvation through which Christ sustains the Church, and 
not actions by which the Church realizes or actualizes itself! On the other hand 
they believe that characterizing the Church as sacrament may lead one to over- 
look the sinfulness still present among members of the community.’ The 
Church is the body of Christ; according to his promise, the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against it (Matt. 16:18). Christ’s victory over sin is complete and irre- 
versible; and by Christ’s promise and grace Christians have confidence that the 
Church will always share in the fruits of that victory. However, Christians also 
share the realization that, in this present age, believers are vulnerable to the 
power of sin, both individually and collectively. All churches acknowledge the 
fact of sin among believers and its often grievous impact, and for this reason all 
of them recognize the continual need for Christian self-examination, penitence, 
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conversion (metanoia), reconciliation, and renewal. In other words, holiness 
and sin relate to the life of the Church in different and unequal ways. Holiness 
expresses the Church’s identity according to the will of God, while sin stands in 
contradiction to this identity.’ 


The Responses: Convergences and Divergences 


Not all responses to TCTCV tefer to the theme of sin in relation to the Church 
as such. Of the 78 responses received, only 27 address this topic either directly 
or indirectly. Following is a detailed summary of the responses on this matter. 

The Church of Scotland welcomes the realism of TCTCV in relation to the 
sinfulness of the Church. Developing further their comment on the Church in 
via, they note that in §§33-36, TCTCV tries to hold together two opposing 
views, namely, that the Church can never sin and that it is a community that 
does so. In their opinion, “the Reformers would have talked of systemic sin at 
the time of the Reformation.” But, as they point out, “in our Reformed tradi- 
tion, it is not evident how we could sustain the concept that the Church is 
without sin because we have not developed any concept of Christ as sacrament 
or the Church as sacrament.”!° 

The Methodist Church in Britain observes that “7CTCYV relates the essen- 
tial holiness of the Church to the reality of human sinfulness within an escha- 
tological perspective that has the potential to overcome significant differences 
among Christians. Thus, as a pilgrim community, the Church contends with 
the reality of sin” (§35).'' In this sense “Methodists are among those Christians 
who believe that ‘it is appropriate to refer to the Church as sinning, since sin 
may become systemic so as to affect the institution of the Church itself and, 
although sin is in contradiction to the true identity of the Church, it is none- 
theless real’ (§35).” Recognizing that other Christians emphasize the essential 
holiness of the Church, they find it helpful to acknowledge that “holiness and 
sin relate to the life of the Church in different and unequal ways. Holiness 
expresses the Church’s identity according to the will of God, while sin stands in 
contradiction to this identity (§36).”” 
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The Church of England affirms that the document is particularly effective 
in holding the tension between those churches which are reluctant to attribute 
sin to the Church (rather than only to her members) and those that teach that 
it may be attributed to her as such. For the Church of England, the Church is 
holy because of God’s holiness and because of the gift of Christ’s love for her in 
the sending of the Holy Spirit. “That the Church is essentially holy,” they point 
out, “is a welcome statement, ‘witnessed to in every generation by holy men and 
women and by the holy words and actions the Church proclaims and performs 
in the name of God, the All Holy’ (§22), as is also the recognition of the con- 
tradiction of this by sin and the Church’s consequent ministry of a call to repen- 
tance.” The Church of England accepts as its own the statement of Vatican II 
that the Church is “sancta simul et semper purificanda.”’ Yet because the theme 
of sin in the Church is a sensitive and tricky one, they note that it seems impos- 
sible to bridge the gap between the Lutherans and the Orthodox on this issue. 
For this reason, the Church of England proposes more work in this area, “per- 
haps addressing the imperative of continual reform and renewal (which is a 
potential point of convergence between the Reformers and Vatican II). 

For the United Protestant Church of France, the Church is holy and sinful 
while it still anticipates the kingdom of God. The theologians of this church 
strongly believe that the Church is vulnerable to sin, and this can affect her struc- 
tures. Contrary to what TCTCV suggests in some places, it seems to them “not 
only possible but theologically desirable to speak of the sin of the Church, and not 
only of the ‘sin of the messengers’ (§5) or ‘human sinfulness’ (§6).”'? By declaring 
this, they do not want to emphasize the sinful character of the Church at the 
expense of her holiness. Following the inheritance of their reformers, their inten- 
tion is to underline “the ancient theme of the Church as casta meretrix, as it was 
also highlighted anew in Roman Catholic theology at the time of the Second 
Vatican Council... . by Hans Urs von Balthasar and in the Dogmatic Constitution 
on the Church Lumen Gentium (§8): “While Christ, holy, innocent and undefiled 
... knew nothing of sin . . ., but came to expiate only the sins of the people... , 
the Church, embracing in its bosom sinners, at the same time holy and always in 
need of being purified, always follows the way of penance and renewal.””'° 

The North American Academy of Ecumenists, speaking of the Church as 
koinonia, people of God, body of Christ and temple of the Holy Spirit, points 
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out that these notions “enable us to appreciate that the Church is both a divine 
and a human reality (cf. §23). [Further,] the image of the prophetic, priestly, 
and royal people of God (1 Pet. 2:9-19) helps us to understand the Church as 
a community of flesh and blood human beings—still subject to sin, a pilgrim 
people, still moving through history toward the fullness of God’s design.”!’ 
“The notion of the Church as a pilgrim people” helps the Church to recognize 
that, “at times, the sinful actions of members of the Church—both as individ- 
uals and collectively—make the Church a counter-sign of God’s presence in the 
world.”'8 

According to the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in Britain, “the 
question of the relationship between the church’s holiness as the Body of Christ 
and the reality of human sin is left unresolved ($35). [However,] Quakers have 
no difficulty in recognizing that the visible church is scarred by imperfections.” 
Although their understanding “in the long debate about original sin versus 
human perfection is . . . neither wholly optimistic nor pessimistic,” they 
acknowledge “the continuing estrangement between God and humanity.” 
However, quoting a passage from the early Quaker William Dewsbury, they are 
confident that Christ can give moral perfection to those who hold fast to the 
inward light.’ 

For the French Informal Ecumenical Group, sin is a characteristic element 
not only of the messengers of the gospel but also of the Church. The Lutheran 
principle simul justus et peccator should not be applied only to the members of 
the Church. It also applies to the churches, as suggested by the letter to the 
Ephesians, which speaks of the Church in singular.”” When the dysfunctions or 
the errors in the Church are transferred onto the shoulders of individual Chris- 
tians alone, that gives the unpleasant impression that the Church as such 
remains irreproachable. “This is an example of an old understanding of the 
Church's holiness which is not recognized by all partners of the ecumenical 
dialogues.””' The answer to this issue from the French Informal Ecumenical 
Group is that “the Church is both sinful and justified by pure grace.””” 

In only two lines, the response of the Moravian Church in Jamaica and the 
Cayman Islands gives a clear position on the issue at stake. It is explicitly stated, 
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“The Church is made of sinners saved by the grace of God. We ought to be able 
to empathize with sinners who are in need of redemption.” 

The Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches believes that “from a Protes- 
tant point of view, it is doubtful whether the Church can be thought of as being 


sinless.” They comment that TCTCV 


acknowledges the reality of sin, but placed it in fundamental contradic- 
tion to the Church’s true identity due to its holiness. The Protestant 
churches see the holiness of the Church as a reflection of the holiness of 
its head Jesus Christ. As the entirety of sanctified believers gathered to be 
his body, the Christian Church is the communio sanctorum, a community 
set apart from the rest of the world. But as part of the creaturely world, it 
is unholy just like creation itself, and sins with it, and relies on God’s 
justification. It is never its own holiness that the Church partakes of, but 
the holiness of Jesus Christ. Therefore, the Church must acknowledge and 


confess its sin.74 


The Union of Welsh Independent Churches cannot accept that the Church 
is “sinless,” although these churches believe the Church to be holy, since as the 
body of Christ in the world she consists of sinful human beings. Therefore, they 
concur with TCTCV §§35-36 that, while “‘[holiness] expresses the Church’s 
identity according to the will of God, it is possible also to describe the Church 
and the churches ‘as sinning, since sin may become systemic so as to affect the 
institution of the Church itself.” In this sense, they recognize that “the Church 
and the churches are in a process of renewal, restoration and sanctification, in 
and through the death and resurrection of Christ, toward . . . eschatological 
perfection.”” 

The Evangelical Church of Berlin-Brandenburg-Silesian Upper Lusatia 
thinks that it is misleading to describe the Church “as a reflection of the com- 
munion of the Triune God,”*’ because not only the people gathered in the 
Church but also the Church itself is sinful and needs justification. For this 
reason, this church believes that the question of official authority in the Church 
expresses the lasting tension between the holiness and the sinfulness of the 


Chutrch.?” 
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The Christian Council of Norway considers that the many divisions of the 
one Church can indeed be seen as an expression of sin. However, they strongly 
believe that this expression of sin can also be seen as God using something neg- 
ative in a positive way, where the many expressions of being church can be seen 
as God establishing the one Church to communicate the gospel of Christ effec- 
tively to the world in a variety of ways.”* 

The Association of Mennonite Congregations in Germany disagrees with 
the position stated in TCTCV with regard to the sinfulness of the Christians and 
not of the Church. So, as these communities state in their response, “in [TCTCV] 
we encounter an understanding of the Church that has clear hierarchical features 
(see for example §§48-—51). This understanding of the Church is exacerbated by 
the notion that only Christians, but not the Church, can be sinful and act sin- 
fully (see §22, 2nd bullet point). We cannot share this view because of the crimes 
that were justified, approved and committed in the history of churches. Here we 
find that the study lacks the distinction between the visible and invisible 
Church.”” As is clear from this statement, the problem of the sinfulness of the 
Church can be solved only on the basis of the distinction between the visible and 
the invisible Church, according to which only the visible Church is subject to 
sin, whereas the invisible Church remains irreproachable .*° 

According to the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Church as 
a divine and human reality is in its humanness capable of sin. Although TCTCV 
is “very careful to speak of sin only in the ‘lives of the believers’ and not in the 
body of the Church itself, out of deference to those traditions which cannot 
affirm that the Church, as the body of Christ, is sinful, .. . many Lutherans are 
comfortable making the affirmation that the church, and not simply its individ- 
ual members, can and has sinned, and as a body, can and must repent.” From 
this point of view they acknowledge that “the church as a whole, and not only 
its members, must be called to repentance, renewal and reform (§22).”! 

The Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consulta- 
tion holds a totally different position referring to this theme. They remark that 
“the holiness of the Church is only vaguely presented [in TCTCV], and the 
reason for its essential holiness is not specified, nor is it plainly stated that sin is 
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absolutely excluded from its nature.”? Although they appreciate that “TCTCV 
stresses the dialectics of the eschatological-historical nature of the Church in 
anticipating the kingdom of God, guided by the Holy Spirit to its full eschato- 
logical realization,” this consultation points out that, “from the Orthodox point 
of view, it should not be understood in the sense that the Church will be fully 
realized only at the end of time (eschata), while remaining an incomplete and 
sinful reality in any given time of its history (§33),”* a notion contradicted by 
TCTCV §22. In response to TCTCV $35, the Orthodox affirm that the Church 
is holy in her nature. “Being the body of Christ, the Church cannot sin despite 
the sinfulness of its individual members. Therefore, we [the Orthodox] strongly 
affirm that there is a ‘continual need for Christian self-examination, repentance 
(metanoia), conversion, reconciliation and renewal (§36).’ At the same time, in 
the course of history one can discern how distortions in faith and order led to 
separations of some ecclesial communities from the one Church.”™ 

The Finnish Ecumenical Council notes that “while churches as human 
communities are not perfect, . . . the Church of Christ is holy.” As the response 
explains, “many of our churches can easily relate to an idea of sanctification as 
a continuous growing into Christ.” However, they find that “the struggle against 
evil on the individual level . . . receives very little attention” in TCTCV-” 

The Anglican Church of Canada takes only an indirect position on this 
matter, saying that they “seek to enact repentance together [with other Chris- 
tians] for the common sins of the Church concerning the trauma inflicted on 
Indigenous peoples at the hands of” the state and Church in Canada.*° 

‘The professors and students of the Evangelical Theological Faculty in Leu- 
ven, Belgium, point out that they feel uncomfortable with TCTCV “when it 
seems to start from an essentialist understanding of the Church and to under- 
estimate the . . . sinfulness of her historical reality.”*’ For this reason, they regret 
that “where care is given to respect and protect the historical church and/or her 
Tradition, . . . this actually implies a denial of evil done by her.”** The students 
noted “a limited attention to sin in TCTCV. . . and this was frequently linked 
to the church (history) and her mission.” So, as they emphatically note, 


32. CRTC 2, 20. 
33. CRTC 2, 21. 
34. CRTC 2, 22. 
35. CRTC 2, 225. 
36. CRTC 2, 57. 
37. CRTC 2, 338. 
38. CRTC 2, 340. 
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Many of us were astonished that §6 lists in only one sentence some “tragic 
events” in the history of the church and blames individuals (“those engag- 
ing in evangelization’) for it rather than stating that the church has at 
times compromised her mission (cf. §§22, 27, 65). The firm statement 
that “all authority in the church comes from her Lord and head, Jesus 
Christ” (§48) and the subsequent discussion of authority do not even 
mention the possibility of power abuse, let alone confess its reality. We 
were glad that the document acknowledges in §35 that a different 
approach is possible, in which the church is conscious of being simul iusta 
ac peccatrix. Even while we understand the underlying theological differ- 
ences, we feel that a more elaborate discussion of critical episodes in 
Christian church history would have been in place. A heartfelt mea culpa 
would help us to admit that the consequences of our past mistakes are still 


present in the church today and allow us also to learn from them for the 
future.” 


‘The V. Rev. Presbyter Nemanja S. Mrdjenovic, in accord with the response 
of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consulta- 
tion, states in his individual response that “the sinfulness of men and women 
who are members of the Church does not have anything to do with the holiness 
of the Church. In the Church as the eucharistic event, the holy sacraments are 
distributed . . . not because all members of the congregation are in good moral 
condition, but because . . . ‘One is Holy, one is Lord, Jesus Christ’ and the 
community is communing with Him, thus becoming His ‘spiritual body.’ 
In his opinion, the “problem” of the sinless Church continues through the text, 
and “later on two quite contradictory views are presented as co-existential 
($35), suggesting that the authors possibly could not reach consensus and they 
simply moved on.” For this reason, he proposes that “ifa paragraph or two were 
dedicated to a definition of sin, which might be an easier topic for a consensus, 
there would be more clarity overall in this aspect which continues to cause 
uneasiness when it is presented as part of the convergence text.”*! 

According to the Evangelical Church in Germany, the statement of TCTCV 
§22 about the “essential holiness” of the Church can be understood only in 
reference to the Church herself, because she is more than the sum of her mem- 
bers. Therefore, although in the personal life of believers, “sin contradicts this 
holiness,” the “great sinner” (cf. Luke 7:36—50) can, according to the Reformed 


39. CRTC 2, 340. 
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41. CRTC 2, 349. 
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belief, serve in the forgiveness of sins “as an image of the holiness of the Church.” 
TCTCV points to this; however, it is in a different context.” In this context, 
the Evangelical Church in Germany proposes a “categorical distinction between 
the kingdom of God and the Church,”® thereby clarifying their position on 
the question of the sinfulness of the Church. 

According to the Church of Norway, the question as to “whether the 
Church has a part in sin (§§35, 65) [is] a point that requires further reflection. 
The injustices that the Church, either as an institution or through individuals, 
has enforced upon people throughout history and still does today must be dealt 
with. Too many people have experienced the church as oppressive. This duality 
of the church,” they point out, “must therefore not be trivialized.” 

The Christian Law Panel of Experts, summarizing the different positions of 
churches on the matter of sin of the Church as such, “ holds the opinion that 
“whatever the theological position of churches about sin within the Church, the 
juridical instruments indicate that all the churches here recognize the capacity 
of the faithful to engage in wrong-doing contrary to the normative standards of 
the church in question. Each church has norms to address wrong-doing, resolve 
internal disputes, and maintain church discipline.”“° 

The Ecumenical Forum for Catholicity in the Netherlands attempts to 
explain the way in which the criticism about the Church’s sinfulness should be 
accepted. In their view, claims that the Church is sinful should be seen as “a 
prophetic protest” and as an appeal for renewal and reform inspired by the 
Spirit. The Church is always called to conversion and repentance and is “con- 
stantly involved in a positive tension with the eschaton.”*” 

The Jamaica Baptist Union notes that the sinfulness of the Church does 
not take her holiness away from her, because “sin relates to the human condi- 
tion and holiness to the divine.” Although they agree that holiness “expresses 
the Church’s identity as the body of Christ” and “sin stands in contradiction to 
this identity,” they accept nevertheless that sin is real in the life of the Church.* 

‘The response of the Roman Catholic Church reiterates the teaching already 
formulated in Lumen gentium on the issue of sin in relation to the Church as 


42. TCTCV, §35; CRTC 2, 116-7. 

43. CRTC 2, 119; quoting Gemeinschaft der Evangelischen Kirchen in Europa: GEKE 
Statement, 6. 

44, CRTC 2, 43. 

45. See TCTCV, §§35-36. 

46. CRTC 1, 289. 

47. CRTC 2, 253-4. 

48. TCTCV, §36; CRTC 2, 156. 
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such: “The Church . . . is believed to be indefectibly holy. Indeed Christ, the 
Son of God, who with the Father and the Spirit is praised as ‘uniquely holy, 
loved the Church as His bride, delivering Himself up to her. He did this that 
He might sanctify her.” “Because Christ is sinless, His body, the Church is 
also sinless. Yet, individually, all are sinners. Christ came to expiate the sins of 
people. Thus, the Church, embracing ‘in its bosom sinners, at the same time 
holy and always in need of being purified, always follows the way of penance 
and renewal.’”*° 

The Joint Commission on Doctrine of the Church of Scotland and the 
Roman Catholic Church states that, although TCTCV “opens up a discussion 
on sin and the Church . . . the relationship between sin and the institution of 
the Church would require further discussion.” This is because speaking of 
“human sin and disobedience” and the “sin of the messengers” casts sin as refer- 
ring only to individuals.*! Further, while 7CTCV acknowledges that “the final 
victory of Christ brings a great sense of hope for those living in terrible situa- 
tions, it does not say enough about how awful structures can be, before the 
victory is won, even when talking of the ‘grevious impact’ of awful structures 
and misery that continue to exist before Christ’s victory is won.” 

The North Carolina Council of Churches starts from the point that the 
division between the various churches, as well as what perpetuates this division, 
is sin. The response emphasizes that recognition of the sin of division by TCTCV 
would have permitted the Church to repent for this sin. A call to repentance 
could have been mutually shared by all Christian communities. However, as it 
states, “the onus for repentance would seem to rest mainly upon those who 
‘identify the Church of Christ exclusively with their own community’ (§10).”* 


Agreement and Disagreement on this Theme 


After the above presentation of the positions of churches, organizations, and 
individuals on the matter of sin in relation to the Church as such, we under- 
stand that the vast majority of churches are in favor of the view that the Church 
can sin and has sinned in the course of its historical route. For this reason, it can 
and must repent in order to fulfill its divine mission in the world. This view is 
based in the Lutheran and wider Protestant notion of simul justus et peccator, 


49. Lumen gentium, 39. 
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which is transferred from the level of the individual believer to the collective 
level of the Church as the body of Christ. 

Only five responses make a clear distinction between the members of the 
Church subject to sin and the Church as the body of Christ which, in her onto- 
logical nature, remains holy and irreproachable: the Eastern Orthodox and Ori- 
ental Orthodox Inter-Orthodox Consultation, the V. Rev. Presbyter Nemanja 
S. Mrdjenovic, the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Finnish Ecumenical Council.** However, between the first four responses and 
the fifth one there is a difference which, beyond the differences in ecclesiology 
between them, is probably also because of the different confessional languages. 
The first four named believe that sin is related only to the members of the 
Church and not to the Church herself. The Finnish Ecumenical Council, how- 
ever, refers to the churches as “human communities,” and for this reason con- 
siders them to be imperfect. At the same time, they stress that the Church as the 
body of Christ is not subject to sin.” It is not clear, though, how the idea that 
churches, as human communities, are imperfect because of sin is compatible 
with the holiness of the Church as the body of Christ. 

An intermediate position seems to be taken on this subject by the Ecumen- 
ical Forum for Catholicity, which suggests understanding the allegations of the 
sinfulness of the Church as a “prophetic protest” and as an appeal to the mem- 
bers of the Church for renewal and reform through conversion and repentance.” 


The Theme of Sin in Relation to the Church 
as a Subject for Future Study 


Five responses call for further elaboration and discussion of some aspects of this 
matter. The Church of England states that more work is to be done on the issue 
of the sin of the Church as such, in order that the gap between the Lutherans and 
the Orthodox on this issue might be bridged. The Evangelical Theological Fac- 
ulty, Leuven, Belgium, notes that a more elaborate discussion of critical and 
tragic episodes in Christian church history must take place of course in the 
framework of Faith and Order. On the other hand, the Church of Norway pro- 
poses the topic as a point for further reflection and elaboration, because of the 
injustices that the Church, either as an institution or through individuals, has 
caused people throughout history. The V. Rev. Presbyter Nemanja S. Mrdjenovic 
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believes that a definition of sin in one or two paragraphs might help to reach a 
consensus. This would circumvent the presentation of two completely opposing 
views on the topic that TCTCV presents as coexisting. And the Joint Commis- 
sion on Doctrine of the Church of Scotland and the Roman Catholic Church 
notes that the relationship between sin and the institution of the Church would 
require further discussion and elaboration because TCTCV perceives sin only as 
relating to individuals.” More needs to be said beyond TCTCV $36 about the 
sinful structures and painful situations that believers face until the final victory of 
Christ in history.* 

Although there are different understandings among the responses concern- 
ing the issue of sin in relation to the Church as such, only the Methodist Church 
in Britain refers to the question asked by The Nature and Mission of the Church 
as to “whether all churches might not be able to agree on the following propo- 
sition: The relationship between sin and holiness in the Church is not a rela- 
tionship of two equal realities, because sin and holiness do not exist on the same 
level. Rather, holiness denotes the Church’s nature and God’s will for it, while 
sinfulness is contrary to both (cf. 1 Cor. 15:21-26).”” The reason for that is 
probably that this question is not included as an open matter in TCTCV. At 
least the member churches of WCC, after a further study and elaboration of the 
above-mentioned proposition, should also respond to the question on this mat- 
ter of concern. 


Conclusion 


The responses to TCTCV make clear that there is disagreement as to whether 
the Church as such can sin or has sinned in the course of its history. This 
directly leads to the question of whether the Church can and must repent to 
fulfill its divine mission in the world. Responses vary, depending on how the 
responding churches, organizations, and individuals perceive the Church. 
Those who perceive it ontologically as the body of Christ believe that the 
Church can never sin and has never sinned. Therefore, sin characterizes only its 
members and not the Church itself. Those who perceive the Church as a 
divine-human community and speak in terms of its human dimension believe 


that sin is real and systemic in the Church’s historical route. For this reason, 
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they are not content to attribute sin only to its members; it is also an aspect of 
the Church itself. 

The resolution of this issue should take into account the attitude of the 
apostle Paul who in his letters (for example, to the Corinthians) characterizes 
the believers of a local church as saints, while at the same time criticizing them 
for actions due to their sinful behavior. This attitude cannot be understood 
unless one considers that the holiness of the Church and its members as the 
body of Christ are dogmatically and ontologically given. At the same time, 
acknowledgement of sin is morally demanded because of the imperfection and 
sinfulness of church members themselves. 


What Are the Churches Saying 
About the Church? 


Key Findings and Proposals from the 
Responses to The Church: Towards a Common Vision 


Faith and Order Paper No. 236 


Preface 


Let anyone who has an ear listen to what the Spirit 
is saying to the churches. 
—Revelation 3:22 


The declared purpose of the World Council of Churches Commission on Faith 
and Order is “to serve the churches as they call one another to visible unity in 
one Eucharistic fellowship, expressed in worship and common life in Christ, 


One part of fulfilling that calling 


1 


through witness and service to the world. 
must be undertaken through careful, patient, and open listening to the churches 
themselves. 

This document is but one small part of a long story of a particular conver- 
sation about the Church over decades. That conversation has included various 
elements: the preparation and publication of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
(BEM); the reception of and responses to BEM, followed by reflection and 
decisions on further work; conversations on the way to the publication in 2013 
of The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV); and then the patient wait- 
ing for responses to TCTCV from churches, from ecumenical organizations and 


1. “Bylaws of the Commission of Faith and Order,” 2012, World Council of 
Churches. 
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from passionate ecumenists. The work has continued as those responses, in 
turn, have been carefully read with faithful attention and have become material 
for reflection and discernment. 

‘The responses themselves are now available and published, along with an 
additional volume of papers on key themes that emerged from the responses. 
This text, much shorter than either of those, provides an accessible, go-to sum- 
mary of the findings of a process that took years of intense and hope-filled lis- 
tening. It is by no means a complete summary, and neither will it tell the reader 
all the findings there are to discover in the volumes of responses. What it can 
provide are some highlights and impressions of what those who have listened 
discern that they have heard. There is some sorrow that there are responses that 
did not come and that there are voices missing. There is rejoicing here at the 
very positive tenor and grace of some responses, while also some wincing at the 
sharpness of some critiques. There is much evidence here that churches have 
energy and will to explore further what visible unity might mean and entail, 
what place a true and broad diversity might have within unity, whether a deeper 
conversation on baptismal ecclesiology might open new paths, what it means 
for the churches that mission is a more common passion, and what a more 
shared theological understanding of humankind might be. 

We hope that readers will find this short text fascinating, challenging, and 
significant, and that it will encourage the churches to take stock of the theolog- 
ical unity made evident here. We hope too that it will provide a positive moment 
in the long conversation about the Church: when the fellowship of churches 
within the World Council of Churches may be strengthened, when its relation- 
ship with the Roman Catholic Church might be deepened, and when the whole 
conversation about what it really is to be the Church together might be joined 
by others within global Christianity. 

Any text that comes from the Faith and Order Commission comes with 
the hope that it will enable all the churches to live their life more fully, that we 
might all rediscover things we have forgotten or neglected about being the 
Church, and that we might all find our own traditions strengthened and 
affirmed. And any piece of work that Faith and Order undertakes is always one 
in which we seek to listen to the churches, to what they tell us that the Holy 
Spirit is saying, so that we may join together in calling one another to visible 
unity. This slender booklet seeks to distil years of work, prayer, conversation, 
debate, and listening, and to place some possible signposts to future work. May 
it fulfil its purpose. 

Our profound thanks to the Faith and Order commissioners who have given 
years of work to this listening, to those churches, organizations, and individuals 
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who responded to TCTCY, and above all to the God who continues to speak to 
the churches through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Rev. Dr Susan Durber Rev. Dr Odair Pedroso Mateus 

Moderator Director 

Commission on Faith and Order Commission on Faith and Order 
Introduction 


1.In 2013 the Faith and Order Commission published The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV), its second convergence text. It was sent 
out to member churches and ecumenical partners of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC), as well as to all those who belong to the WCC Faith and 
Order Commission. Responses were invited and were received from those 
churches and from other interested bodies, from ecumenical groups, from theo- 
logical faculties and study groups, and from some individuals too. Between 
2015 and 2020, a group of Faith and Order commissioners met often to read, 
analyze, and reflect together on the more than 78 responses received. Represen- 
tatives themselves of the member churches of the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion, they brought their collective prayer, theological expertise, and ecumenical 
experience to the important task of ecumenical reflection on the responses to 
this text, that follows the 1982 convergence text Baptism, Eucharist and Minis- 
try (BEM). They have also reflected on what to say to the churches and on how 
to challenge the churches about their fellowship, as a result of this work. They 
identified 16 key themes or issues often raised by the responses, and produced 
papers on each of these. The churches’ responses have been published and made 
available.” The 16 papers, each written by a particular author, then edited and 
affirmed through discussion together, will also be published. 

This report does not pretend to contain the complete findings but pres- 
ents some of the significant things that have emerged from the process of 
reception of TCTCVso far: what the churches are able to affirm, what they can 
say confidently with one voice, what questions remain, and what ways forward 
might be suggested. The responses are quite varied, but this report seeks to 
draw together some of the highlights and the areas where a consensus might be 


2. The responses, Churches Respond to The Church: Towards A Common Vision, 
Faith and Order Papers Nos. 231 and 232 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), are 
available in print at https://www.oikoumene.org/resources, and online at https://www. 
oikoumene.org/resources/publications/churches-respond-to-the-church-towards-a-com- 
mon-vision-volume-i and https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/publications/churches- 
respond-to-the-church-towards-a-common-vision-volume-ii 
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said to emerge. Obviously, given that the responses from different churches did 
not agree on all points, choosing and formulating these highlights in a way 
that reflects such diversity and yet produces a harmonious presentation of 
highlights was no easy task. All comments by the churches could not be explic- 
itly mentioned here. Therefore, for access to a complete overview of the 
responses to TCTCYV, the reader is advised to consult the additional volumes 
in which they have been published as well as the volume of 16 themes drawn 
up by Faith and Order commissioners on the basis of those responses. That 
being said, we are confident that the points included in the present report do 
offer an effective summary of much of the fruit to be garnered from those who 
have kindly offered their feedback about TCTCV. We have reached a real mile- 
stone on a long journey over decades and many of the churches have responded 
positively to this convergence text with both affirmation and constructive crit- 
icism. This conversation needs to be seen, of course, within the broader con- 
text of the churches’ dialogues (both bilateral and multilateral) on ecclesiology; 
within the broad and fast-moving context of world Christianity that has led, 
for example, to the generation of new ecumenical spaces such as the Global 
Christian Forum; and also within the context of the changing world in which 
we live, where the pressing cries of many human beings and of creation itself 
demand and need to be heard. In a time when we are facing the profound 
challenges of a pandemic, of climate change, of inequalities of caste relations, 
of rich and poor, and between men and women, among so many others. In a 
world where some have privilege while others face discrimination, where there 
is racism, and in which economic systems bring poverty to so many, there is a 
profound need for Christians to find that unity for which Christ prayed and 
for which so many long. 


2. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (1982) and all the conversations that led 
to its publication produced insights that over the years have proved to be pro- 
foundly fruitful. The responses to BEM revealed that a study on a common 
understanding of the Church might help to address some of the remaining 
controversial issues that continue to divide the churches. TCTCYV, this second 
convergence text, builds on the achievements of BEM, marking one more step 
on our pilgrimage of unity. In what follows, readers may reflect on how far the 
ecumenical landscape has changed in recent decades, so what are now consid- 
ered controversial issues may be different from those that were pressing in the 
time immediately after BEM. TCTCV addresses ecclesiological issues not con- 
sidered by BEM, reflecting both growth in ecumenical agreement since the 
convergence stated in BEM, and challenges that have emerged since 1982, 
when BEM was published. 
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3. Many of the responses to TCTCV acknowledge that TCTCV does iden- 
tify many important elements of convergence and even agreement in matters 
of ecclesiology. Both TCTCV and the responses to it make it clear that we, the 
churches, now agree more than we disagree on many characteristics of the Church, 
including (among many others) that the Church is one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic; that it is by its very nature missionary; and that the Church is called 
to fulfil its vocation in witness, worship, and discipleship in fidelity to God and 
in service to the world. At the same time, some of the responses make vivid the 
continued, and even in some ways deepened, wrestling of the churches with 
some difficult issues, while they also hold up vital things about contemporary 
ecumenism and ecclesiology that should encourage the churches: from a com- 
mitment to pray for visible unity to a profound common emphasis on mission; 
from a renewed focus on ecumenical spirituality to a deeper and common 
commitment to an ecclesiology that begins with baptism; from an increasing 
convergence on the significance of holding together catholicity and the local to 
a deeper sense of an evangelical imperative to proclaim the gospel together in a 
hungry and hurting world. 


4, The responses demand attentive and reflective interpretation. There are 
some issues that are barely mentioned, but probably only because the insights 
of BEM and of other ecumenical conversations and dialogues have been so 
well-received that agreement has become our common experience. So many of 
the issues that once drove Christians from different traditions even to shed 
blood have found now a warm consensus. We agree more than we disagree, for 
example, on many aspects of the apostolic faith, on much about our under- 
standing of the sacraments, and on the imperative to serve God’s people in the 
world. Some responses have provided very welcome breakthrough moments or 
comments, often because of their tone, emphasis, and approach. Those given 
the task of analysis have helped one another, through a prayerful and patient 
group process of discernment, to draw what they hope are appropriate and 
helpful conclusions so that the churches can see, from each other's responses to 
this convergence text, where we do indeed find a common vision, but also 
where significant issues and obstacles to unity remain. 


5. The Faith and Order Commission, recognizing that so much of world 
Christianity has not yet engaged with the text of TCTCV or with this ecumen- 
ical conversation on ecclesiology, has also set out intentionally and proactively 
to engage more churches from regions and from traditions that represent some 
of the fastest-growing parts of global Christianity, whose voices have not always 
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been clearly or strongly part of the conversation within the Commission. This 
“broadening of the table” has been realized both in its regional dimension (by 
holding consultations with local theologians in Africa, Latin America, and Asia) 
and in its denominational dimension (by analyzing major bilateral dialogues 
and other theological documents that came from or included the participation 
of evangelical, charismatic, independent, and Pentecostal churches, as well as by 
holding consultations with theologians from such churches). These regions and 
denominational families are the ones where the conversation now needs to 
develop further, so that Faith and Order may continue to be part of the growing 
understanding of what it means to be the Church within the contemporary 
context of world Christianity, and to do that with much broader participation. 
This is an essential, and urgent, part of the future ecumenical reception of 
TCTCYV, and of the whole ecumenical movement. The deep awareness of the 
centrality of the Church and its ministry in God’s purpose for the human fam- 
ily and the whole creation is one of the most important gifts that the ecumeni- 
cal movement can share with a Christianity that becomes both more strongly 
identified with the global South and more evangelical, charismatic, indepen- 
dent, and Pentecostal. The ecumenical movement, in turn, sorely needs the 
voices of those who have not historically been part of it, if it is truly to be, in 
every sense, ecumenical, and to speak within and for global Christianity. This is 
why, for example, TCTCV has now been translated into Portuguese, Indone- 
sian, Swahili, and Mandarin. There is a strong imperative to continue the con- 
versation and to gather more voices, regions, denominational families, and 
traditions to be part of it, as we envisage future work. 


What responses to The Church: Towards a Common 
Vision have been received? 


6. Seventy-eight responses were received, from 45 churches, from 13 world 
communions, national councils of churches, or regional ecumenical organiza- 
tions, and from 20 other ecumenical organizations and individuals. 

There were ten responses (among those categories listed above) that came 
from churches and organizations that have, in different ways, a global presence 
and reach, which means that their responses include involvement from both 
global North and global South: the Baptist World Alliance, a Christian Law 
Panel of Experts, the Disciples Ecumenical Consultative Council, the Focolare 
Movement, the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference of the Union of 
Utrecht, an Inter-Orthodox Consultation, the Episcopal Church (with dioceses 
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and convocations in the Caribbean, Europe, Latin America, and North Amer- 
ica), the Roman Catholic Church, the Salvation Army, and the United Method- 
ist Church. 

Of those responses that came from a particular region, the highest number 
were from Europe (43) and North America (13), while there were 5 from the 
Pacific, 4 from Eastern Europe, 2 from the Caribbean, and 1 from Asia. There 
were no responses that came exclusively from either Latin American or African 
contexts. 


7. The Faith and Order Commission is deeply grateful for the responses 
received and welcomes them all, including those that are critical. It is regrettable 
that only a small percentage of the member churches of the WCC responded 
and it is understood that not to respond at all is in itself a response that needs 
to be heard. The absence of responses from some contexts, and notably from the 
global South, is profoundly significant and demands interpretation and under- 
standing. For some churches, and in some contexts, ecclesiological questions 
addressed in this way or in this style of document are not as pressing and urgent 
as concerns for justice and renewal. It may be that, for some, the remarkable 
witness of BEM to those things on which we agree made this document seem 
unexciting by comparison. In some places the questions discussed in TCTCV 
do not now seem so pressing. TCTCV seemed, some responses reflected, less 
compelling than some other recent WCC texts like Together Towards Life. ° 


What may we learn from the responses? 


8. After careful reading, analyzing, and reflecting on the responses, Faith 
and Order commissioners have written papers on key themes that emerge in 
many places among the responses. These theme papers, along with the two 
volumes of responses, are to be published. They hold up a mirror to the churches 
and other respondents about what they reported back. The theme papers are on 
visible unity and mutual recognition, communion (koinonia), apostolic faith, 
laity, threefold ministry, the church local and universal, ecumenical councils, 
experience, reception, church and mission, church in and for the world, sacra- 
ments and sacramentality, legitimate diversity, authority and moral discern- 
ment, the role of women, and the church and sin. The papers offer a more 
detailed way to discern what the churches have said about TCTCV; the fullest 


3. Jooseop Keum, Together towards Life: Mission and Evangelism in Changing 
Landscapes, with a Practical Guide (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2013, https://www 
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appreciation of the responses and their significance can be found, of course, by 
reading the responses themselves and those key theme papers. This report pro- 
vides a shorter introduction and a further selection of themes. It also sets out 
some suggestions that have been made, or to which the responses point, for 
future work. Below are explored some themes that, it is hoped, hold before the 
reader the main lessons to be learned from the responses, which might shape 
the way ahead. 


Visible unity 


9. According to God’s design and intention, the Church is one. From its 
founding in Amsterdam in 1948 (echoing the first Faith and Order Conference 
in 1927), the WCC has expressed its vision and goal in terms of visible unity. 
For those churches within the fellowship of the World Council of Churches, 
and their ecumenical partners, visible unity is declared to be the ultimate goal 
of the ecumenical movement. That this unity is God’ gift and that it should be 
visible have been twin pillars of the ecumenical movement; and at every assem- 
bly of the WCC a statement about the unity that is God’s gift and our calling 
has been affirmed. The responses to TCTCV reveal that almost all the churches 
remain convinced that unity is to be understood as the gift of God, that the 
unity for which we pray and search has to be visible unity, and that such unity 
demands mutual recognition of one another as belonging to the “one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church.” For some churches, there may be changes since 
the time of BEM in how that visibility may now be understood. Communion 
(koinonia) may have become a more helpful way for some to describe how they 
now understand what God is giving us and what we are seeking—more rela- 
tional and dynamic, more open to degrees of perfection or imperfection, and 
perhaps more open to diversity within unity. There may be less enthusiasm now 
for models of unity that seem to be institutional in form. But there remains a 
strong commitment to the unity for which we pray to be visible, tangible, and 
vivid enough to shape the life of the world. 


10. Although visible unity (unity in faith, unity in sacramental life, and 
unity in service, including in ministry and mission) is very much still the goal, 
many of the responses, nevertheless, express a need to think more precisely 
about what this means or could mean. Some of them place “visible unity” 
always in quotation marks, demonstrating a sense that its meaning is yet unclear. 
There is, from some, a sense of disillusionment or weariness with the expecta- 
tion that visible unity must be about institutional unity (sometimes called 
“organic” unity), and a desire to find unity in new ways. Some reflect that it has 
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proved very difficult to move towards unity (on issues such as authority and 
ministry, for example). The responses suggest that more common work and 
thought is needed about how to rediscover a vision of a visible unity that can 
inspire, energize, and excite in these times: a unity that provides an eloquent 
witness to the world of Christian love; a unity that will include working together 
for peace and justice (though also more than that); and one that is a faithful 
response to the prayer of Christ that “they may all be one.”* 


11. There is now something of a change of emphasis in how visible unity 
might be imagined. More churches than ever before speak of unity becoming 
visible through common mission, expressed in terms of speaking together for 
justice and peace, or acting together in service to the world. This is sometimes 
presented as an alternative to visible unity as organic union, or visible unity 
understood as a being only about doctrinal agreement. However, in naming 
common witness and service as visible signs of unity, many churches today are 
echoing what has always, from the beginnings of the ecumenical movement, 
been recognized as one of the visible signs of unity. It is clearly vital for future 
conversations that this focus on mission and on speaking and acting together 
for justice and peace is recognized, affirmed, and honoured as a truly visible sign 


of the unity that Christ brings.’ 


12. There is, very evidently from the responses, now a greater sense than once 
there was that a visibly united church can cope with diversity and even with some 
very painful differences for the sake of overcoming the principal scandal of dis- 
unity. There is a sense of impatience and longing to find ways to celebrate and 
express even our imperfect communion where that is possible: through sharing in 
prayer together in common Bible study; in keeping together the World Day of 
Creation; in prophetic and visible gestures by our church leaders; and in sharing 
and deepening ecumenical spirituality (working towards and looking forward to 
the time when we can all celebrate the eucharist together—the fullest expression 
of the visible unity of the Church). There is a greater sense than there might have 
been at the time of BEM that some forms of church life (in the global North, for 


4, John 17:21. 

5. See, for example, three recent WCC Faith and Order publications: Come and See: 
A Theological Invitation to the Pilgrimage of Justice and Peace, Faith and Order Paper No. 
224 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2019); Love and Witness: Proclaiming the Peace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in a Religiously Plural World, Faith and Order Paper No. 230 (Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 2021); and Cultivate and Care: An Ecumenical Theology of Justice for 
and within Creation, Faith and Order, Paper No. 226 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021). 
‘These and other resources are available at https://www.oikoumene.org/resources. 
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example) are waiting and hoping for a renewal—and that a renewed Church can 
only be imagined as a more visibly united Church. There is strong encouragement 
among the responses for us to make our unity visible whenever and in whatever 
ways we can. Many of the responses told us of examples of unity already practised 
and made visible in local congregations and in regional bodies, where Christians 
of different traditions have found the courage and wisdom to live their faith, to 
share ministry, and to act in service to the world in ways that can be “seen” by 
those around them. In some instances, there is a sense of “not waiting” for official 
ecumenical achievements, but rather a determination to act together locally and 
to receive the gift of unity in anticipation. 


Mutual recognition 


13. The ecumenical movement has long emphasized that if the church is to 
find or express visible unity, then visibility is not only about what those outside 
the church “see” of unity between us, but also what we “see” (in the sense of rec- 
ognize) in each other.° The responses from the churches to TCTCV indicate that 
in this area of mutual recognition there are very wide differences of understanding 
indeed. Within the real but imperfect communion we share, there remains con- 
siderable divergence, which finds expression in, for example, the following: 


* Some responses emphasise that unity in faith is the way in which 
mutual recognition of one another becomes possible. 


¢ Some responses make a distinction between visible unity and mutual 
recognition by suggesting that mutual recognition is enough, without 
visible unity. They see mutual recognition simply as a joyful acceptance 
of difference, seeing no impediment to recognising other Christians as 
“church.” 


¢ For some, “mutual recognition in love” is defined as something 
different from agreement on matters of doctrine or ministry, and 
therefore more readily achievable than “full visible unity.” 


¢ “Recognition” is sometimes said to be clear as churches work together 
for justice and peace, but is not always, in every place, clear in terms 
of doctrine, shared faith, common decision-making, or ministry. 


6. See The Church: Towards a Common Vision (TCTCV), §9: “Visible unity requires 
that churches be able to recognize in one another the authentic presence of what the 
Creed of Nicaea-Constantinople (381) calls the ‘one, holy, catholic, apostolic Church. 
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¢ Some would plead for us to build on the visible unity we have found 
in witness and service to move closer in terms of sacraments and 
ministry. 

¢ Some voices say how much it would mean to them if only other 
churches would truly “recognize” them as church. 


¢ Some responses say that there is not everywhere a consensus about 
the possibility of describing other Christian communities as “church,” 
let alone as “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church.” For some 
this remains an open question and the question of the “boundaries 
of church” is an important one. 


¢ For some it is hard to understand why full interchangeability of 
ministries and full communion seem elusive, even when mutual 
recognition seems to be agreed upon and present. 


From the beginnings of the ecumenical movement, mutual recognition has 
been seen as part of visible unity. The responses, however, reveal that there are 
wide differences between churches here. There clearly remains considerable 
work to be done on this question, and it needs to be part of further and future 
ecumenical conversation. 


Communion (koinonia) 


14. Some responses suggest that communion (koinonia) has become a, if 
not the pre-eminent, way of putting into words the unity which is God’s gift to 
us and for which the Church might be a sign to the world. Most of those who 
responded to TCTCV do seem to embrace communion, or koinonia,’ as a help- 
ful way of speaking of the relationship of the persons of the Trinity, the relation- 
ship of Christ to his Church, and of relationships between Christians. Because 
some churches see communion as making space for a number of diverse inter- 
pretations, because communion evokes something relational (and not only insti- 
tutional), because it is dynamic and moving, and because it gives space for 
diversity and for celebrating real but imperfect communion or for unity in stages, 
it has shown itself to be helpful and hopeful. Some would say that communion 
would seem a better description of the aim of the ecumenical movement than 
“full visible unity.” Communion can be found among us in many and different 
embodied, actual, and non-abstract ways; and it allows for movement towards 


7. See Acts 2:42; 1 Corinthians 10:16. 
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that for which Christ prayed. Many responses affirm TCTCV’s emphasis on 
communion as both “the gift by which the Church lives and the gift that God 
calls the Church to offer to a wounded and divided humanity” (7CTCV §1). 
Communion strikes some as a more modest, and yet hopeful way to express how 
the Church has something to offer the world. There are many who want to be 
free to celebrate the communion that the churches do have, rather than only 
regret the full unity that is not a reality among us yet. 


15. There are some voices among the responses that offer a note of caution 
or critique about oinonia as it is presented in TCTCV. Some see the model as 
too much belonging to one view or tradition. Some argue that the biblical idea 
of “covenant,” with its thoroughgoing grounding in the initiative of God as 
well as its emphasis on the human realities of relationship in communities, is 
missing from the text and obscured by an over-emphasis on communion. For 
some, communion ecclesiology is wonderfully founded in the relationships 
between the persons of the Trinity, but they would argue that thinking about 
the Church needs to begin at the foot of the cross. Some would also argue that 
so much talk of communion implies that the Church is always founded in the 
eucharist, whereas for them the Church is a creature of the gospel. 


16. Even those who offer a critique of communion ecclesiology encourage 
Faith and Order to continue to develop an understanding of communion as 
the foundation of our call to unity, to go further in exploring its potential, and 
certainly to go on speaking of unity in ways that are relational, vivid, dynamic, 
and rooted in the unity at the heart of God. A possible way of expanding the 
notion of communion, with its strong eucharistic dimension, may be to bal- 
ance it with a more robust baptismal ecclesiology on which an ecclesiology of 
koinonia must also depend. 


Beginning from the people: the baptised, the faithful, 
and the gathered 


17. From many of the responses comes a growing sense that any under- 
standing of the mission and unity of the church must begin from the baptized, 
from the people themselves. Many responses expressed disappointment that the 
importance of the ministry of the whole people of God was not made more 
clearly visible in TCTCYV, particularly since this /as been a growing area of ecu- 
menical convergence in recent decades. There is clear recognition that disagree- 
ment and division among churches often become more apparent when the 
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conversation moves to discussing the meaning and purpose of particular minis- 
tries, but that a more fruitful conversation is often possible when we begin, 
instead, with baptism. 


18. Conciliarity and synodality are very strongly affirmed in many of the 
responses and are evidently seen, more and more, in many different churches. 
The local church community cannot exist in isolation but needs to be in com- 
munion with other local churches. Many more of the churches than would 
once have been the case now speak much more positively about the role of 
conciliar structures and synods within the life of the Church, and these are now 
understood and valued precisely as places where church unity is fostered and 
maintained. Similarly, there is increased openness, among some of the churches, 
to forms of episkopé at all levels of church life—tocal, regional, and even univer- 
sal—precisely to serve the aim of unity. 


19. Deeper reflection is called for about the proper role of all the baptized 
faithful in these conciliar processes, especially beyond the level of the local com- 
munity. For some churches, the involvement and inclusion of the whole people 
of God in decision-making structures within these churches has been a 
long-standing norm. A number of churches are engaging in this discussion, 
wishing to acquire a deeper understanding of what it means that all baptized 
share in responsibility for the Christian faith and how this translates in discern- 
ment processes and decision-making structures. 


Not only institutional, but also an emphasis 
on the experiential dimension of ecumenism 


20. The responses reveal a wide variety of views about the potential future 
shape and style of ecumenism, with some urging very radical changes from 
traditional methods, while others affirm the recognized and familiar goals of the 
ecumenical movement. It is striking that many of the responses, from a wide 
variety of contexts around the world, advocate forms of ecumenical relating 
that do not limit themselves to the institutional, but also embrace the more 
experiential. There is an evident desire to move beyond some of the traditional 
ways of engaging in ecumenism (beyond theological dialogues seeking to agree 
on formulations and documents, for example). Some readily affirm that the 
absence of formal agreements does not mean the absence of communion or 
growing fellowship and that there are measures of unity other than agreed doc- 
trinal formulation. There is a sense of weariness in some places with well-estab- 
lished models of ecumenical dialogue, and a desire not to be limited to those. 
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There is a longing to honour the finding of shared patterns of life and habits of 
faith that can be more swiftly and readily adopted by people “on the ground.” 
There continue to be some very effective and highly-valued formalized relation- 
ships (from united and uniting churches, to fellowships such as the Commu- 
nity of Protestant Churches in Europe, to local ecumenical congregations and 
mission projects). But churches have also shown themselves willing to consider 
and sometimes simply to receive into their own discipleship and church life 
insights and practices from other churches, in an informal way. This widespread 
ecumenical reception is simply happening among the people and among the 
churches in many places. Some speak increasingly of “ecumenical spirituality” 
and of “receptive ecumenism,” but many simply testify that there are many 
places where we are naturally learning from one another and receiving one 
another's gifts. Some of the responses reflect and even say explicitly that ecu- 
menism is now part of the “tradition” and is already taken into account in all of 


church life. 


21. Some voices urge that churches, and people, have found for themselves 
a kind of ecumenical “space in between” (between what sometimes seem to be 
two alternatives of either doctrinal dialogue or shared practical action), and that 
this in-between space often makes room for ecumenical prayer together and for 
finding and sharing common habits of faith or spirituality. This insight may 
prove profoundly helpful in overcoming the sometimes-expressed view that we 
need to leave behind the search for doctrinal agreement and simply “work 
together.” It suggests that here might be a place to make a fruitful new begin- 
ning in the ecumenical pilgrimage. Impatience with the slowness of the ecu- 
menical pilgrimage sometimes leads to the conclusion that common working 
together, while bypassing the dividing issues, is the only way forward for the 
divided churches. For some, the theological dialogue might seem to slow us 
down when the weight of the world’s needs is so great. However, there are those 
who are finding that “working together” and “theological dialogue” may be 
more valuable when done in close association with each other. As we walk 
together on a common pilgrimage of justice and peace, we are led to reflect 
profoundly and practically on the theological questions that have kept us on 
different paths. And, as we begin a theological conversation, the practical impli- 
cations sometimes become very evident. We are whole beings: bodies, minds, 
and spirits. The ecumenical journey demands that we bring all of ourselves to 
the journey; and we cannot separate thought from prayer, prayer from action, 
or action from thought. The traditional divisions within the ecumenical move- 
ment can no longer hold, and different approaches to the search for unity are 


called for. 
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Mission 


22. Many of the responses reveal how profoundly the imperative of mis- 
sion has really become a key priority in the life of many of the churches, both 
in the sense of service to the world with the transforming of injustice, and in the 
sense of proclaiming the gospel for evangelism. Many voices urge that TCTCV 
needed a stronger focus on mission; and there may be a shift in the understand- 
ing of mission too, with more emphasis now on service to the world (though 
there are also strong voices who call for the need to proclaim the gospel). For 
many who responded, what matters most is that the Church is an effective sign 
and servant of God’s mission in the world, rather than that theological agree- 
ment about the shape of the Church is found. Some respondents reflect that 
they have lost patience with the kind of ecclesiological discussion that TCTCV 
represents; that they want, above all, to pursue mission together and perhaps 
even to bypass ecclesiological discussion. This call for more attention to be 
given to mission is echoed in many of the responses, even from churches and 
contexts where in the past, ecclesiological discussion has been strong. Many 
churches in North America and Europe, for example, reveal a new and strong 
urgency about mission in their own contexts, given the challenge to them of 
proclaiming the gospel in cultures that are sometimes hostile to religion, and in 
which Christianity is now declining in influence. They urge that ecumenical 
dialogue should not delay or make more complicated the imperative to meet 
the many needs of the people and creation, or to mute the urgency of proclaim- 
ing the gospel in cultures and places where Christianity is now culturally mar- 
ginalized. Some examples among the responses urge that we have to move “to 
speaking out together in society,” or that “our bond of union is our service to the 
one Lord.” There is encouragement for example, in a few responses to focus on 
“action rather than words, service rather than beliefs,” to find a “unity more 
expressed in sacramental living rather than Eucharistic fellowship,” and to join 
in a kind of “koinonia as unity in service.” While the responses come from very 
different and diverse contexts, it is striking that nonetheless so many urge that 
chapter 4 of TCTCV, the chapter about the Church in relation to the world, 
needed to be much fuller and more comprehensive. Many respondents wanted 
more weight given to the Church as servant and sign of the kingdom of God 
amidst the many challenges that the world faces, including the need for a swift 
and radical response to the crisis of climate change. 


23. This emphasis on mission is now something truly common among the 
churches and is itself a sign both of a significant renewal (or desire for it), and a 
striking expression of unity among us. The churches in the global South, for a 
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long time profoundly mission-shaped, have given much to churches all over the 
world by inspiring and encouraging a clearer focus on mission. This draws 
churches together as we seek to be signs and servants of God’s kingdom, and to 
proclaim God’s love in the world. It is evident that any ecclesiological discus- 
sions among the churches now must begin with the mission of God to the 
world and the response of the Church to that divine mission of love. This is, of 
course, where TCTCV does begin. But the responses are persuasive that ecclesi- 
ological discussions must be more consistently rooted in and attentive to the 
call of the Church to serve God’s mission in the world. 


24. Many of the responses also express a genuine yearning to do theology 
differently, in ways that are more connected to the concerns of daily life, and to 
the people of the churches rather than to those some would see as professional 
theologians. Some responses affirmed the WCC document Together towards Life 
as one that resonated more readily than TCTCV with their most immediate 
concerns. The responses reflected a strong call for theology that is grounded in 
human realities and expressed in a style and language that truly connects with 
the people. For many there is no appetite for theology that seems abstract or 
that comes framed in the language and the preoccupations of the global North. 
The common emphasis on mission does not at all exclude the necessity for 
theological reflection, but rather invites it in a new way. This new starting point 
for ecumenical conversation is already making a great difference to the life of 
the churches and to the pilgrimage of unity. 


Legitimate diversity 


25. Many responses reveal that questions about the limits of diversity are 
often those that are most troubling and challenging for the churches. Here, the 
pain of unresolved questions and of a struggle to find ways forward became 
most evident. There is a very strong sense from the churches that plurality and 
diversity are, in themselves, good and positive things. As a greater diversity of 
voices is heard and experiences listened to in the churches, our communities are 
enriched, our learning deepened, and wisdom gained. However, there is also a 
sense that diversity has proper limits. Many voices in the responses were asking 
how we can celebrate diversity, but also honour ways of finding together how to 
judge between healthy diversity and the kind of difference that leads to division 
and the breakdown of unity. The question of how much and which diversity is 
to be celebrated, and what diversity is, by contrast, unhealthy division and 
should be overcome, is evident in connection with a whole range of issues: the 
shape of ministry, the understanding of worship, the interpretation of scripture, 
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and much more. But it is, overwhelmingly, if not exclusively, in the area of 
morality and ethics that, today, questions of legitimate diversity become most 
acute and painful. 


26. Many churches and bodies responded that they long for, and would 
welcome, commonly shared criteria for discernment, even within their own com- 
munities, so that some of the most difficult questions that threaten unity can be 
addressed by reference to things held in common. ‘The responses reveal the deep 
sense of frustration and sorrow within and between the churches that some of 
the difficult issues are so intractable and so very painful to discuss. What churches 
certainly have in common is that, though there are many ways in which we rec- 
ognize how much agreement there is both between churches and within them, 
we are all experiencing painful division on some issues, and even finding it diffi- 
cult to know how to go about having a conversation on some of them. Many of 
the responses feel more like cries for help in the midst of pain than a realistic 
sense that ecumenical discussion might, in itself, reveal a solution. 


27. Among the responses are also reflections from many different churches 
that it is hard to find solid sources of authority for developing agreement on difh- 
cult questions, and certainly to find authorities that can be truly shared and that 
many will accept. There is a recognition too that the authority of the Church (in 
many places) has come under question more widely and generally within today’s 
world. A loss of the authority of the churches in some places and in particular 
ways (the scandals relating to sexual abuse, for example) only make this crisis 
much deeper. There is a deeply felt need, expressed in some of the responses, to 
find again a sense of confidence in authorities to whom we can turn—whether 
that is scripture interpreted together, church leaders whom we can trust, or our 
listening to one another and for the Holy Spirit in council. For some, the ecu- 
menical movement is one way in which we might hope to find our common way 
to trustworthy and trusted voices. 


28. The work of another ongoing project within Faith and Order is pre- 
cisely to address this question of how we might begin to be able to understand 
each other and to begin initiate conversations on these more difficult matters 
where our diversity becomes divisive, and often painful, division. The study 
group “Moral Discernment in the Churches” within the WCC Faith and Order 
Commission has been commissioned to deepen the knowledge about moral 
discernment processes in the churches and to identify uniting and dividing 
factors. Its projects engaged in listening to and learning from Traditions on how 
they engage in a moral discernment process, as well as listening to and learning 
from examples of moral discernment processes that occurred over the course of 
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history.® These projects resulted in a study document that offers a tool that can 
facilitate deepening knowledge about moral discernment processes, thus allow- 
ing for engaging in a dialogue on moral issues so that koinonia can be built.’ 
This work must have a high priority in the years to come. 


The Church as local and universal, 
catholic and contextual 


29. The responses revealed that our churches have begun to learn from 
each other how vital it is to hold together both the universal and the local as we 
speak of the Church. There is a growing convergence that a local congregation 
or church may be “wholly Church, but not the whole Church.” Many of our 
churches seek to hold together an honouring of the catholicity of the Church 
(understood in much more than only a geographical sense) while also following 
Christ faithfully in a local community. There is a heightened sense of the need 
to honour local places and people, while also holding people together in a real 
sense of being accountable to and part of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church—a Church that has a reality across time and space, a Church faithful 
to the apostolic witness, a Church responding to the lives of people where they 
are and to the world as it is in all its complexity. There is a strong commitment 
to the search for a true catholicity that is a radically gospel-shaped alternative to 
the damaging and exploitative form of globalization that leads to poverty, a 
catholicity that creates a large space for freedom, justice, and peace for all. Many 
of the responses demonstrate that churches are concerned to rise to the chal- 
lenge of expressing their unity beyond the local. 


30. There are remaining questions about how the local and universal are 
best lived, honoured, and made visible, for example, in terms of their expression 
in lay and ordained ministry. There is scope for further work on how this observ- 
able and encouraging ecumenical consensus can be made more evident in terms 
of witness in a globalized world which desperately needs such a witness. 


8. Churches and Moral Discernment, eds Myriam Wijlens and Vladimir Shmaliy, 
Volume 1: Learning from Traditions, Faith and Order Paper No. 228 (Geneva: WCC 
Publications, 2021), https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/publications/church- 
es-and-moral-discernment; Churches and Moral Discernment Volume 2: Learning from 
History, Faith and Order Paper No. 229 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), https:// 
www.oikoumene.org/resources/publications/churches-and-moral-discernment-ii. 

9. Churches and Moral Discernment, Volume 3: Facilitating Dialogue to Build 
Koinonia, Faith and Order Paper No. 235 (Geneva: WCC Publications, 2021), https:// 
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An ecumenical theology of humankind 


31. The responses provide a vivid reminder that questions relating to how 
we understand our being human before God are sometimes those which may 
lead us, in these times, to painful division. Our understanding of the signifi- 
cance of our all “being made in the image of God” remains a vital area for 
ecumenical exploration and for future common work. 


32. For example, TCTCV makes only one explicit reference to issues about 
the role of women in the Church, and the responses (perhaps for that reason) 
often omit to mention this too. Some responses criticize TCTCV for its silence 
on this issue. Some responses also reveal, even if only by implication, that ques- 
tions about the ordination of women but also much more widely about how we 
are human beings who are male and female, are among those that are divisive 
and challenging for the churches. 


33. It was evident from some of the responses that questions related to 
human sexuality also continue to be those that may challenge our unity and that 
may be difficult for churches to discuss, even within themselves. Some of the 
references made to the longing for criteria to discern where diversity goes beyond 
what makes for unity were, it seems very likely, prompted by this concern. 


34, Though conversations about these matters seem now, in some places, 
all but impossible even to begin, it is clear that a vital part of future ecumenical 
and ecclesiological conversation will need to address profound theological and 
anthropological questions about humankind, such as these. Here, again, deeper 
reflection on baptism and its implications may be particularly helpful. 


The church and sin 


35. The question of whether the church can sin has been a living and lively 
one in ecumenical discussions about the Church. The responses suggest that 
TCTCV addressed this question helpfully, even if it is not quite yet fully 
resolved. Most of the responses reveal confidence that the Church is both God’s 
design and God’s gift to the world, a sign and servant of the mission of God to 
love each child, woman, and man, and all creation with them. In this sense, as 
God’s creation and gift, the Church can only ever be understood to be holy, and 
to be made holy, through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


36. In addressing this issue, some of the responses recognize that people 
within the Church remain sinners, even as they are being sanctified, and that 
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many shameful abuses and wrongs can be done by those who belong to the 
Church. It is also evident that many of those who responded recognize that the 
structures of human organizations may also be mired in sin and may draw peo- 
ple into sin as they are part of them. Insofar as institutions and structures may 
be affected by sin, sin is made present and those individual persons who are part 
of them have to remain accountable for this, to seek forgiveness and to change. 


37. In its essence, the Church can never be other than holy, since it is the 
body of Christ: one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. Even so, structures and insti- 
tutions can be affected by sin. The responses reveal that the churches have begun 
to find common ground in this once apparently intractable difference. A way 
forward may be to find ways to focus on systemic sin within the church in ways 
that do not compromise the Church’s fundamental and irrevocable holiness. 


Further work 


38. TCTCV and the responses to it reflect the churches’ deep faith in the 
triune God revealed in scripture and lived out in the churches’ traditions; their 
reliance on word and sacrament; their longing for communion that is visible, 
practical and faithful; their renewed emphasis on mission as foundational for 
the Church; and their search for wisdom and faithfulness in responding to the 
most demanding needs of the world. As outlined above, there are some clear 
and hopeful indications of how we are moving forward on the pilgrim way of 
unity. There is a strong commitment to visible unity, much grace expressed in 
commitment to continue on the journey, and vision for new ways of respond- 
ing to Christ’s prayer that we may be one. There is so much on which we now 
converge: that unity must be visible; that the Church is the people (laos) of 
God, the body of Christ, and the temple of the Holy Spirit; that the Church is 
servant and sign of God’s mission to the world; that our communion is 
founded in the communion of the Holy Trinity; that diversity may be creative 
and fruitful while celebrated and bounded in unity; that both local and univer- 
sal are vital characteristics of the Church, and that the Holy Spirit is present in 
the Church; that the world’s needs demand our faithful service and that the 
good news of God’s love for all creation should be spoken by all together with 
one voice. 


39. The responses, when taken together, also reveal significant areas for 
further work and future directions. 7CTCV has been one step on a journey that 
must continue, and there are some pointers for the way ahead. 
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40. Churches are asking for more work on what “visible unity” might mean 
and in what ways it might be defined. There is more work to be done on “mutual 
recognition” in order to see whether any steps forward might be possible so that 
it becomes more possible to “see” the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church 
in each other. There is more work to be done on the understanding of commu- 
nion (Aoinonia) as a model for the unity of the Church, to explore other models 
such as “covenant,” and to understand those who would suggest that “koinonia 
ecclesiology” is not the most fruitful starting point. There needs to be further 
work to find ways in which we can affirm what is common and agreed, while 
also not allowing complacency to deny the goal of “full visible unity.” 


41. It is evident that many of the churches would welcome going forward 
on the ecumenical journey with much more emphasis on a focus on the mission 
of God to the world and of service in the kingdom of God. In whatever ways 
the path of unity is encouraged in the future, they will need to be those that are 
much more alive to the pressing needs of creation and its people. 


42. There is much potential to explore together a “baptismal ecclesiol- 
ogy’—one that begins with the understanding of the Church as the assembly 
of the baptized in a particular time and place. Many of the responses affirm 
TCTCVs statement that by virtue of their baptism, all the faithful share in 
Christ’s royal priesthood and become the presence of Christ in the world 
(TCTCV §41). This local community gathers together, praises God, offers 
prayers on behalf of all, experiences God’s presence, and then goes forth to 
bring that presence out into the world. A baptismal ecclesiology may offer 
potential ways forward in ecumenical and ecclesiological conversation, and new 
ways to address divisions on issues such as ministry, conciliarity and synodality, 
primacy, and, perhaps most significantly, Christian anthropology. 


43, There is evidently more to be done on the theological understanding of 
the human person and of humankind (Christian anthropology), and it is here 
that some of the most difficult and painful conversations are happening, partic- 
ularly in relation to ethics and moral theology. Here, above all, the cry for some 
ways of helping each other to places where conversation can begin, and begin 
to be fruitful, is heard. There will likely be no easy answers, but it is vital that 
respectful conversation begins to replace the awkward and painful silence that 
sometimes prevails today. 


44, Whatever the subjects of future discussion, a very profound need is to 
broaden the table around which the discussion takes place. Seeking a common 
vision of the Church has to include many more than have been involved so far— 
people from places and traditions who are only now being asked to contribute or 
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whose voices are now being heard. The WCC Faith and Order Commission pro- 
vides a very broad, perhaps the broadest, theological forum in the world. But the 
conversation needs to include still more voices, in new styles and with new vocab- 
ulary, while also honouring those who have laboured long at this table. 


Conclusion 


45. The responses to TCTCYV reveal that the ecumenical conversation of 
which BEM was a vital and inspiring part continues to have vitality and signif- 
icance. Ecumenical convergence may seem now less remarkable than it was in 
the period leading up to the publication of BEM in 1982, precisely because so 
much of that convergence has now become normal. We now agree on so very 
much more than we disagree. We share so much of our life together—our tra- 
ditions, our ways of worship, and the insights of our theologians, teachers, 
poets, and artists—that we take this now for granted where once it seemed 
amazing. It is time to be amazed and enthralled again, while we also look for the 
next steps. 


46. The churches still believe in that original vocation to call one another 
to unity. On the basis of our long experience together, that unity might now be 
envisaged in different ways (more informal, more open to diversity, and more 
focused on the needs of the world than the shape of the church). In the spirit of 
communion, churches are finding ways to share their life, their prayers, and 
their ministry and mission with other churches alongside or on the margins of 
official church dialogues. Some of the responses to TCTCV were much more 
positive in tone and approach than even the responses to BEM. Many demon- 
strated a willingness to continue on the journey and even to face the most dif- 
ficult issues in an open and loving spirit. There really is to be found in many 
places a newly positive and charitable, while also realistic and grounded, spirit 
of ecumenism at work. There is a shift to a renewed passion for mission, both 
in the sense of transforming injustice and of proclaiming the gospel, and this 
shift represents a new emphasis within the pilgrimage of unity. 


47. The Commission on Faith and Order is committed to continuing to 
reflect in the future on what it is to be the Church as we walk together on the 
ecumenical journey. A renewed, more relational kind of ecumenism, a commit- 
ment to that “in-between space” of spirituality and prayer, an ecclesiology 
rooted in baptism, and renewed passions for mission and evangelism—all of 
these will, significantly, make wider conversations with global Christianity 
much more possible and fruitful. 
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48. There are many challenges, not least in the areas of ethics and of theo- 
logical anthropology. But there are also many profound and widespread signs 
that God is with God’s people in the Church, still calling us to “recognize in one 
another the ‘one, holy, catholic and apostolic’ Church in its fullness.”'? The time 
is right for the churches to challenge one another, as they continue to receive 
TCTCYV, to ask what more they can do to deepen and broaden their fellowship 
and to make more visible the communion that is a gift from God and the prom- 
ise of hope for the world. 


10. The Unity of the Church: Gift and Calling. The Canberra Statement. (Geneva: 
WCC, 1991) 2.1; https://www.oikoumene.org/resources/documents/the-unity-of-the- 


church-gift-and-calling-the-canberra-statement. 
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Churches now agree more than they disagree on many 
characteristics of the Church and its faith, mission, and life: 
the responses to the convergence statement The Church: 
Towards a Common Vision make this clear. Within this growth 
in agreement, key themes come to the fore, calling for greater 
understanding, study, and common conversation: visible unity, 
communion, mission, the role of the people of God in minis- 
try and decision-making, sin and the church, and more. This 
volume presents essays on sixteen of these key themes. Each 
essay was written by a member of the subgroup of the WCC 
Commission on Faith and Order that focused on reading and 
analyzing the responses. The essays were then discussed by 

the group and revised in light of the discussions. Some of the 
themes have been prominent since the 1982 convergence state- 
ment Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. Others have emerged 
more recently. Together with the report What are the Churches 
Saying about the Church?, the essays illuminate the many ways 
in which the vision of unity has inspired and changed the 


churches, as well as critical areas where future work is needed. 
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